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TRANSCRIPT OF TESTIMOI^T 



TAKEN BY 



THE BRIBERY INVESTIGATING COMMITTEE. 



Assembly Chamber, Twentieth Session, 1 
Sacramento, January 15th, 1874. j 

Whereas, A portion of the public press have made serious charges 
against the honor and honesty of undesignated members of the Assem- 
bly in reference to the late Senatorial election; therefore, be it 

Mesolvedy That a committee of live be appointed by the Speaker, who 
shall have power to send for persons and papers, and report the result 
of the statements made to this House at an early date. 

Adopted. 

(Signed:) BRUMSEY, 

Assistant Clerk. 

In pursuance with the above resolution, the Speaker appoipted as 
committee, Messrs. Summers, Chairman; Norton, Freeman, Coggius, and 
Simpers, to which Mr. Amerman was added by resolution of the House. 

(Signed:) BRUMSEY, 

On February fourth, eighteen hundred and seventy-four, Mr. Summers 
offered the following resolution, which was referred to the Committee 
on Hules and Employes, and finally adopted: 

Sesolvedf That the Senatorial Investigating Committee be and are 
hereby authorized to employ a shorthand reporter for such a length of 
time as they shall deem necessary, said reporter not to receive more 
than eight dollars per day, including all services rendered in taking and 
transcribing, etc. 

Under the above resolution, H. A. Jones was appointed as reporter of 
the comm^ittee. 

Acting under the authority of the first resolution, the Chairman ap- 
pointed a meeting for Wednesday following. Digitized by LjOOQIc 



Wednesday, at seven p. m., the committee met. 

At seven o'clock and five minutes p., m. the committee met in the Ser- 
geant-at-Arms room — Present, a full committee. 
Mr. Amerman offered the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the proceedings of this investigation be had with 
closed' doors, no person being admitted during the sessions excepting 
the accuser, his counsel, and the witness on the stand; further, that the 
rep'orter and all the members of the committee be required to keep still 
all the proceedings of each session until the investigation is finally con- 
cluded. 

Mr. Norton said he was opposed to the theory of the resolution. 

Mr. Coggins stated that on Friday last some four or five members of 
the committee had met and decided to have the investigation open to the 
reporters and to the public. 

Mr, Amerman — I will withdraw the resolution and modify it by offer- 
ing this amendment: That all the witnesses that are subpoenaed in this 
case be reqilired to keep on the outside until they are called. 

Mr. Simpson — I would second that. 

Mr, Norton — I would second that to prevent collusion. 

Mr. Coggins said that one' of the reporters present had been subpoe- 
naed, and he hoped an exception would be made in his case and he be 
permitted to remain. 

Mr. Amerman offered the following written resolution: 

Besolved, That all witnesses subpoenaed in the matter of this investi- 
gation be excluded from the room during the examination of any wit- 
ness on the stand. 

Mr, Coggins — Until after they have given their testimony. 

Mr. Amerman — Yes; until after their evidence has b^en given. 

Mr, Summers — Wellj gentlemen, does that resolution meet with a sec- 
ond? 

Mr, Simpson — I second it. 

The resolution was adopted, and the Sergeant-at-Arms directed all 
witnesses present, excepting reporters, to withdraw. The names of 
witnesses were read. 



TESTIMONY OF YINCENT EYAN. 
Vincent Eyan called, sworn, and examined: 

Mr. Amerman — Mr. Chairman, I understand that the party who makes 
the accusation in this case is accompanied here to-night by his counsel. 
1 would, therefore, move that the counsel of the accuser be requested to 
conduct this examination on the part of the prosecution. 

Mr. Norton seconded the motion. 

Mr. Coggins — I have no objections, Mr. President, but I think it would 
be only fair that the counsel of the accused, as soon as we catch him, 
should have the same, privilege. 

Mr, Amerman — I amend that motion by also including as a portion of 
it that Mr. Norton, on behalf of the committee, be requested to act ai^ 

, • Digitized by LjOOQIC 



counsel on behalf of the committee, which, of course, would be on the 
part of the defense. .^ 

Mr, Goggim — I suppose, of course, it is understood that, each member 
of the committee will exercise the privilege of asking any question that 
he desires. % 

Mr. Norton — And if the accused, during the progress of the investiga- 
tion of the charges, should center on some one man, I suppose that he 
would be entitled to appear bjr counsel here, the same as the prosecu- 
tion. 

The motion of Mr. Amerman was carried. 

N. Greene Curtis appeared as the counsel for M. D. Boruck, and stated 
that he did not appear to prosecute the case, and was not disposed to 
take advantage of any one, but merely desired to protect the rights of 
his client. 

Mr. Amerman read the following article from the Chronicle^ of the 
16th of January, 1874: 

Mr, Amerman — Now, I would suggest, Mr. Chairman, as preliminary 
to entering upon this investigation, that as the charges have been made 
by Mr. Boruck through his paper, and it is understood that he occupies 
that position here — as a sort of a prosecuting witness— the position a 
prosecuting witness does in a criminal prosecution; and Mr. Boruck 
would be a proper person to be first examined. I merely make that 
suggestion so we can understand what the charges are, and then pro- 
ceed with the investigation. 

Mr, Norton — I would like to hear, Mr. Chairman, read before the 
committee, the charges made by him, Boruck. They have passed out of 
my mind, if I ever noticed them. I suppose they are in the paper pub- 
lished by him, The Spirit of the Times, Have you a copy of that paper 
here, Mr. Boruck? 

Mr, Boruck — I have not a copy of the paper with me, but I can tell it, 
Mr. Norton, almost word for word. It was this: that I knew of an 
Assemblyman who had been offered two thousand dollars for his vote; 
that the offer was made in gold notes; and that the Assemblyn^an had 
spurned it and refused it; and that I could prove it. That is the sum. 
and substance of that article. 

Mr. Norton — I suppose the only object in examining Mr. Eyan first, 
Mr. Amerman and Mr. Chairman, was to allow him to be here, being a 
reporter; and, 1 suppose parties here would no,t seek to exclude him if 
he or Mr. Boruck was examined first. I think it would be proper to 
examine Mr. Boruck first. 

Mr, Freeman — Mr. Chairman, I move that Mr. Boruck be brought on 
the stand, and examined as to what he knows of the gentleman who was 
offered two thousand dollars. 

The motion was seconded and adopted. 



TESTIMONY OF MAECUS D. BOEUGK. * 

Maecus D, Boeuck, called, sworn, and examined: 

On the nineteenth of December, at three o'clock in the afternoon, in 
this city, I was on, my way to Wells, Fargo & Co.'s office, prior to leav- 
ing for San Francisco. I also had a telegraphic dispatch to send below 
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inforraiDg my family that I was on my way down. Coming out of the 
Orleans Hotel, I met the Hon. J. C. Carter, of Yuba, member of the 
Assembly, who called me to him (the gentlemen of the press will tell 
me if I go too fast ior them; I want to study their convenience in giving 
the testimony), and he stated that he had something important to im- 
part to me. I asked him what it wasw He said the friends of Booth 
were endeavoring to purchase votes. I asked him how he khew it. He 
hesitated somewhat in speaking. I told him he had gone so far, he 
might as well tell the remainder. He haid he had been offered two 
thousand dollars, I think he said in gold notes, to leave Shafter and go 
for Booth. I hurried him somewhat in his conversation, as the hour for 
my leaving was approaching. I asked him what he did under the cir- 
cumstances. He said that he had indignantly refused to entertain the 
proposition, but finally, for the purpose of consultation with his friends, 
he haS agreed to meet the parties again at six o*clock that evening. I 
left him then to consult with his friends, and I proceeded to the city, 
and learned subsequently that there was no further consultation 
between them. That is all sir, unless the gentlemen desire to ask me 
some questions, 

Mr. Norton — How long was this before the Senatorial contest was 
terminated? * 

Answer — This was on the nineteenth of December. I think the 
Senatorial contest was closed the next day, Mr. Norton; if I am not 
mistaken it was, was it not? 

Question — On the twentieth? I think it was. 

A. — Yes, sir; the d^y befbre, it was. 

Q. — Where did you say you saw him, Mr. Boruck? 

A. — Coming out of the Orleans, I met him; directly in front of the 
Orleans. 

Q. — Was he coming out of the Orleans? 

A. — No, sir; he was coming from J street; was coming in that 
direction. 

Q. — Had you had any previous conversations with him about this 
subject? 

A.— No. sir; not a word. ^ 

Q. — Had jou met him during the Senatorial fight to consult with him? 

A. — No, sir; not at all. 

Q. — Did he tell you who had offered him two thousand dollars in gold 
notes to change his vote from Shafter to Booth? 

A. — He did, sir. 

Q.— -Who was it? 

A. — I made him a pledge that I would permit him, if necessary, to 
divulge the name if it ever came to that point, and I would like, if the 
committee will permit me, to keep my word until he himself is sworn, 
and if he refuses to give the name I will give the name myself. 

Mr, Curtis — I ask the counsel to withdraw the question. 

Mr, Norton — How long did this conversation last, Mr. Boruck? 

A. — Well, a very few minutes. I was hurrying all the time, as it was 
nearly the time and I had to go back into the Orleans and get my 
satchel, and see that it was taken down to the cars. 

Q. — What you say you heard subsequently, you learned from hear- 
say — from what parties told you since your return from San Francisco? 

A. — Yes, sir; but I learned from Mr. Carter, himself, that nothing 
further had took place between them. He didn't see them again. 

Q. — Did he tell you when the offer was made? Digitized by CiOOQle 



A. — No, sir, I don't think he did. I wouldn't be positive as to that 
point. I think not, however. 

Q. — Will you give again his language, as n^ar as you can — I have for- 
gotten — that is, what Mr. Carter said to you upon approaching you, as ^ 
to the efforts — that the friends of Booth 

A. — Were endeavoring to purchase votes. 

Q. — Was that the language, or substance of it? 

A. — That was about the language. 

Q. — First prefacing the remark with saying to you that he had some- 
thing to divulge to you? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — Did he seem excited? 

A. — Yes, sir, he seemed excited, very much worried, and very indig- 
nant. 

Q. — Expressed himself as being very indignant at having been 
selected? 

A. — Yes, sir; and that calls to my recollection a remark he made. 
He said he had plenty without selling himself in that way. 

Q. — You were there with him but a short time? 

A. — Oh, yes, sir; of course it was hurried — just between three o*cl6ck 
and the time I ^lad to go to Wells, ^argo & Co.'s, which I did, and sent 
a message. 

Q. — You say that he didn't tell you where the offer had been made? 

A. — No, sir; 1 think not. 

Q. — Who else was present, if anybody? 

A. — No one, sir. 

Q. — Was it within the hearing of any one? • 

A. — No, sir; no one except the post, sir, that we leaned against. 

Q. — Did he allude to Governor Booth as being connected with tte 
affair at all? 

A. — Simply made that remark — that the friends of Booth were endeav- 
oring to purchase votes. 

Q.— Had you learned anything subsequently to that time bearing upon 
this question, Mr. Boruck, except wherein you have stated. 

A.' — No, sir — as to this particular point? 

Q.— As to this particular point? 
"^ A. — No, sir; I have not. 

Q. — Have you learned anything, subsequent to that time, that would 
throw any light upon this question? 

A.— No, sir; I have not pursued it any further — to make any further 
investigation into it at all. 

Q. — We simply desire to get before the committee, Mr. Boruck, all 
the facts; and I know you cheerfully would give them. That is, the 
sole object of the investigation is to get at the truth? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Mr. Coggins — Did he say, Mr. Boruck, where this interview had taken 
place? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q. — Did he say where the interview in the evening was to take place? 

A. — No, sir; he did not. 

Mr, Freeman — Mr. Chairman, I move that Mr. Edgerton be now put 
OD the stand, to state what he knows in this case. 
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TESTIMONY OF HENEY EDGEETON. 
HsNRT Edqdrton Called, sworn, and examined: 

Mr, Summers — Mr. Edgerton, this is an investigation of charges of 
bribery made against the honor and honesty of certain undesignated 
members of the House of Assembly, in the late Senatorial contest. 

Answer — I didn't understand you, Mr. Chairman. 

Question — This is a charge of bribery against undesignated members 
of the Assembly, in regard to the late Senatorial election. Will you 
please state to the committee what you know in regard to the matter. 

A. — I know nothing about it, sir, except what I have seen in the 
newspapers. On my return from San Francisco, some weeks since, I 
think within a few days after the election of Judge Hagar — after the 
whole thing was over— I was coming up on the Yallejo boat, and Sena- 
tor Spencer placed in my hands an issue of the Examiner containing an 
extract from the Spirit of the Times, a paper edited by Mr. Boruck. I 
read that article, and I have seen various allusions to that article since 
in the various newspapers. That is all I know about it, unless some 

?erson may have called my attention to it and talked about it since. - 
presume that has occurred, but I don't now recollect definitely of any 
individual who called my attention to it. I believe, sir, that is all I 
know about it. 

Mr, Curtis — Did you read the Spirit of the Times of the twentieth? 

A. — I don't recollect the date. Judge Curtis. 

Q. — You read the extracts as published in the Examiner f 

A. — The Examiner was placed in my hands by Senator Spencer on the 
Vallejo boat. I am confident it was the Examiner, and that it contained 
an extract purporting to have been taken from the Spirit of the Times, 

Q. — Do you recollect whether it was an extract or the article entire, 
taken from the Spirit of the Times f 

A. — That I, don't recollect. My impression is, perhaps it was the 
whole article. 

Q.—Have you read that, Mr. Edgerton? Did it refresh your mind in 
regard to any similar charges you had heard made by Mr. Boruck? 

A. — That is all I have heard in regard to the matter. 

Q. — Then you have heard no persons speak of charges of bribery and 
corruption made in regard to the Senatorial election^ 

A. — Since that time? 

Q. — Yes, sir. 

A. — No, sir. I say I may have talked with persons about it, but I 
don't recollect of any particular person. 

Q. — Have you ever come into the possession of any facts in regard 
to that matter from persons who professed to know? 

A. — I don't know that 1 ever have. 

Q. — You know nothing of any facts? 

A. — No facts^ at all. I never heard any person impute anything of 
theJiind to any person that I remember of. He said that a member, or 
some member, of the Assembly had been approached. I think Mr. 
Boruck made that declaration in hi^ issue on the twentieth, and that he 
8to6d prepared to prove it; that some man had made a declaration of 
that sort. 

Q. — Did you ever hear a man make a declaration of that sort? 

A.— No, sir. Digitized by LjOOgle 
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Q. — Are you acquainted with Mr. Carter? 

A. — I don't recall him by name. I know several of the members; but 
I don't know him by name. 

Q. — He represents, I think, the County of Yuba? 

A. — I don't know him by name. 

Q. — Have you heard any person say, Mr. Edgerton, that they were in 
the possession of any facts in reference to any charges of bribery? 

A. — I never did. 

Q. — You know nothing about it. 

A. — I know nothing about it at all. 



TESTIMONY OF VINCENT EYAN— (RECALLED.) 
Vincent Eyan, recalled: 

Mr, /Summers— Mr. Eyan, will you please state to the committee what 
you know in regard to this charge that has been made by Mr. Boruck? 

Answer — All I know about it, Mr. Summers, is stated in substance in 
the paper which you have just read. I, of myself, know nothing at all 
about it. Hearing Mr. Boruck had made such a charge, I read his 
paper and went to him and asked him for the name of the party he 
referred to, which he did not do. I thought it was my duty, as a live 
correspondent, to find it out, and I tried to do it and didn't do it; and I 
heard a rumor that Mr. Ferguson, of Fresno, was the gentleman re- 
ferred to, and I went to Mr. Ferguson and asked him, and he said 
nobody had ever offered him anything. And I next went to Mr. Dixon, 
of Sonoma, and he said nobody had offered him any money; and I then 
went to Mr. Northup, of Nevada. I was not acquainted with him. but 
he was pointed'out to me, though, when he was in the barroom or the 
GToJden Eag)e hotel. I went up to him and I told him what I had heard, 
and that I was inquiring into the matter; and I told him who I was, 
that I was the correspondent of the Chronicle, and that I didn't wish to 
obtain any information without telling him who I was; and told him 
that it had been said that he said that money had been offered to him 
by the friends of Booth. He said that he didn't say so. We talked 
about the matter and about Mr. Boruck's charges, and at length he 
finally said this: "That I can tell you this: I was offered money for my 
vote; I was offered money to change my vote from Farley to Booth." I 
asked him if any friends of Booth had offered him the money — any 
Booth man, I think was the term I used. He said no. Well, I asked 
him who did offer it to him. He said he would not tell me, and nobody 
could make him tell; but it was offered to him by a Democrat, I under- 
stood. I could not recall his exact words, but the impression left on 
my mind was that the money was offered him hy a Democrat who de- 
sired to defeat the Democratic caucus, and I put the sum at two thousand 
dollars. I did that much of the article on the authority of Dixon, of 
Sonoma, with whom I had afterwards spoken. He said that Mr. 
Northup had spoken to him and fixed the sum at three thousand dollars. 
He didn't fix the sum in the conversation with me. That is all I know 
about it. 

Mr, Curtis — Mr. Northup stated, then, that he had been offered money 
to change his vote from Farley to Booth? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q.--r-Do you remember, Mr. Eyan, what that was? ^ j 

' . ' Digitized by LjOOQIC 
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A.^— No, sir. 

Q. — Or, did he give you the time the offer was made? 

A. — No, sir; he didn't, I think. 

Q.-— And he. refused to tell you the name of the disinterested Demo- 
crat who ran away from the Democratic party, who he was? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — Then you don't know whether he was a friend of Governor 
Booth's or not? 

A. — Except what he said himself, that he was a Democrat. 

Q. — What did he say his object was — to defeat the Democratic party? 

A. — That was the impression left on me, that it was by a Democrat 
who desired to defeat the caucus of the Democrats. 

Q. — Of course, you don't know his name? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q. — Did you search after information further; did you ask any one 
else in regard to this matter of the charge of Mr. Boruck? You have 
stated several parties. 

A. — I talked with several newspaper correspondents; I didn't make 
any direct inquiries of anybody, though, for I had no expectation of 
getting any information; I went to Mr. Ferguson, and he sent me to 
Mr. Dixon, and he sent me to Mr. Northup; that was the way I came 
to go to Mr. Northup. 

Q. — Mr. Ferguson said he knew nothing about it? 

A. — He said he was satisfied that he was not the man referred to by 
Mr. Boruck, and that nobody had ever offered him any money. 

Mr, Norton — How long was this after the twentieth that you went to 
see Mr. Northup at the Golden Eagle Hotel? 

A. — I don't know. I could tell you the date by looking at the paper, 
when I printed this matter. 

Q. — It appears that Mr. Boruck's article appeared on the' twentieth; 
how long had his article been in print? 

A. — It was two wc^ks afterwards. 

Q. — No one had said anything to you about it? You went to get 
information, I suppose, to publish in the paper? 

A.— That is ail. 

Q. — You and Mt. Boruck are on friendly terms; your relations arc 
•friendly? 

A.— Ves, sir. 

Q. — You had a conversation with him about it after you read the 
article in the paper of Mr. Boruck? 

A.— Yes, sir. 

Q. — Were his statements to you about the matter the same in sub- 
stance as he published them in the paper? 

A. — He made no statements to me about it. I merely asked him to 
give me the name of this gentleman, and he said he. would not give it 
to anybody unless an investigation was had, and then he was prepared 
to give it, and prove all he said. 

Q. — So that if Mr. Northup had been offered a sum— how much he 
didn't tell you, but Mr. Dixon, of Sonoma, did — of three thousand dol- 
lars — if he had been offered that, it must have been some three or four 
weeks before that? 

A. — It must hav6 been. 

Mr. Coggins — The date of this paper, Mr. Norton, is January six- 
teenth. ^ 

Mr, Ryan — I could not fix the date. / ^^^i^ 

^ • Digitized by V^OOQlc 
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Mr. Norton — I am now calling your attention back to the time the 
Senatorial struggle closed, so the offer must have been made before it 
was closed, and Mr. Northup had held the secret in his breast for three 
or four weeks. That was true, so far as you knew? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — You had to go to him and press him to the wail before he would 
divulge even that,*didn't you, by your conversation? 

A. — Well, I wouldn't like to say that exactly. I was questioning him 
on the point whether any Booth man had made the offer. He under- 
stood that I had been a Booth man, and I gave him to understand that 
I didn't believe the story, and I questioned him as to whether any Booth 
man had offered him money. He said no, but about the time I was 
going to leave he said: " I will tell you this, that I was offered money 
to change my vote." • 

Q. — But he didn't answer your interrogatory as to whether any Booth 
man had offered him money? 

A. — Yes, sir; he said no. 

Q. — Hesitated some time before he told you what actually did occur? 

A. — Well, he thought several minutes. I don't know that he hesi- 
tated. He told me the story of his own accord. 

Q. — Did he appear indignant about it? 

A. — Yes, sir; he professed himself very much surprised — very indig- 
nant op account of this offer, because he said the man was an old and 
particular friend of his, and he was very much astonished and grieved, 
not only that he should offer him money, but that he should go back on 
the Democratic party that way. 

Q. — Did he explain to you in this conversation why he didn't make 
this public, as Mr. Boruck had the information he had received? 

A. — No, sir; I did not ask him that question. I don't think we refer- 
red to that. 

Q. — He gave no excuse for retaining it, and, in so far as you know, 
had imparted it to no one but Mr. Dixon? 

A. — I think Mr. Ferguson knew of the same story. 

Q. — ^^Did Mr. Ferguson tell you that he did? 

A. — No, sir; not directly, but I think he gave me some hint that sent 
me to Dixon. 

Q. — That is the inference you draw from what Mr. Ferguson told you? 

A. — Your suggestion reminds me of something I omitted; that I went 
to Mr. Ferguson, and then to Mr. Dixon, and then Mr. Ferguson came to 
me and asked me what I had learned from Mr. Dixon ; and I am reminded 
now that Mr. Dixon didn't send me to Mr. Northup first. He asked me 
what Mr. Dixon told me. I told him that he said nobody had ever 
offered him any money, unless that it was in the way of a joke; that 
he had no, idea of making any charge of bribery, as he knew nothing 
about it; and then Mr. Ferguson said: " He didn't tell you all he knew. 
What did he tell you about Northup? " I said he didn't tell me any- 
thing about Northup, and then, on Mr. Ferguson's information, I went 
back to Mr. Dixon. 

Q. — Then you went back to Mr. Dixon or Northup? 

A. — Back to Mr. Dixon. 

Q. — Did he then tell you what he knew about it? Did Mr. Dixon, at 
■the second interview? 

A. — At- the second interview; there was only one point now that I 
am uncertain about*— whether I went directly to Northup or Dixonj but 
at the secoind interview he did tell me. Digitized by LjO(3glC 
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Q. — And what he told you was what Mr. Northup had told him? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — No one had offered him any? ^ 

A. — No, sir J no, 

Q.— Who did Mr. Northup tell you had offered him this three thou- 
sand dollars? / 

A. — He refused to tell me. 

Q. — But said it was an old friend and Democrat, a man he respected 
highly. 

A. — Yes, sir; a man he thought a great deal of. 

Q,— And he felt grieved that he had selected him? 

A.-T-Yes, sir. 

Q. — ^And thrown off on the Democratic party? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — Mr. Northup is a Democrat? 

A. — I believe he is. 

Q. — Well, did you have any conversation with Mr. North up since this 
resolution was offered by Mr. Summers to investigate this matter? 

A. — Not a word; I am not acquainted with Mr. Northup; I have 
never had any other conversation with him at all. 

Q. — That w^as the only conversation you have had with him? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — Have you now detailed, Mr. Ryan, and named all the conversa- 
tions you have had, and named all the persons from whom you have 
gained any information about the subject matter in controversy here? 

A. — I think so; I have talked probably fifty times about thi^ to various 
people, but \ do not think 1 ever obtained any information about it. 

Q. — Excepting what you have stated? 

A. — Excepting what I have stated; all I recollect I have told you. 

Mr. Amerman — Mr. Eyan, I understand that this conversation was 
with Mr. Northcutt or Northup? 

A. — This is Mr. Northup. 

Q — It is not Mr. Norton? 

A. — Oh, no, sir. 

Mr. Norton — It is the member from Nevada. 

Mr. Ryan — I have heard since then, I should say, that I had heard it 
almost as a matter of common repute; I have heard it from half a 
dozen. 

Q. — It seemed from that time on to have been made public? 

A. — I have heard half a dozen people speak of it; I have not taken 
notice much; I have mentioned it myself; I have not 2ittempted to 
keep it secret. 

On motion of Mr. Norton, Mr. Carter was next called. 



TESTIMONY OF J. C. CAETEE. 

J. C. Carter, called, sworn, and examined: 

Mr. Summers — Mr. Carter, you will please state to the committee what 
you know in regard to the charges made by Mr. Boruck in regard to 
alleged frauds in the late Senatorial contest, touching the honor or hon- 
esty of undesignated members of th« Assembly; if anything, and what 
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Answer — Weil, on the Friday before the Senatorial election, Mr. Brown 
came to me in the Assembly Chamber, a fe*w moments before eleven 
o'clock* He asked me if I would not come tip to his Tooija a few mo- 
ments, before the roll was called; he wanted to see me on a matter of 
business. 

Mr. Norton — Proceed. 

A. — I told him that I would. He told me that bis room was number 
seventy-two, 1 think, op stairs. He stepped off a few steps, and came 
biick and asked me to be sure not to forget the number of his room. 
Well, as sooij as I answered to my name, I went up to his room. He 
was sitting at the table, and another gentleman with him, engaged ia 
writing, and he asked this gentleman to leave the rooni, as he had some 
private business with me; there was a boy, also. They got up and went. 

Mr. Cogglns — In what building did you say? 

A. — In room seventy-two, up stairs. 

Mr. Freeman — In this building? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Mr. Norton — In the Capitol? 

A. — Yes, sir. ^ 

Q. — I understood you it was Mr. Brown? 

Mr. Amerman — Mr. Carter, excuse me a moment. Is this the Mr. 
Brown, who is Enrolling Clerk or Engrossing Clerk? 

A. — Yes, sir; that is the man, sir. After they left he took a couple of 
chairs and moved them to the back part of the room, and sat down; and 
he asked me if nothing could induce me to vote for Mr. Booth; and I 
told him no. He then asked me if there was nothing — if there was no 
consideration that could be used, thtit would make me vote for Mr. Booth. 
I told him no; that I was a Republican, sent here by Bepublicans, and 
that I did not consider Mr. Booth in the Eepublican party; and that I 
could not go for him. He then said that if 1 would go for Mr. Booth — 
he said that he was deeply interested in the election of Mr.. Booth, and 
that most of the members of our delegation were going for him, and that 
it would suit my people up there very well, and that I should go with 
them. He was deeply interested in the election of Mr. Booth, and that 
if I would go for him he would give me two thousand dollars in gold 
notes. He said that he wanted nothing from me, but my promise that 
I would go for him. He didn't want me to give no writing, and that he 
would place this two thousand dollars in gold notes in my hand, and 
that I should not be asked to vote for Mr. Booth that day. I told him 
that there was no use in talking to me, that 1 could not do it, and I got 
up to leave. He said that he would not take that for a final answer. 
He asked me where 1 stopped. I told him that I roomed at the Inter- 
national Hotel. He asked me what time I would be there. I told him 
that I would be there between five and six o'clock, perhaps. He said 
he would call and see me. I told him he might do so if he chose, but 
my answer would be the same. 

Mr. Ourtis — Did you tell him the number of your room? 

A. — I don't know that I mentioned the number of my room. He 
asked me where I stopped, and I said the International Hotel. I then 
got up and left, and he followed me out to those stairs leading down 
here, and extended his hand, shaking hands, and he said, "Mr. Carter, 
this is on honor; there is nothing to be said about this;" and I said, " No, 
sir; I shall say nothing about it." Well, I didn't go to my hotel till 
nine o'clock, so whether he came there or not I don't know; and that 
is all I know about this Senatorial bribery. Digitized by LjOOQIC 
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Q. — Is that all of your narrative; is that all you. have to state in 
narrative form? 

A. — That is all 1 know of. I saw Mr. Spencer, and told him about 
it the same night; and also told Mr. Boruck about it. 

Q. — On what day was this, Mr. Carter? 

A. — That was on the Friday previous to the election of United States 
Senator for the long term. 

Q. — The election for the long term was on Saturday, the next day? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — It was immediately after roll call that he desired to see you, and 
you went up? 

A. — Yes, sir; he desired me to call to his room immediately after roll 
call. 

Q.— You were acquainted with Mr. Boruck? 

A.— Slightly, sir. 

Q. — Did you see Mr. Boruck at that day? ^ 

A. — I saw him that afternoon; yes, sir; after the Assembly had 
adjourned. 

Q. — After you had the interview with Mr. Brown, you saw Mr. 
Boruck? Where, Mr. Carter? 

A. — At the Orleans Hotel, on the sidewalk. 

Q. — Did you state what had occurred between you aqd Mr. Brown to 
Mr. Boruck? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — About as you have stated it here? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q. — Was there anything said between you and Mr. Boruck, at that 
time, by which you was led to believe that Mr. Boruck was anxious to 
know all this, or did you volunteer it? 

A. — Volunteered it. Mr. Boruck and myself, I supposed, were 
engaged in trying to elect a Eepublican as United States Senator. 

Q. — And you stated this circumstance to Mr. Boruck without his 
solicitation? 

A. — Without his solicitation. 

Q. — At that time, Mr. Carter, was there anything said about the party 
who had made that proposition? Did you place Mr. Boruck under any 
restrictions? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — What were they? 

A. — That there was no public exposure to be made about this, for I 
remembered on some occasions where men were concealed in closets 
before, and I didn't want to be mixed up with it. I would be willing 
to defeat Mr. Booth, but I didn't want to be mixed up in no such dirty 
mess. 
' Q. — ^You didn't want a wardrobe scene? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q; — I will ask you if you requested Mr. Boruck not to give the name 
of the party who made the proposition to you? 

A. — No, I don't remember that. I don't know that I asked any 
pledge from Mr. Boruck, further than this was not to be made public^ 

Q. — Did Mr. Boruck state to you, at that time, that he would not give 
the name of the party who had made the proposition to you? He 
states that he did so state to you. I want to ask you if you remember 
it; whether you asked him not to say anything about the name of the 
party who made the proposition to you? ^.^.^.^^^ ^^ (^OOglC 
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A. — I don't remember. I don't remember asking Mr. Boruck for any 
other pledge, than this thing was not to be made public, as I didn't want 
to be mixed up. 

Q. — If h« made any such pledge to you, you release him from it, do 
yt)u, now? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q. — He has declined to give the name, stating that he had made a 
pledge to you? 

A. — I have given the name. It is against my wishes that anything 
of this kind is done. 

Q. — Did you have any conversation after that with him, Mr. Carter — 
with Mr. Brown? 

A. — No, sir. I saw him the next morning. I tried to see him the 
next morning. I wanted to see him. I looked for him here, I didn't 
see him that night, and I looked for him here and saw him at my desk 
in the Assembly chamber, and he was distributing some pamphlets, and 
I asked him if ho had got his man last night. I told him I had not seen 
him. I asked him if he had came around; that I was not there. He 
made some unintelligible answer. 

Q. — He didn't tell you if he succeeded in getting his man or not? 

A. — No, sir. He said something; what it was I couid not understand. 
Since that time I have not spoken to him about that matter, when I 
meet him occasionally. i 

Mr, Norton — When did you first form Mr. Brown's acquaintance? 

A. — Just previous to the organization of the House here — of the 
Ijegislature. I was introduced to him by an acquaintance of mine from 
Marysville. He represented to me that he could bring some assistance 
to this acquaintance of mine; that one Senator had told him he could 
use his name. 

Q. — This man Eichard Brown, was he a competent (?) fellow? 

A. — He was at that time, I thought. I have very little acquaintance 
-with him. 

Q. — Well, did he prove himself to be so? 

A. — No, sir; I had very little to say to him. I don't know as I spoke 
a dozen words to him after he was elected as Clerk. 

Q. — He came down just at the roll call, or just before? 

A. — He was there, standing right between my desk and Mr. Amer- 
man's. 

Q.— Appeared cool, as a man that meant business; didn't appear 
excited ? 

A. — He was somewhat excited when I refused to take his money, up 
stairs. 

Q. — He was cool when he asked you to go up to his room? 

Q. — Yes, sir. I was somewhat surprised that he had any business 
with me. 

Q. — What young man or boy was with him at the time you went into 
the office up stairs. 

A. — There was a boy. I think he is the son of Mr. E^-rdley. Mr. 
Eardley was the man. The boy I have seen with him frequently; I 
don't know who he is. 

Q. — Did the boy seem to be employed doing office work? 

A. — When I went in, Mr. Brown was sitting right at the table, and I 
said, what assistant is this you have with you? And he jumped right 
up and asked the man to leave, and the man left; and the boy was re- 
maining, and he told him to go, and be went out. ^.g.^.^^^ by CjOOqIc 
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Q. — Did he leave the boy? 

A. — He was going out leaving the boy, and he got the boy to leave. 

Q.— Crot them both to leave? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — Now give us his language, as near as you can. 

A. — Well, sir, I have, as near as I can, word for word. 

Q. — Said he was a friend? 

A'.— He was deej)Iy interested in the election of Mr. Bboth. He didn't 
»ay anything about friend, or anything else. ■ 

Q. — Did you know what his politics were; what party he belonged 
to? 

A. — I understood he was a Democrat. 

Q. — You understood that in the fight he made for Enrolling Clerk 
against Tod Robinson? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q.— Had you voted for Brown? 

A. — I did vote for him, as I told him. He had promised to get assist- 
ance for this acquaintance of mine, and if he did that I said I would 
support him; but when I found he could not bring my friend any assist- 
ance, I went to. him and told him that 1 considered myself absolved 
from my promise;* I didn't say that I-wouldn't vote for him, but I con- 
sidered myself free; 1 did^vote for him; I had no choice. He said he 
thought it was very hara, after his doing all he could for the election 
of Ml*. Campbell. I told him I wouldn't consider myself bound to vote 
for him, but I had no choice between the two. 

Q. — Did you see any money? 

A.^ — Not a cent, sir. • 

Q. — He didn't talk business to you, then, by showing the gold notes? 

A.— He did just as I have told you, and stated that he would place 
two thousand dollars in gold notes in my hand if I would just say I 
would vote for Mr. Booth, and I should not be asked to vote for him 
that day? 

Q. — When did he say he would place them in your hand? 

A.!~I understood it was to be right there; he said he would place 
two thousand dollars in my band. 

Q.— But you didn't see any money at all? 

A.— No, sir. 

Q. — He didn't make any offer to get. any money out of the Enrolling 
Clerk's room, or out of his pocket? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q.-:-Did you believe what he said to you? 

A. — Yes, sir; religiously. 

Q.—You did? 

A. — I believe that if 1 had said I would go for Booth, I would have 
got the two thousand dollars right there. 

Q. — You believed that? 

4. — I t^elieved it. 

Q. — This was the day before the election? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — Did you come down from that room and go in there quietly to 
your seat and ballot for your man with the rest of us? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — And not divulge this to any human being on earth while that con- 
test was going on. r 1 

A.— Yes, sir; that day. Digitized by V^OOgie 
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.Q. — Did you then go to any member of that House 0)r Seuate and 
divulge that fact of thi& offer of money to you to cJbaoge your vote? 

A. — At that time? 

Q. — Did you go to any member until you had gone to Mr. Boruck? 

A.— No. 

Q. — Mr. Boruck then wasthe first one that received this intelligence 
from you? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — Why is it, if you religiously believed that he would do as he said 
he would do by you, and that he was acting in the interest of Governor 
Booth, why didn't you make it known? 

A. — Because I didn't feel like it. 

Q.— Why didn't you feel like it? 

A. — Because I said I wouldn't do it. 

Q. — Your simple promise to a man, under those circumstances, would 
outweigh your feelings of duty towards the party? 

A.— It did. 

Q.— It would? 

A. — It did, as I tell you. 

Q. — When did you promise to him not to divulge it? 

A. — In his room at that time — at the head of the stairs. 

Q. — Then if you considered that promise binding, why did you divulge 
it to Mr. Boruck? 

A. — I don't know; simply because I considered Mr. Boruck a friend. 

Q. — ^You would divulge it to a man on the oiitside, but not to a mem- 
ber who was taking stock in the fight? 

A. — I did divulge it to Mr. Spencer, sir, the Senator. 

Q. — Under the same promise of secrecy? 

A. — ^Yes, sir; I told Mr. Spencer that I was satisfied it was Mr. Booth 
that was in this arrangement, and I wanted him to hold off to give me 
an opportunity to see this person again, and see what was going to be 
done, and if it could be fixed on him, but I had nothing to go on but my 
unsupported word. 

Q. — You felt a little prejudice then against Goveituor Bpoth? 

A. — ^Yes, sir; there has been such a howl against Eepublicans — their 
being corruptionists, etc. — ^and nothing else on the other side. 

Q. — Is your testimony colored by prejudice? 

A. — No, sir; not a bit, as I told you; this is very much against ray 
"wishes that anything of this kind has come up. 

Q. — I have no doubt of that. 

A.— It has been all the way through. 

Q.— But how can you reconcile your conduct with that of a friend of 
the people? 

A. — Well, I had nothing to go on except my unsupported word. 

Q. — And yet you believed what this man told you? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q.: — Did you believe he had the means at his command to give you the 
two thousand dollars there in that office? 

A. — No, I could not think anything about that; he made the offer, 
and I had no idea of accepting it; aad I told him at'once I could not 
do it. 

Q. — And yet you know he is an officer of this House, don't you? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

3— C) . Digitized by Google 
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Q. — And you have allowed him to remain there in the Enrolling 
Clerk's office until more than half of this session has been consutiied? 

A. — He would have been there all the way through, as far as I am 
concerned. 

Q.-rYou think this man is entitled to hold his position? 
A.^ — No, sir; I have not said so. 

Q. — How do you reconcile that with your notions of honor? 
A. — Because I didn't want to be mixed up with this affair, and because 
I had nothing else but my unsupported word, and I dreaded it. 
• Q. — That outweighed everything else with you? Did he say that 
Governor Booth had authorized him to make this offer to you? 

A. — I don't know that he did. 

Q. — Did he say any friend — political friend — of Governor Booth had 
authorized him to do this thing? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q. — It seemed to be on his own motion? 

A. — I have simply told you precisely what took place. 
, Q. — Yes, but I have a right to ask you again; I don't ask that again, 
but I ask this question : He made the promise or offer to you on his 
own motion? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — Not connecting himself with anybody? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q. — Didn't pretend to 4o it? 

A. — He said, as I have told you, that he was deeply interested in the 
election of Governor Booth. 

Q. — Did he say how? 

A. — I didn't ask him. 

Q. — Did you infer that he was deeply politically interested in the elec- 
tion of Governor Booth, he being a Democrat? 

A. — He told me he w'as deeply interested in the election of Governor 
Bodth, but how he was I don't know, neither did I care. 

Q. — When did you tell Mr. Spencer about it? 

A. — That same night. 

Q. — Why did you not return to your room if you thought he was act- 
ing in good faith with you, and there meet him and got hold of the coin? 

A. — ^I didn't care about seeing him. 

Q. — ^You didn't care about seeing him; didn't you care to find out the 
facts of the matter? 

A. — No, sir; I was willing to drop the matter. I had only my word. 

Q. — When you got hold of the matter you could? 

A. — How is that? 

Q. — In the presence of witnesses? 

A. — I have told you I didn't want this thing to be made public. 

Q. — You didn't want it known? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q — And you asked him the next day you met him if he had found 
his man? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — He gave you no intelligible reply? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q._What did he say? 

A. — 1 can't tell you what he said. 

Q. — Did he say anything? 

A.— He mumbled something. Digi^i.^d by GoOglc 
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: Q. — ^Tou could not understand? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q. — Have you ever said anything to him about it since? 

A. — Not a word. 

Q. — Have you ever told anybody but Mr. Boruck and Mr. Spencer 
about it? " 

A. — Yes, sir; I have told Mr. Tom Mooney, and Mr. Rideout, of 
Marysville. 

Q. — Anybody else in this city? 

A.— No. 

Q. — You told Mr. Spencer, you say, that night? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — Asked him to keep it secret? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q. — Asked Mr. Boruck to keep it secret; told Mr. Boruck not to 
divulge the man's name — Richard Brown? 

A. — I don't know that I spoke anything about his name, but I told 
him that I didn't want a noise made about this. I didn't want no explo- 
sion about it. I told him just as this: if he could beat Mr. Booth on 
this without a. public exposure he could, but I didn't want to be mixed 
up with it. 

Q. — You was willing it should be used as an argument against Mr. 
Booth, if it would work to his defeat? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — But you was not willing to use it to secure the best interests of 
the people of the State? 

A. — I thought it would work to the interests of the people of the 
State if we could keep Mr. Booth from being elected. 

Q. — You thought the interests of the people of the State could not be 
protected by divulging it openly? You could not reach that point as 
well? 

A. — Well, it was just this, as I have told you 

Q. — ^You were afraid of a second wardrobe scene? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q. — And didn't want to be caught in a trap? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q. — Why, then, did you promise secrecy to Brown? You had not 
gone far enough then to become tainted? 

A. — I could not avoid it then. He first spoke to me before he niade 
this proposition of two thousand dollars; he then said, it would be on 
honor the proposition be then made. 

Q. — Of course, it would be on honor with ft man of that character — 
a man trying to buy votes for a Senator? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — It was all honorable? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — You looked on it in that light? 

A. — Well, I looked on it just this way, that if you believe the news- 
papers, it is a common occurrence. 

Q. — So it didn't shock you? 

A. — No, sir; the newspapers had educated me up to that point, that 
votes are bought at every Senatorial election. 

Q. — And your nervous feelings didn't feel a shock? 

A. — No, sir. C^ ] 

Q.—Nor your conscience? ^Q' '^^^ by V^OOglC 
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A. — No, sir. 

Mr. Curtis — You declined peremptorily his proposition? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — And had nothing to do with him? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q.— And you say that you believe if you had agreed to his proposition, 
that you religiously believe he had the money and would have paid you? 

A. — Yes, sir; I believe he had the money. 

Mr. Curtis — The Judge asked you if, up to that time, you were not 
tainted? I ask you if, up to this time, you are untainted? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Mr. Norton — I didn't wish to imply that the member is tainted. I look 
upon him as honorable .as any member in th# House. 

Mr. Carter — I think so, too. 

Mr. Amerman — Mr. Carter, did you understand that when Mr. 
Brown made you this offer, that Mr. Brown was acting with the 
Democratic or with the Independent party? 

A. — I knew very little about him. I had asked. All that I knew of 
him was from this gentleman, Mh Campbell, that was a candidate for 
Sergeant-at-Arms of the Senate; and 1 understood from him that he 
was a Democrat, and that was all I knew about him. Whether he was 
working for the Independents or Democrats, I don't know. 

Mr. Goggins — Did Mr. Brown say whether this money was his own, or 
whether it had been furnished to him? 

A. — He didn't say. He said, just as I have statecl, that he would 
place two thousand dollars in my hand, in gold notes, if I would vote 
for Mr. Booth, and that i should not be called on to vote for Mr. Booth 
that day. 

Mr. Curtis — Mr. Carter, you could not infer that Mr. Brown was 
acting with the Democratic party, when he stated to you that he was 
deeply interested in the election of Governor Booth? 

A. — I didn't suppose 

Mr. Norton — Did you not know that he had been and was the Clerk 
elected by the Democratic party? He was their nominee? 

A. — !No, I don't know that he was their nominee. I know there 
was a number of candidates in nomination, but I didn't know who they 
were. I only knew that there was no possibility of electing a Republi- 
can at that election. 



TESTIMONY OF J. F. SWIFT. 

J. F. Swift called, sworn, and examined: 

Mr. Summers — This is a charge made by Mr. Boruck against undesig- 
nated members of the Assembly — a charge of bribery in regard to the 
late Senatorial election. You will please state to the committee what 
you krow in regard to it, and all about it. 

Answer — I don't understand you. 

Question — I say there is a charge made by Mr, Boruck against undes- 
ignated ipembers of the Assembly, of bribery. 

A. — I would not know what to say, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Curtis — Do you know, Mr. Swift, anything, of your own knowl- 
edge, in regard to any frauds that have been committed by Any person 
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or persons, in the late Senatorial elections,* any of them, or either of 
them? 

A. — I understand the questioh. 

Q. — Do you know, of your own knowledge, by persons from whom 
you could get any information? 

A.^ — I don't know anything but what I have read. 

Q.— I believe you have heard it talked about and rumored through 
other quarters than the paper? 

A. — Only what I have heard of this affair. 

Q. — Do you know of any proposals having been made by any persons, 
candidates for the position of Senator, or thcfir immediate friends, of 
any promise of reward, or offer, or any favor bestQwed, or to be be- 
stowed upon any person, for his vote? 

A. — No, sir; 1 know nothing of that. 

Q. — All that you know is what you have heard 'as rumors; you know 
nothing of your own knowledge, or do you know of any person who 
has given you knowledge? 

A. — I think I know the contrary, though, of course, I don't know 
that; but, so far ns I know, the contrary is the fact. 

Q. — You mean to say, then, that nothing of that sort has ever hap- 
pened, has it, in your presence? 

A. — No, sir; on the contrary, so fjxr as I know, I have every reason 
to believe that nothing of the kind has ever happened. 

Mr. Norton — Do you say, then, Mr. Swift, that so far as you know it 
has not. You were upon intimate terms with Governor Booth during 
this contest? 

A. — Yea, sir. 

Q. — You were frequently at his place, and in his office here at the 
Capitol, and is it not a fact that, so far as Governor Booth was con- 
cerned, he emphatically stated to you and to me that he would rather ^ 
be beaten than to compromise himself, or his office, in anywise; has he 
not, repeatedly, stated that to you, in substance? 

A. — Well, I have always so understood it. I was trying to think of 
any particular statement to that effect. 

Mr, Curtis — We disclaim any participation in this portion of the in- 
vestigation, because Mr. Boruck has never charged Mr. Booth with 
anything. 

Mr. Swift — My understanding of this conflict, and in that, perhaps, I 
have had as much knowledge as any other one person, has been tVora 
the commencement, that no money or promise was to be made, or was 
made, by anybody to anybody. 

Q. — Do you know Eichard Brown, of San Francisco, now the En- 
rolling Clerk of the Assembly? 

A. — I partly know him; I never knew him until since his election; I 
didn't knoMC him at the time of his election; I just know him. 

Q. — You say you were familiar with the contest and with the work- 
ings. Did you know of JUichard Brown working in the interest of 
Governor Booth? 

A. — I never heard of it. 

Q — Did you look upon him during that contest as the friend of Gov- 
ernor Booth in any sense of the term? 

A. — Not for a moment. I don't know now, sir, which side he was on; 
I could not say whether he was for him or against him. . If he was for 
him or against him, I don't know the fact that he was. 
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Mr, Ourtis — You don't pretend to know, Mr. Swift, those who were 
for him or against him? 

A. — Oh, no, sir, except those that were very prominent. He might 
have been very prominent against -him without my knowing it, but 
still he might have been very prominent for him without my knowing it. 

Q. — He was one of those disinterested friends thM didn't come into 
your circle? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Mr. Amerman — Mr. Swift, there is one question I would like to ask 
here. It was brought out by Mr. Norton. At the time of the contest 
for Enrolling Clerk (I believe Mr. Brown is the Enrolling Clerk, is hs 
not?) I believe there were but two candidates before the House for that 
position? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — Was Mr. Brown looked upon as a Democratic candidate or as the 
Independent candidate? 

A. — My impression is, Democratic. 

Mr. Ourtis — Was not Tod Robinson the Democratic candidate? 

A. — Yes, sir. I was wrong. I had Tod Robinson in mind when I 
answered him, because I voted for him. 

Q. — You was a Dolly Varden voting for a Democrat? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q.— -That was right? 

A. — No, I don't know what Mr. Brown's politics are, even now. 

Mr. Amerman — I didn't attach any particular importance to it, except 
fixing Mr. Brown's political status, so far as possible. 



TESTIMONY OF HENRY EDGERTON— (RECALLED.) 
Henry Edgerton, recalled: 

Mr. Norton — Mr. Edgerton, you have also taken an active part as the 
friend of Governor Booth in the late Senatorial contest, did you not? 

Answer — Yea, sir. 

Question — As one of his warm political friends during that contest, did 
you or did you not at any time understand that Richard Brown was 
working in the contest? 

A. — I never heard of him. I never heard his name mentioned in con- 
nection with the contest until I came into this room. 

Q. — Didn't meet him as one of the friends of Governor Booth — as 
one of the parties who had taken sides and were making a square 
stand-up fight? You didn't meet him and know he was? 

A. — I never saw him at Governor Booth's quarters. Or at the quarters 
of anybody connected with the fight. 

Q. — And this is the first time? 

A. — The first time 1 ever heard his name mentioned in connection 
with the Senatorial election. 

Q. — I believe you have already stated in your examination, when first 
placed on the stand, that during the contest you knew of no promise of 
office or any inducement held out by Governor Booth, or any one of his 
friends, to sway voters? 

A. — Nothing of the kind. 

Q.— How is it on the contrary? Digitized by doOQlC 
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A. — I know that money was refused even for hack hire. 
Q. — ^You were in this contest from its inception, were you not? 
A. — For a year, sir. I think I know all about it. 
Mr, Freeman — I move that Richard Brown be summoned as a witness. 
The motion was seconded by Messrs. Coggins and Simpers, and 
carried. 



TESTIMONY OF S. SPENCBB. • 
S. Spencer, called, sworn, and examined: 

Mr, Summers. — Mr. Spencer, this is a charge made by Mr. Bbruck 
against the honor and honesty of undesignated members of the Assem- 
bly, in regard to an alleged bribery in the late Senatorial contest. Do 
you know anything about it? If you do, please state to the com- 
mittee. 

Answer. — I know nothing about it personally. I know nothing about 
it, I say, except what Mr. Carter has told me, and what I have seen in 
the papers. 

Mr, Curtis,—! will ask you, Mr. Spencer, if you know anything about 
any improper conduct on the part of any person, whether a member of 
the House or Senate, in regard to the Senatorial contest, or any one 
else? 

A. — No, sir; I don't. 

Q. — Have you heard it talked about? 

A. — Yes, sir; I have seen it spoken of in the papers, but I have heard 
no more about it, I believe, than anybody else has. 

Q.— Has ^ny member of either body, of either the Senate or the 
House, stated to you that any proposition of that sort had been made to 
him? 

A. — ^Yes, sir; Mr. Carter did. 

Q.— What did he state to you? 

A. — He stated that he had been offered two thousand dollars. 

Q. — Do you know what time that was, Senator? 

A. — That, was previous to the final vote for Booth. 

Q. — A day or two before?* 

A. — Yes, sir. .• 

Q. — Did he state to you who made him the proposition? 

A. — No; I am not certain; yes, he did. 

Q. — Did he enjoin secrecy upon you as to the name? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — He has already released you. Do you remember the name? 

A. — I think it is Smith. 

Q. — ^How would it be if it were Brown? 

A. — It is possible. 

y. — Did he mention anything by which you could designate him? 
Did he state whether he was a member or an attache? 

A. — He was an attache. I don't remember now in what capacity. 

Q. — N6w, what is the best of your recollection, Senator, in regard to 
the name? 

A. — Well, as I said before, I don't recollect the name exactly. 

Q. — Have you heard anything of that sort from any other person or 
persons, Senator? * ( i 

^ A.— No, sir; I have not, sir. Digitized by V^OOglC 
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Mr, Norton — ^You say, Senator, that yon know nothing- about it, of 
your own knowledge? 

A. — Nothing whatever. 

Q. — No one approached you; you were in the contest? 

A. — No, sir. 

Mr, Amerman — Senator Spencer, you are well acquainted with Mr. 
Carter, the member from Yuba? 

A. — Well, I can't say that I have been much acquainted with him 
until since he came here. I know he had a good reputation. 

Q. — From jt)ur own knowledge, and from his reputation, would you 
believe him to be a man of trath and veracity, whose statements might 
be implicity believed? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Mr. Coggins — I make the motion that Mr. Anthony be called in. He 
is present, and is very desirous. 

Mr. Anthony was called, but did not respond. 



TESTIMONY OF E. B. MOTT, Jr. 
B. B. MoTT, Jr., called, sworn, and examined: 

Mr, Summers — This is a charge made against the honor and honesty 
of certain undesignated members of the House, in regard to alleged 
bribery in the late Senatorial election. If you know anything about it, 
the committee would like to hear what you know in regard to the 
matter. 

Answer — I believe I know nothing whatever. 

Mr, Curtis — During the Senatorial contest, Mr. Mott, where were you? 

A. — In Sacramento. 

Q. — In what business were you engaged at that time, Mr. Mott? 

A. — In the stove and metal business. 

Q. — Down on J street? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — Was you around much, Mr. Mott, ampng parties interested, or of 
their friends, in the Senatorial contest. 

A. — Somewhat. 

Q. — Do you know the club room on that corner of J and Second 
streets? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — Did you ever hear the matter talked over — of this Senatorial 
question — the fitness of the candidates? 

A. — 1 have. 

Q. — Do you know, Mr. Mott, of your own knowledge, of any improper 
means of any sort having been used by any person engaged in that 
contest? 

A. — I do not. 

Q. — You know nothing, of your own knowledge? 

A. — Nothing whatever, of my own knowledge. 

Q — Have you heard it talked of frequently, Mr. Mott, this question 
of the Senatorial contest, discussed there? 

A. — I think I have, sir. 

Q. — Were the partisans, or friends, of all the candidates, in the habit 
of visiting that room, or only those of one particular candidat^P^ 
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A. — The friends of all the oandidates. 

Q. — The club room, then, was .not in the interest of any particular 
candidate? 

A. — No, sir; it was not. It was open to all invited by a member. It 
was an open club room; open to all that chose to visit the club room; 
the friends of any member. 

Q. — Do you know of any wagers, or bets, in regard to the Senatorial 
election? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — Do you know the conditions of the bets? 

A.— Yes, sir. 

Q. — Would you have any objection to giving the names of those who 
bet? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q. — If you know the conditions, please state to the committee what 
they were. 

A. — That if one particular candidate won, to wine the crowd. The 
money was put up with the understanding that it was to be so used. 

Q. — By whom were the bets made? 

A. — The money was bet between a gentleman living in San Francisco, 
a prominent politician, and a Grass Yalley man. Each one wagered the 
amount of money they had in their respective pockets, which happened 
to^be forty-two dollars, which was drank up in wine on the Sunday suc- 
ceeding the Senatorial election. 

Q. — Was that the only bet you know of? 

A. — Yes, sir; the only bet, with the exception of a bet I made with a 
gentleman that the election would not take place till January, by the 
which I lost that hat. 

Q. — It took place in December? - 

A.- — Yes, sir. 

Q. — You could not control the result? 

A. — No, sir; or I would have won the hat. 

Q. — Do you know of any person or persons, Mr. Mott, who offered, 
or pretended, or spoke abfct moneys being advanced, or spoke about 
any office, or promise of office? 

A. — Mr. (/urtis, I assert, most solemnly, I do not. 

Q. — I don't ask you with reference to any particular candidate, but 
any candidate? 

A. — No, sir; I do not. 

Mr, Amerman — Mr. Mott, are you acquainted with a man by the 
name of Eichard Brown? 

A. — I am not, Mr. Amerman, I don't know him by sight. 



TESTIMONY OF D. J. STAPLES. 

D. J. Staples called, sworn, and examined: 

Mr, Summers — Mr. Staples, there is a charge, made by Mr. Boruck 
through his paper, against the honor and honesty of undesignated mem- 
bers of the Assembly in regard to the alleged bribery in the late Sena^ 
toriai election; now, if you know anything in regard to that master, 
you will please state to the committee. 
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Answer — I don't know anything in regard to that matter at all. 

Mr, Norton — Where do yoa reside, Mr. Staples? 

A. — San Francisco. 

Q. — Was you here during the Senatorial contest? 

A. — Yes, sir; on that day. 

Q. — What time did you arrive in Sacramento during the contest, and 
how long did you remain? 

A. — What time in the day did I arrive here? 

Q. — No, sir; what time in the month? 

A. — Well, really, I don't remember." It was the week previous to the 
adjournment — previous to the holidays. 1 came here on the morning 
train, and went away the next morning. 

Q. — What business called you to Sacramento? 

A. — Well, I came on the invitation of a man that was interested, who 
was an applicant for a place, and he thought if I would come up and 
help him with my influence, he might be successful. 

Q. — An applicant for a place in the Legislature? 

A. — Noj sir; for the vacancy of a Judgeship in San Francisco. 

Q. — In the interest of Judge Sharpstein? 

A.-— No, sir; I wanted Mr. John B. Harmon appointed. 

Q. — It was in his interest you came here? 

A. — No, sir. telegraphed me. I told him if he thought I 

could help the matter along any to telegraph to me, and I would conie 
up. 

Q. — How long did you remain? 

A. — From twelve o'clock until the next morning at seven. 

Q. — Did you take any interest in the Senatorial contest? 

A. — Yes, sir; I always lake an intel'est in all public elections. 

Q. — Did you, during the contest, or have you since, learned of any 
inducements being offered to any members of either House, to gain 
their vote for any candidate? 

A.-^Inducements of argument or money? 

Q, — Money? 

A. — No, sir. jife 

Q. — Promise of place? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q.— Position? 

A. — None, whatever. 

Q. — No inducement of that ki;id. 

A. — No, sir. 

Q. — What kind of arguments do you refer to — of the persuasive kind? 

A. — Yes, sir., 

Q. — Are you acquainted with Senator Finney? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — Were you aware that he changed his vote during the contest? 

A. — I was, sir. 

Q.-^Do you know what induced him to change? 

A. — Well, of course I can't tell all the motives that induced him. I 
know I visited him that afternoon, and urged him very strongly to do 
so; giving him what I thought was a good reason, that evidently the 
people wanted Governor Booth as Senator; and the conversation I held 
with him was in the presence of T. G. Phelps and another gentleman, 
and I urged it very Bti'ongly upon him, with the best arguments I could 
make. 

Q.— Where did you meet him? Digitized by L^OOgle 
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A. — ^At his rooms, across the way. 

Q.-^How long did you remain with him? 

A. — Well, I was with him perhaps an hoar and a half the first time. 

Q. — How much of the time during your stay here did you spend 
upon the other business you had, to wit: the appointment of a Judged 

A. — Well, I met Governor Booth and I spent perhaps half an hour up 
in the library talking about what the prospect was, and I saw Gover- 
nor Booth there. 

Q. — Had anybody telegraphed to you or sent a message to you to 
come up and take stock in the Senatorial fight, before you did come? 

A. — No, sir; it was in reference to the other matter. I had written 
and induced other gentlemen to write in reference to the matter. 

Q. — How long had you been acquainted with Senator Finney? 

A. — Well, I had met the Senator on several occasions at the houses 
of different gentlemen. 

Q. — Were you upon intimate terms with him? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q. — Then how did you happen — how did it happen that you would so 
far intrude upon him as to go to his private rooms and urge these 
arguments upon him. 

A. — Well, I went there to find Phelps. My object was to find 
Phelps. I went then to Judge McCune's house on I street, knowing 
that Phelps' wife was there; I think he was there. They told me that 
Phelps was in Finney's room, and I went there and found him. 

Q. — Had you any idea of meeting Senator Finney there? 

A. — Well, I didn't expect to unless he was out of the Senate chamber. 
I was told by Mrs. Phelps that Phelps would be likely to be there. 

Q. — Did you, during that conversation with aim, hold out any induce- 
ment to the Senator to change his vote, except the argument that you 
had made? 

A. — None in the world, sir; I had nothing to offer him. 

Q. — You say that you had met Governor Booth that day, prior to 
your coming over? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — You had an interview with him in his office in the Capitol? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — Did he speak to you with reference to Senator Finney, and if it 
would be possible to get his vote for him? 

A. — I mentioned Finney among others that were in the caucus, and 
he said no, he didn't think it was possible. I asked him if I should get 
these names for him. 

Q. — You made him (Finney) no promise? 

A. — Noj sir; none whatever. 

Q. — Held out no inducement? 

A.— No, sir. 

Q. — You did reason with him the best you could? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — Did he, during that interview, promise to you to change his vote? 

A. — No, he didn't at that interview. Later in the evening he stated 
that he thought he should change his vote. 

Q. — Where did you meet him later in the evening? 

A. — I met him at his room. 

Q. — By appointment? 

A.' — No, sir; 1 went up there perhaps at seven or eight o'clock. , 
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Q. — Was it agreed between you and Senator Finney, before you left, 
that you should come back there in the evening? 

A. — Yes, sir; I think I told him I would come back in the evening, 
when I parted with him about dark. 

Q. — How late was it in the evening before he promised you to, change 
bis vote? \ 

A. — He did not promise me at all. 

Q. — I understood you to say that he told you he would change his 
vote? • . 

A. — Yes, sir; Mr. Phelps was there, and we walked over to Senator 
Groodale's room, Senator from Contra Costa, and he announced to Good- 
ale that he was going to do it, and Goodale felt that he was doing right; 
that was the first time that ho said it to him. 

Q — And at that time no inducements had been held out to him by 
you or any other person, so far as you know, to change his vote? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q. — Did he give any reasons why he was going ;to change bis vote, 
did Senator Finney to you? 

. A. — Well, 1 think he gave a number of reasons; he thought this 
thing had been put up; he felt very uncomfortable in the caucus where 
he was, and he thought he would be doing right to do it. 
S Q. — Did you read the speech that he made when he explained his vote 
in joint convention? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — Were those the reasons that he named at that time, in substance? 

A. — Well, I do not remember the exact wording of that, now, but my 
recollection is they were about the same. 

Mr, Curtis — Since the Senatorial election, Mr. Staples, have you not 
claimed or stated in the presence of parties, that it was through your 
influence, or you had the honor of pulling Senator Finney from Shafber 
to Booth? 

A. — That is a version I have rot heard till lately. I have said it wa 
my good fortune to see Finney and argue with him, and I felt I ha< 
some influence with him; I felt I had given him a good reason, whicl. 
satisfied him to make a change. 

Q. — Do you remember to have said to a gentleman since — after the 
election — saying to him, " I am the man that pulled Finney fix)m Shafter 
to Booth?" 

A. — I do not remember using such language. 

Q. — If you had used it would you have remembered it? 

A. — I might have used it; I know I have stated on several occasions 
that I believed I was instrumental at that particular time in influencing 
Finney to change his vote. 

Mr, Norton — Can you now state to the committee the arguments 
which you then used? Did you say in your judgment this changed him? 
• A. — I cannot say that I did. I used the best arguments I could, 
and I believe they influenced him. 

Q. — Do you think you could give those arguments to me? 

A. — I took this view of it: that Mr. Booth was the choice of the peo- 
ple of the State, and I believed it was a crime for men to keep up thir» 
contest and prolong it week after week, when the sentiment of tho 
people was so pronounced? 

Mr, Norton — Did you make any other points with him? 

A I^do not know; you can ask Mr. Phelps; he heai'd it all; I can 

only teU you the substance of it. Digitized by L^OOgle 
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TESTIMONY OF WM. W. DODGE. 
Wm. W. Dodge called, sworn, and examined: • 

Mr. Summers — Mr. Dodge, this is a charge brought by Mr. Boruck, 
through his paper, against the honor and honesty of undesignated nlem- 
bers of the Assembly, in regard to alleged bribery during the 
late Senatorial election; if you know anything in regard to the matter 
will you please state it to the committee? 

Answer — I don't know anything about it. 

Mr, Norton — The investigation, according to my view of it, takes a 
wider scope. The authority conferred upon the committee was to inves- 
tigate charges of bribery, not simply upon the accusations made by Mr. 
Boruck, in the Spirit of the Tim£S, The power aad authority have been 
conferred upon this committee to investigate bribery and corruption 
against any man, if any there were. 

Mr. Summers — Most certainly. 

Mr. Norton — Were you here during the Senatorial contest? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — How long did you remain in Sacramento City, during that con- 
test, Mr. Dodge? 

A. — Every day until the election. 

Q. — You are the business partner of Governor Booth? 

A. — Yes, sir. ' 

Q. — Intimately connected with him in the vote, were you. Your feel- 
ings were very friendly towards him, from first to last, during that con- 
test? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — Do 3'ou know of any inducements being held out by Governor 
Booth, or any of his friends, to induce parties to vote for him, in the 
interest of Governor Booth, or any one else. Did you, during that con- 
test, give free dinners at the Sacramento Club-room? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q. — Did you, in any manner, try to influence any votes in favor of 
Governor Booth; I mean, in any manner, by oflfering any bribe, or hope 
of place or position? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q. — Do you know of any man that did? 
, A. — No, sir. 

Q — Yon say you was merely here during the contest? 

A. — Yes, sir; I was here from the last of November to the twenty- 
third of December. / . 

Q. — The contest commenced, 1 believe, on the twentieth, did it not? 

A. — I won't be sure whether it was the twentieth or twenty-first; I 
know I went home on the twenty-third, however. 

Q. — Have you heard, or did you hear, during the contest or since, of 
any ofi*ers being made by any one? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q. — For the purpose of obtaining votes? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q. — Did you read the article in the Spirit of the TimeSy that was pub- 
lished on the twenty-second of December following the Senatorial 
election? 



A. — No, sir. 
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Q. — Have you ever read that article? 

A. — I don't remember that I ever have. 

Q. — Has your attention ever been called to it? 

A. — Extracts from it in other papers. 

Q. — Where charges of bribery and corruption were made; that is 
the article that I allude to? 

A.— Yes, sir. 

Q._Do you know Eichard Brown, of San Francisco? 

A. — I suppose he is the man elected Enrolling €lerk? 

Q. — Yes, sir J during all that contest did he take a part in it? 

A. — Not that I know of. He said he did. He was friendly with 
Booth. 

Q.— He said he did? . 

A. — He said he was friendly to Booth. 

Q. — When did you first hear him say that? You had a conversation? 

A. — After Booth was elected. 

Q. — That is not what I asked you? 

A.— You asked if I had any conversation with him. 

Q. — Did you have any conversation with him before Booth was 
elected? 

A. — I might have. I don't know. I had a conversation witb him 
after he was elected Clerk. 

Q. — He was elected Clerk before that? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — After the fight for Clerkship was over, did he say anything about 
his being friendly to Governor Booth, and wishing to see him succeed? 

A. — He might; but I don't remember. Most everybody expressed an 
opinion. I could not say what was said. 

Mr, Curtis— You say, Mr. Dodge, that he seemed to be interested in 
his own contest for Clerkship? Then you must have had a conversa- 
tion with him before he was elected? 

A. — Oh, I had a conversation with him frequently. I told him, so far 
as I was concerned, I didn't have anything to say about it. I didn't 
come up here to log-roll for anybody. 

Q. — Did you have any conversation with him about the election of 
United States Senator, at that time? , - 

A. — No, sir; I might have, though, in general terms — how be was 
"getting along, or something of that kind. Most every gentleman I met 
would have something to say. 

Mr, Coggins — How long have you known Mr. Brown? 

A. — Well, I knew him about three years ago, when he was first Dep- 
uty Sheriff, but I have not known him yqtj intimately. I don't suppose 
J spoke to him more than once or twice a year. 

Q. — Did he seem to take any part in the contest — any interest in it? 

A. — No, sir; he didn't show any great interest, I didn't think, so far 
fis I know. A great many said they were for Booth, that voted against 
him and worked against him; I know that. I don't know about him. 

Mr, Amerman. — Mr. Dodge, during that Senatorial contest, were you 
a frequenter occasionally, or otherwise, of the Sacramento Club-room? 

A. — Yes, sir; slept there. 

Q. — Did you ever see Mr. Brown there? 

A. — Never, to my knowledge. He might have been there a great 
many times. A great many come in; but he never came there on my 
invitation, and I don't know that I ever saw him there. 
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TESTIMONY OP J. T. GLOYBE. 
J. T. Glover called, -sworn, and examined: 

Mr. Summers — Mr. Glover, this is a charge of bribery brought against 
the honor and honesty of undesignated members of the Assembly in 
regard to the late Senatorial election. If you know anything about it, 
you will please state it to the committee? 

Answer — I don't know anything about it. 

Mr. Norton — You are a business partner of Governor Booth, are you 
not? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q. — You reside in San Francisco most of the time, Mr. Glover? 

A. — Most of the time, sir. » 

Q. — Was you here during the late Senatorial contest? 

A.~Yes, sir. I was not here the day of the election; I was here the 
first day. 

Q. — What tigie did you come here? 

A. — I was here the first two days. 

Q — How long did you remain? 

A. — Two days — Monday and Tuesday. 

Q.— ^And then you- returned to San Francisco? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — Was here only two days? 

A. — I think only two days. I came up Saturday — ^that night. 

Q. — Do you know of any money, checks, promises, or anything else, 
being offered to any voter to go for any candidate? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q. — Did you read the article that was published in Mr. Borock's 
paper, the Spirit of the Times, on the twentieth of December, immedi- 
ately following the Senatorial election? The election, i believe, took 
place on the twentieth? i 

A. — I believe I- did; I either read the article in his paper, or read a 
copy of it. ' 

Q. — Did you frequent the Sacramento Club-room during your stay 
here? 

A. — I always do when I am in the city. 

Q. — Well, did you at this particular time? 

A. — Well, several times a day. 

Q. — Are you acquainted with a man bythe name of Eichard Brown? 

A. — I don't know him. 

Q.^-You don't know him at all? 

A. — JNo, sir; I never saw him, to my knowledge. 

Q. — You took a deep interest in Governor Booth's election, did you 
not? . 

A. — Well, I preferred him to most everybody else. 

Q. — Preferred him to anybody else? ^ 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — Did you know or hear of any inducements such as I have named, 
to wit: money, checks, promises — promises of place, of position — being 
held out to anybody to vote for Governor Booth? 

A. — ^No, sir. 

Q. — You were actively engaged ip his fight, were you not? 

A.-I don't know that I was. Digitized by (^OOgk 
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Q.— How? 

A. — I don't think I was. I never had anytbing to do with it at all. 

Q. — You didn't take any part in it; any active part in, the fight, 
then? 

A. — No, sir. 

Mr, Oartis—Mx. Glover, I understand you to say that you don't 
know of any money, checks, drafts, or promises being given to 
any person to vote for any candidate for the United States Senate. Do ' 
you know of any money being given to anybody as an inducement to 
procure votes for the United States Senator, not only for Governor 
Booth, but for any person who was a candidate, not only Governor 
Booth, but to any person procuring a vote f(Mj any man who was a 
candidate. 
^ A.— I don't know. 

^ Q. — You say that you didn't yourself or don't know of any one doing 
it for that purpose? 

A.— No, sir. 

Mr. Amerman: — I move that this committee do now adjourn until 
to-morrow. 

Mr. Norton desired to have Mr. Northup examined before the adjourn- 
ment, and the motion of Mr. Amerman was withdrawn. 



» TESTIMONY OF T. M. NOSLER. 
T. M. NosLER, called, sworn, and examined: 

Mr, Summers — The object of this investigation is in order to investi- 
gate certain charges made against the honor and honesty of undesig- 
nated members of the Assembly, in the late Senatorial election. If 
you know anything in regard to this matter, you will please state it to 
the committee. 

Answer — No, sir. 

Mr. Norton — Mr. Nosier, were you here during the late Senatorial 
contest in Sacramento? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — What time did you arrive here? 

A. — Two or three days before the Legislature convened, I think, and 
stayed till after it was over. 

A. — Stayed till after the twentieth of December? 

A. — Yes, sir; here all the time. 

Q. — Did you take any interest in the contest? ' 

A. — Yes, sir. 
• Q. — In whose interest were you working, if at all? 

A. — Governor Booth. I was anxious for him to be elected Senator. 

Q. — Where did you make your headquarters during your stay. 

A. — At his rooms a great deal. 1 slept at the Grand. 

Q. — Took your meals a great deal at Governor Booth's. 

A. — Sometimes at a restaurant, most of the time there. 

Q.-^State to the committee if you know if, at any time during that 
contest, any money, gold coin, gold notes, and checks or drafts, or any 
promise of position or place, were offered to any person to gain totes 
for Governor Booth, or any other one in the. contest? 

A. — I don't know of any. I didn't make any. , ., 
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Q. — Do you know of any money, or anything of value, bein^ placed 
in the hands of any middle man to be used for the purchase of votes? 

A. — No, sir; I don't. 

Q. — Did you hear of any such thing during the contest? 

A. — No, sir; not that I know of. 

Q. — Was you at the Sacramento Club-room frequently? 

A. — No, sir; I was only there once. I went there one night. There 
was a party there; I didn't find him. 

Q. — During the time you was there, you had various conversations 
with the friends of Governor Booth? 

A. — ^Yes, sir; and others that were not his friends. 

Q. — More particularly the friends — those who were friendly to him — 
inasmuch as you were working witii them? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — Did you hear from them that any such offer was made, or had 
been made, or would be made? 

A. — No, sir; I did not. 

Q. — And you know nothing about it? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q — Do you know Senator Finney? 

A.' — Yes, sir. 

Q. — Do you know that he changed his vote during the conte&t? 

A. — Yes, sir. > 

Q. — Do you know whether any inducement was brought to bear upon 
him to cause the change? 

A. — No, sir; I never was introduced to him until after the thing was 
over. 

Q. — Didn't know him until the contest was over? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q. — Do you know Eichard Brown? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — How long have you been acquainted with him? 

A. — Ten or eleven years. 

Q. — You have been acquainted with him ten or eleven years? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — Were you intimately acquainted with him? 

A. — No, sir; I knew him in the State of Nevada, and met him a few 
years ago in the City of San Francisco. 

Q. — What business has he followed? 

A, — He has been in the Sheriff's office under P. J. White. 

Q. — Was he there until the time he came up here and was elected 
Enrolling Clerk? Was he then in office? 

A. — He received his discharge. He was not under Mr. Adams, I don't 
think. I seen him occasionally on the street. 

Q. — Do you know what business he followed when not in the Sheriff's 
office? 

A. — No, sir; I saw him seldom. 

Q. — What is his reputation in the City of San Francisco among those 
who know him? 

A.— Oh, I don't know. 

Q. — I mean his general reputation for truth and veracity, honesty, 
and integrity. 

A. — I don't know anything about him, myself. 
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Q. — I did not ask you that question. Do you know what his reputa- 
tion is among his friends and neighbors where he has lived in San Fran- 
cisco the length of time you speak of? 

A. — Oh, 1 have heard men say he is a sharp wiry fellow, but I have 
never heard his reputation called in question much. 

Q. — First, do you know his reputation? Do you know what people 
generally say of him? 

A. — No, sir, I do not. 

Q. — You don't know what they generally say of him? 

A. — No; I have never heard much said about him in any way. 

Q. — You say you was here during all the time the contest was going 
on, in Sacramento, stopping at Governor Booth's place — taking your 
meals there and sleeping at the Grand Hotel? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — Did you at any time learn that Eichard Brown was taking any 
part in the contest for Governor Booth? 

A. — !^o, sir. He told me he was a candidate for Clerk. 

Q. — Yes, sir; and he was elected before the Senatorial election? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q — Now, during the time the Senatorial contest was going on, did 
you know that he was taking an active part in favor of Governor 
Booth? 

A. — No, I did not. 

Q. — Did you meet him here frequentlv? 

A. — I met him around town frequently. 

Q. — You did not learm from him or anybody else that he was taking 
stock in the fight, did you? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q. — Is he a man of wealth or means? 

A. — I declare I could not tell. 

Q. — Have you any means of knowing whether he had as much as two 
thousand dollars at his hand when he came here to Sacramento? 

A. — 1 would have no means of knowing. 

Q. — Being intimate with him in reference to this contest for Enrolling 
Clerk, I didn't know but what he had stated something to you about 
how he was fixed in money matters. 

A. — No, sir, he did noi. 

Q. — You know nothing, then, about the truth of this matter? 
' A. — No, sir. 

Q. — Neither of your own personal knowledge, nor from hearsay? 

A. — No, sir. 

Mr, Amerman — Mr. Nosier, you say you have known Mr. Bichard 
Brown a long while — ten or eleven years? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — Has he not the reputation %f what is called, in common parlance, 
a sport? 

A. — No, sir; that is not the idea I had of him; because I run with 
that class of men sometimes myself, and I never have seen him there. 

Mr, Curtis — He is more of a primary or political sharp? 

A. — ^Yes, sir; a political sharp. They called him Pat. White's man — 
something of that sort. I don't know anything about it. 

Q. — Do you know what his politics are? 

A. — I have not heard this season what they are. 

Q. — Mr^ Coggins — Did you meet with him at any time fit Governor 
Booth's rooms during this time? Digitized by VjOOglC 
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A. — I don't think I ever saw him there; he might have been there. ' 
Q.— Did you ever see him in Governor Booth's company, or at his 

receptions? • 

A. — I don't know; he might have been there; I don't think X ever 

did. He might have gone there. Sometimes there was a great many 

persons there. 



TESTIMONY OF D. C. NOETHUP. 

D. C. NoRTHUP, called, sworn, and examined: 

Mr, Summers — Mr. North up, this is an investigation, in regard to 
charges of fraud and corruption, made against the honor and honesty of 
undesignated members of the House, in regard to the late Senatorial 
election. Will you please state to the committee what you know in 
regard to the matter? 

Answer — I am ready to answer any question you desire to ask me. 

Mr. Curtis — You are a member of the House, are you, Mr. Northup — 
the present Legislature? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — Do you know anything, Mr. Northup, of any offers to any mem- 
ber of the House, or to anybody else, or proposal to change the votes 
for any candidate for the United States Senate? 

A. — Not to my knowledge, sir. 

Q. — Have you heard it spoken of by any person? 

A. — I have. 

Q. — By whom? 

A. — By different parties, on the street. 

Q. — Will you have the kindness to tell the committee what you know 
about it; what you have heard about it? 

A. — I have heard so much, I don't know that I could tell any particu- 
lar point. 

Q. — You are acquainted with Mr. Eyan, the reporter of the Ghronidef 

A. — I am not; but I believe there was a man by that name came to 
me something like a week after the article first appeared in Boruck's 
paper. He told me that he had understood from Mr. Boruck that I l^ad 
been offered three thousand dollars. I asked him if Mr. Boruck told 
him that I had said so, and he said that he did, and I then told him it 
. was not so, and that I could not charge that I had •been offered three 
thousand dollars by Mr. Booth or any of his friends. He asked me if 
he should publish that, and I told him to publish what he saw fit te, so 
long as my name was not mentioned. 
- Q. — Then you never told Mr. Eyan that? 

A. — I never told Mr. Eyan that anything had been offered to me. 

Q.— -Did you ever have a talk with Mr. Dixon about that? 

A. — Mr. Dixon and myself, and one other member. We were in the/ 
Assembly Chamber, I think, at the time, and a member came in and 
says to me, I want you to go out into the hall; there is a man out there 
has got coin. I was asked to take it and expose the man, and I said I 
can't do it. I turned around to Mr. Dixon, and said I could not do it. 

Q. — You made the same remark to him? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q. — Then I understand you, that there never was any^offe^r made to 

you? ' Digitized by LjOOQIC 
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A. — By aoy of Mr. Booth's friends, or by anybody in connection with 
him? 

Q. — By anybody? 

A. — No offer was ever made to me to vote for Mr. Booth. 

Q. — ^Was there ever any offer made to you to vote for Mr. Booth, or 
anybody else? 

A. — Not for Mr. Booth, or any of the Senatorial candidates. 

Q. — Did anybody ever offer you anj^ drafts, check, bill, or money, or 
promise; any office, or hope of reward, for your vote, in the Senatorial 
, contest? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q. — Did anybody who professed to be a friend to any candidate — did 
anybody ever make you such a proposition? 

A. — No, sir. 

2. — Did you ever say so? 
.—I didn't. 

Q. — Have you ever said that? 

A. — I said if I should do certain things, that I would receive money 
for it; that it was not put up for me to vote for anybody. 

Q. — Well, was it the intention that you should get somebody to vote? 

A. — No,. sir; it was the intention that I should not vote at all. 

Q. — Then was there ever any money offered to you to keep away 
from the roll call? 

A. — It was said to me that I should receive a sum of money if I 
didn't vote. 

Q. — How did you vote? 

A. — I voted for Mr. Hagar — for Mr. Farley. 

Q. — Then you was offered money, did I understand you, if you would 
not vote at all? 

A. — I was not offered money. 

Q. — What was you offered? 

A. — If I didn't vote for Mr. Farley, I would receive money; it was 
not offered to me. 1 asked no questions about it, because I didn't intend 
to accept it; therefore, I didn't make any inquiries. 

Q. — Would you have any objection to give the committee the name 
of the party? 

A. — I would, sir, because he is not here; he is an old man and made 
an apology to me. 

Q. — If the comijiittee should direct you to answer, would you? 

A. — I don't think they could. 

Q. — They could make you. I will ask you the question who it was? 

A. — I don't feel at liberty to answer. 

Q. — The Chairman of the committee can ask you? 

A. — Xhe^ gentleman has come to me since that time, and the statement 
he made to me was that he was very much excited, and requested me, if 
this thing happened, that I would not bring his name in this connection, 
and I don't feel that it would be right for me to do so. 

Mr. Summers — Mr. Northup, we will have to demand an answer to 
the question. As I understand, that is the object of the committee to 
pry into this thing and ascertain whether there is anything wrong in 
regard to the matter. It is our duty to find it out and to investigate 
the matter. That is what we are here for. 

A. — Well, I hope you will not press that question. I will telegraph 
to the man to-morrow. It would be placing him in a very peculiar 
position, and 1 promised him that I would not make his name known. 
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Mr, Norton — We are placed in a peculiar position, In obedience to 
the orders of the House our duty compels us to investigate this matter 
clear to the bedrock, without reference to friends or foes. The position 
you occupy here is the same as though you were in Court and the 
Judg6 had instructed you to answer the question. We would be power- 
less to investigate this question unless we had the power to compel 
answers to questions. 

A. — I can telegraph to that man to come here. I should not want to 
give his name. 

Mt. Summers — I can't see any impropriety, Mr. Northup, in answering 
the question. 

Mr. Curtis — If the Chairman will permit m^, I will pass this question 
and bring it up again. Are you certain, Mr. Northup, that Mr. Eyan 
told you that Mr. Boruck told him to come to you? 

A. — That is my impression now. sir. I don't know that I would 
know Mr. Eyan if I should see him again. 

Q. — That is the gentleman there, sir. 

A. — That is as near the conversation as I can remember. 

Q. — I would be glad for you to refresh your memory in regard to 
that particular portion of the conversation? 

A. — That is the best of my recollection. I wouldn't swear to it, but I 
think he said Mr. Boruck. I didn't see the gentleman more than five 
minutes altogether, anji might be mistaken. 

Q. — Then you wouldn^t be positive; not so positive as to contradict a 
party under oath. But that is your impression? 

A. — Yes, sir; that is my impression; as near as I can recollect, that 
was about the conversation we had. 

Q. — Was you ever approached by any other person, except this party 
whose name you decline to give, in consideration that you would absent 
yourself at the time of the election, and would not vote for any other one? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q. — You was at that time a partisan of Mr. Farley? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — You didn't accept that proposition, but appeared at the roll call 
and voted for Mr. Farley? 

A. — So the record will show, sir. 

Q. — You told Mr. Dixon of the matter at the time? 

A. — That was at the time of this other aflFair. 

Q. — At the time this party made the proposition to you? 

A. — No, sir; not the party I spoke of. The party I spoke of to Mr. 
Dixon was another man entirely, but a member of the House told me a 
man sent for him to come out in the lobby, and he told me there was a 
man out there in the lobby that had money, and wanted me to go; that 
I should go outiind take the coin and expose him. 

Q. — Have you any objection to giving the name of that member who 
told you that there was a man outside who had coin? 

A. — It was Ferguson. 

Q. — Mr. Ferguson advised you to go out? 

A. — It was advice. He said: ** Go out and take his coin, for the sake 
of exposure." 

Q. — You don't know who the man was? 

A. — No, sir. 

Mr. Summers — I would ask the committee whether Mr. Eyan would 
have the privilege to ask Mr. Northup a question, or not? It is a 
matter I would submit to the committee. ^. .^.^^^^ LjOOQIc 
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Leave was granted. 

Mr, Ryan — Mr. Northup, I suppose, of course, that your recollection 
don't seem to be very clear about our conversation. I merely want to 
repeat to you what I stated awhile ago, and see where we differ. I said 
I came to you and told you that I was investigating Boruck's charges 
that some member of your House had been offered money; that I was 
told that you had been offered three thousand dollars; and I said, here, 
Messrs. Ferguson and Dixon were the gentlemen who had informed me, 
and I came to you and asked you and you stated to me that a man 
offered you money. You said no friend of Booth, that was the way. 
We talked over the matter, and some friends of yours were waiting for 
you at the time, and you said no friend of Booth's had offered you 
' money; and I was about to leave you, and you said, but I will tell you 
this (I had told you I was a reporter of the Chronicle^ and whatever I 
ascertained I intended to print). You said 1 will tell you this. I stated 
here that you said: "I have been offered money to change my vote 
from Farley to Booth." I asked you if any friend of Booth offered you 
that. You stated no. I asked you who it was, and you stated^ no, you 
would not tell me, and no one could make you tell. He was an old 
friend of yours, and he was an old Democrat, and you was very much 
grieved that he could do such a thing, and your regard for him would 
not permit you to tell his name, and you conveyed the impression to me, 
through what you said, that he had made this offer for the purpose of 
defeating tlie Democratic caucus programme. The question now 
remaining is: Whether you stated that you were offered money for 
your vote, or whether you were offered money not to vote? You cer- 
tainly told me, positively, knowing that I was a correspondent of the 
San Francisco CArom'c^, that money was offered to you for your vote. 
I considered that money was offered from your conversation with me. 

Mr, Northwp — I considered money was offered if I dropped Farley. 
Perhaps you are 'nearer right in your recollection than I am. I know 
the conversation did not last five minutes; and the difference is, that I 
told you I was offered money not to vote, and not that I was offered 
money tq vote. 

Mr. Ryan — I want to point out to the committee that the only differ- 
ence was that he says he was offered money not to vote, and 1 say he 
said he was offered money for his vote. I am willing to rest the matter 
right there. 



TESTIMONY OF YINCBNT EYAN— (EECALLED.) 
Vincent Eyan, recalled: 

Mr. Curtis — Mr. Eyan, did Mr. Boruck tell you anything about that? 

Answer. — No, sir, not at all in relation to this matter of Ferguson. 1 
took it in jest about Mr. Ferguson. Mr. Ferguson was the first person I 
went to definitely for the purpose of procuring any information. I 
heard in the street about there being bribery and a chance to get 
money. I went to him and I said to him, *' I want you to tell* me the 
exact truth about this matter, because I am going to print it, and I don't 
want any wild talk about it." He said there had been a good deal of 
joking and talk about it, but nobody had offered him any money, and then 
he told me the story Mr. Northup told: that Albert Hart one day went 
into the A§sembly chamber and called him out into the hall and intro- 
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duced him to Tom Nosier, the gentleman who was herei awhile ago. 
Mr. Nosier told him he was an old Placerite, and he would like very 
much to have Booth elected, and he thought it was a splendid opportu- 
nity to distinguish himself, especially as the people wanted him; that 
only on6 vote was needed, and he thought it would be Very much to his 
advantage to vote for Booth. I asked him if Nosier offered him money. 
He said no; not a word was said about money. " Well," I said, " what 
did you do about it?*' He replied, "I told him I could not vote for 
Booth, and turned around and went off." I said ** Did you say he offered 
you money?" He said no, and he had gone into the Assembly cham- 
ber, and» there meeting Dixon said to him that there was a man out 
there who wanted him to vote for Booth, and he didn't know but what 
there was money in it, and I asked him directly whether any word had 
been said to him about money or coin, and he said no, not a word. My 
only object in going through the thing was that I said in the paper I 
didn't believe any friend of Booth's had ever offered a dollar, and I 
wanted to know if I was right or not, and I investigated the matter and 
satisfied myself that I was. 



TESTIMONY OF B. C. NOETHUP— (EECALLED.) 
B. C. NoRTHUP, recalled: 

Mr, Oartis — I leave the question for the counsel, for the committee; 
it would not be proper for me to insist upon it. 

Mr, Northup — I would like to see the committee all together, and give 
them my reasons, and I think they will accept of them. 

Mr, Norton — We would be powerless to proceed further with the 
investigation unless we did know the name of the party whom Mr. 
Northup says did make an explicit offer to him; the investigation might 
just as well close here, if there is to be any dodging oi; whitewashing. 
I suppose that we, probably, in the committee, would not have the 
power to compel him to answer; we would have to refer that matter 
back* to the House, and show the House he had disobeyed the orders of 
the committee, and bring him before the bar of the House to see what 
reasons he had to offer to the House why he did not answer. If the 
House should accept them, it would exculpate the witness; if not., he 
would be forced to answer. 

Mr. Norton — I wish to ask Mr. Northup one question, and if he re- 
fuses 

A. — I do not want you to understand that I refuse to answer this on 
any ground of my own. 

Mr, Norton-*— We claim that there can be no justifiable ground. The 
people have a right to know; the people of the State, I state, have a 
right to know, and are interested in this matter. In our duty to them 
the considerations are higher than any one man can have in the matter. 
The object of this investigation is not to gloss over or whitewash any 
man or anything, but to get at the facts. 

Q. — What time was this offer made to you — I mean the offer, the one 
that you refused to give the iftime of the man who made it? 

A. — I should think it would, perhaps, be the second day of the con- 
test — the second or third day. 

Q. — Did you have more than one interview with him upon the subject? 

A.— No, sir. . n^n.n\o 
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Q. — You said that he afterwards stated to you that he was excited — 
somewhat intoxicated? 

A. — Yes, sir; that is the apology that he made to me. 

Q. — Then you did have an interview with him? 

A. — Well, sir, he saw this piece in Mr. Boruck's paper. 

Q. — It was after that that he apologized to you? 

A. — Yes, sir; he was out of town — out of the city^and he came to 
me. 

Q. — That must have been, then, pome ten days or two weeks after he- 
made the offer? 

A. — Yes, sir; I should t/hink so. 

Q. — Was the man stopping in the city all the time? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q. — In what county does he reside? 

A. — He resides ia Nevada County. 

Q. — To what political party does he belong? 

A. — Well, I think he is a Democrat. 

Q. — Bo you know what party he is working with? 

A. — I never saw him vote, but I take it for granted he is a Democrat. 

Q. — How many days did he remain in this city after that? 

A. — I think he went away the next day, or next day but one. 

Q. — Where was the offer made? 

A.— In the Golden Eagle Hotel. 

Q. — Did he take you aside? 

A. — Yes, sir; he took me to his room. 

Q. — What was the number of the room? 

A. — That I could not state. 

Q. — On the first, second, or third floor? ' ' ^ 

A. — That I don't know, either the second or third floor. 

Q. — How long was you in the room? 

A. — Probably ten or fifteen minutes. 

Q. — Mr. , before you went up to the room, did he tell you what 

he wanted with you? 

A.r-No, sir. 

Q. — How did he approach the subject? 

A. — Well, he plumped at it pretty plain, and I told him I would not 
have anything to do with it. The old man was pretty well set up. 

Q. — It was a fact that he was intoxicated? 

A. — Yes, sir; he was intoxicated and I had no more conversation 
than I could help with him. He was so much intoxicated that he went 
to bed, and I left him there. He locked the door after me when I went 
out. 

Q. — How much money did he offer you? 

A. — He didn't offer any stated sum. He said I could have two or 
three thousand dollars. 

Q. — In whose interest was he working? 

A. — I don't know; I didn't ask. 

Q. — In whose interest was he working? 

A. — He wanted me to drop Farley — was the proposition he made. 

Q. — Did he want you to vote for anybody? 

A. — Simply to drop Farley. 

Q. — To go away? 

A. — He didn't say go away — simply asked me to drop Farley. 

Q. — Did he show you any money? 

A. — No, sir; he did not. ^ I 
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Q. — Was that before or after this gentleman came to you in tjie 
House, here, and said there was a man in the lobby that had money? 

A. — No; that was before. That was the very morning of the elec- 
tion, I think; at least, after it was made. 

Q. — Do you still call that an offer? 

A. — Wo; I say the time that was made — not an offer; I never saw the 
parties that spoke to Ferguson. I thought Ferguson came in more out 
of fun than anything else. 

Q. — You didn't attach any importance to that? 

A. — No, sir; I never gave any weight to the matter. I casually 
repeated it to somebody. 

Q. — Did you repeat it to anybody but Mr. Dixon and Mr. Eyan? 

A. — Well, yes, I suppose I did. It was a man that I didn't think 
anything of , 

Q. — Do you know Eichard Brown? 

A.^— Yes, sir. 

Q. — Did you ever have any conversation with him about it? 

A.— 1 might and I might not; I don't recollect about it; still I might. 

Q. — Have you had a conversation qr any conversations with him 
about the Senatorial contest? 

A. — Not to my recollection; still I might have had some. I don't 
recollect, though, of speaking to him about the Senatorial election at all. 
I have talked with a great many people about the Senatorial contest. 
I don't remember anything about it. 

Q. — How long have you been acquainted with the old gentleman who 
made you the offer? 

A* — I don't know; I never was intimately acquainted with him. 

Q.— Had he been actively engaged in the Senatorial contest up to that 
time? 

A. — No, sir; I don't think any further than he was here; and I think 
he was here three or four days. 

Q. — Before he made you this offer? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — Did he say he would give you three thousand dollars, or you 
could make that? 

A. — I could have it. 

Q. — Just repeat his language'. 

A. — You can have two or three thousand dollavs if you will drop 
Farley. 

Q. — Now, that is what he said to you? 

A. — Yes, sir. He didn't say he would give it to me; didn't say where 
I could get it; showed no money. Further than that, I said I would not do 
it, and got up and left the room. He took his coat off and went to bfd, 
I think, at that time, because^he locked the door after I went out, and 
I never had any further conversation with him about it until two days 
after the thing appeared in the paper. 

Q. — That seemed to open his eyes a little? 

A. — Then he came down here, and I met him at the State House steps, 
and he spoke to me about it, and said he was excited and intoxicated, 
which I knew he was, and apologized, and wanted 1 should think no 
more about it, and not to bring his name in, in case there was an inves- 
tigation had. 

Q. — Have you stated to the committeeman you know about offers of 
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money, checks, or anything of value, or promises, in this whole Sen- 
atorial contest? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q — You have stated it all? 

A. — Yes, sir; everything that I know anything about at all, or heard 
of. 

Q. — Now, what was that man's name that made you the offer? 

A.— -Mr. Norton, I should rather not answer that to-night. 

Q. — I know that. You have so stated before; but our duty is impera- 
tive. We shall either have to have an answer to-night from you, or 
refer this matter to the House, and bring this matter before its bar to 
answer there; and it seems to me that it would be much easier for you 
to answer the question here than to answer it at the bar of the House, 
'wjjere you certainly would have to answer it. You can see at a glance, 
Mr. Northup, why it is that we are compelled to insist upon it, because 
it is the next link in the chain in the investigation. We shall send for 
the man. He must explain to this committee upon what authority he 
made that offer; if upon his own, so state; if for anybody else, so state; 
so that we can get at the whole truth. 

Mr, Amerman—M.v. Chairman, I understand the delicate position in 
which Mr. Northup is placed; at the same time he should consider the 
position in which we are placed; what we are bound to do; what our 
duties require of us, and I want to give him every opportunity in the 
'world to consider the matter, and I move the committee take a recess of 
ten minutes in order to give Mr. Northup time to consider the matter. 

Mr. Eyan — You stated in the opening of your testimony here, Mr. 
Northu;^ — said that you didn't know Mr. Eyan; never told Mr. Eyan 
that any money had been offered to you? 

A. — I will explain that in this way: 1 didn't know who Mr. Eyan was 
at all. 

Q. — Of course. What I want to get at is this: In giving my testi- 
mony, I said you told me that no friend of Governor Booth ever offered 
you any money; " but I can tell you this much, I was offered money to 
change my vote from Farley to Booth?" 

A. — Well, I don't think I said that. I think what I told you was, I 
was offered money if I would drop Farley. I don't think I told you I 
was offered money to vote for Booth. 

Q. — You don't deny that you was offered money? 

A. — Well, I considered that 

Q. — The only difference is, that I say you said money was offered you 
to change your vote from Farley to Booth, and you say it was to drop 
Farley? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

The motion of Mr. Amerman was carried, and a recess of ten minutes 
was taken. 



TESTIMONY OF B. C. NOETHUP— (EEGALLED.) 

The committee reassembled. 

B. C. Northup, recalled: 

Mr. Norton — What was the man's name who made you the offer, as 
stated' by you? Digitized by (^OOgle 
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Answer — Thomas Hughes. 

Q. — Where does he reside; what place in Nevada? 

A. — Well, I don't know, in the southern part of the county, below 
Grass Valley; I don't know where. 

Q.^— How far from Grass Valley? 

A. — I don't know. It is three, four, or five miles. He has got a 
ranch down there somewhere. 
\ Q. — Is he a ranchman? 

A, — Yes, sir; that is his business. 

Q. — I believe you stated, Mr. Northup, that you were not acquainted 
with him. 
, A. — I was not very well acquainted with him. 

Q. — Did you know him personally? 

A. — I had never seen him to know him. 

Q. — Do you know where his ranch is? 

A. — I don't; I know it is below Grass Valley. 

Q. — In what direction from Grass Valley? 

A. — Well, that I could not tell you; I never was there. I am under 
the impression, though, it is to the southward of Grass Valley; but 
whether it was four or five or ten miles, I could not tell. 

Q. — I am asking with reference to sending I'or him. 

A. — I think Mr. Pelham could tell you exactly. 

Q. — Is he an acquaintance of Mr. Pelham's? 

A. — Yes, sir; I think so. 

Q. — Is he an old resident of Grass Valley, so far as you know. 

A. — Yes, sir; I think he is. Anybody in Grass Valley knows him. 

Mr, Amerman — I move that this committee adjourns, subject to the 
call of the Chairman. 

Mr. Curtis — You will remember that when Mr. Boruck was before 
you, he stated that he desired, if the committee would permit him, n«t 
to give the name at that time, but he would, if subsequently it was 
desired. You excused him and the name was given by Mr. Carter. 
We want the committee to understand that Mr. Boruck does not stand 
in contempt, at all. 

The Chairman — I will authorize the Sergeant-at-Arms to subpoena 
Thomas Hughes. 

Mr, Amerman — I move that we adjourn. 

Mr, Norton — I move, as an amendment, that we adjourn to meet 
to-morrow evening at seven o'clock. 

The motion as amended prevailed, and the committee adjourned. 



SECOND NIGHT'S PEOCEE DINGS. 

Thursday, February 5th, 1874. 

At seven o'clock the committee met. Present, a fhll committee. 
All witnesses who had not yet testified were excluded from the room. 
Mr. Brown was granted leave to remain. 
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TESTIMONY OF EICHAED BEOWK 
EiCHARD Brown, called, sworo, and examined: 

Id^r, Summers — Mr. Brown, the object of this investigation is to ascer- 
tain, in regard to the facts, with regard to alleged briberies and fraud 
chai^ged against undesignated members of this present Assembly, in the 
late Senatorial contest. Will you please state to the committee what 
you know in regard to the matter, if anything? 

Answer — Well, I am not conscious of having done anything, or 
bribed any person, and I would like to be asked questions. 

Mr. Norton — What is your name? 

A. — My name is Eichard Brown. 

Q — Where have you resided before you came to Sacramento? 

A. — I resided in San Francisco. 

Q. — For how long a time in San Francisco? 

A, — Six or seven years. 

Q. — In what business have you been engaged in San Francisco? 

A. — I have been in th^ Sheriff's office for four years of that time. I 
was a salesman part of the time with P. J. White & Co., on Front 
street. The balance of the time I have been engaged in collecting for 
a number of merchants in San Francisco, associated with an attorney 
by the name of Mr. Craddock. 

Q. — What time did you come to Sacramento, with reference to the 
Senatorial contest, before its close? I mean the contest for the long 
term? 

A. — Well, Mr. Norton, I did not come with a view of participating. 

Q. — I did not ask you that. How long did you come, before it closed? 

A. — Well, I think, Mr. Norton, that I came here about a week — five 
or six days, thereabouts — before the organization of the House. I have 
forgotten now, really, as to what day; I believe it was two weeks after 
that, that the Senatorial contest commenced. 

Q. — What day of the month were you elected Enrolling Clerk of the 
House? You were so elected, were you not? 

A. — I believe so; yes, sir. Well, my memory is at fault about that; 
I forget, now, how many days it was. My contest was a very close 
one, and I believe it was made the special order for one or two days 
afterwards. 

Q. — Were you declared defeated the first day? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — Your main competitor was Tod Eobinson? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q, — On a subsequent day you were declared elected? 

A. — Yes, sir. On a subsequent day it was declared a tie, and subse- 
quently to that I was elected. 

Q. — B^ a handsome majority? 

A.-^By a considerable majority. 

Q. — Did you form the acquaintance of a man by the name of J. C. 
Carter, before you were elected Enrolling Clerk — one of the members 
of the House? 

A. — I did, on or about that time. 

Q. — On or about what time? 

A. — A little before I was elected Enrolling Clerk — a Mr. Carter from 
Yuba? . v.^^1^ 
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Q. — Yes, sir. Under what circumstances did you form his acquaint- 
ance? 

A. — Well, I think I solicited his vote. 

Q.— For Enrolling Clerk? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q. — Was that the first time that you had ever met him personally? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q.— It was? 

A. — I never knew him tefore, Mr. Norton. That was the first time I 
ever met him. 

Q. — He was an entire stranger to you up to that time? 

A. — Entirely so, sir. 
^ Q. — After your contest was over, did you see him again? 

A. — Oh, 1 saw him several times before that — before my contest was 
over. He came to me once, I believe, and told me if I would get him a 
man to vote for some m^n by the name of Campbell for Sergeant-at- 
Arms, he would support me for Enrolling Clerk. Well, I told him I 
would see what I could do about it; but I found that a friend of mine, 
by the name of Hawkins, was running for Sergeant-at-Arms in the 
Senate, and I didn't do anything in regard to obtaining a vote. 

Q. — How much money did you bring with you from San Francisco? 

A. — I think I had forty dollars or fifty dollars; may be a hundred. . 

Q. — When you first came up? 

A.— ^Not to exceed a hundred. 

Q. — The week before the commencement of the session? 

A. — Not to exceed one hundred dollars. 

Q. — Was your family with you? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q. — You came alone? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — You are a married man, are you? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — And have a family? 

A. — Yes, sir; two children. 

Q. — After this conversation with Mr. Carter, with reference to your 
getting a vote for his candidate for Sergeant-at-Arms, when next did 
you see him to have a conversation with him about the ballots? 

A. — Well; I disremember. It was .a little before or alter I was 
elected. It might have been — I think it was — between the time that it 
was declared a tie vote between Mr. Eobinson and myself, and the time 
that I was elected. 

Q. — What arrangement did you make, if anything, with Mr. Eardley, 
from Santa Clara? 

A. — I agreed to appoint him. 

Q. — Is that all the arrangement? 

A. — Well, I agreed to give him a portion of the office, but I after- 
wards went to him and told him that that was contrary to law, and I 
wanted him to relieve me of it, and he did so. 

Q. — What was the consideration that he was to give you for you to 
give him one half of the office? 

A.— Well, he agreed to get me a certain number of votes. 

Q. — How many votes did he agree to get you if ypu would give him 
one half of the office? 

A. — Well, he didn't say. 

Q. — Did he name any delegation? Digitized by CjOOQIc 
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A.— Not particularly. m 

Q. — Did you make a promise to nim to give him one half of the office 
without you had a certain understanding with him how much strength 
he would hring to you? , 

A. — Oh, w^ll, there isn't anything — I don't remember there being any- 
thing said except as I detailed. I agreed this way; that up to the time 
he was appointed I should pay him at least one half of my pay until I 
got him an appointment. 

Q.— Waa that all the arrangement that you made with Mr, Eardley? 

A. — That was all. 

Q. — That was all the understanding you had with him? 

A. — That was all. 

Q. — No further arrangement was made? 

A. — Well, that was the substance of the arrangement. I don't know 
that there was no other word said. 

Q. — Was Mr. Carter cognizant of this arrangement with Mr. Eardley? 
Did he know of that? 

A. — I don't think he did, sir; I don't know that he did. 

Q. — Did Mr. Carter promise to vote for you as Enrolling Clerk? 

A. — He promised that if I would get some votes for Campbell that he 
would vote for me for Enrolling Clerk. 

Q. — Did you get those votes? 

A. — No, sir, I did not. As I said before, I found out that Mr. 
Hawkins 

Q. — Did Mr. Carter vote for you? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — The day before the Senatorial contest closed; it closed, I believe, 
on the twentieth of December; Governor Booth was elected Senator on 
the twentieth? 

A. — Yes, sir; I believe he was elected on Saturday. 

Q. — I call your attention now to the nineteenth — the day before that 
contest closed. Do you remember going after Mr. Carter down in the 
lobby or in the hall? 

A. — I did, sir. 

Q. — What did you say to him? ' 

A. — I said if he was at leisure — when he was at lei3ure— to drop up 
and see me at my room. 

Q. — He was in the lobby, or in the House proper, when you went for 
him? ' 

A. — Well, I disremember; he was standing up; I disremember if he 
was in the lobby or inside of the bar or not. 

Q. — How long was that before the Legislature went into joint con- 
vention on that day? 

A. — It was before the Legislature met. 

Q. — Before they met? 

A^ — 'Well, they went into session in the morning, I believe they met 
at that time at eleven o'clock. 

Q. — Did he go with you? 

A. — I have forgot whether I went up to my room and he followed me, 
ot whether he went with me at the time; but it was very soon after. 

Q. — Who was in your room when he arrived there? 

A. — There was Mr. Eardley and his son. • 

Q. — When Mr. Carter came, what did you say to these parties that 
were there? > 

A. — I wanted to converse with Mr. Carter, and Mr^| 
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had better explain this to you now, because I would have to explain it 
again anyhow— Mr. Eardley, I thought he would think that I was giv- 
ing away his place, whereas I did not intend to do anything of the sort, 
and I wanted to have a private conversation with him. Mr. Carter had 
sought a place for some friend of his in my office. 

Mr, Carter — What a liar you are. 

'Mr, Brown — I would a great deal sooner you had assailed me that 
way on the street. I don't desire to be talked to in that way. I am 
very sorry, indeed.. You shall certainly have an opportunity of calling 
me a liar on the street. I must say that I think you are a consummate 
liar. It is just retaliation, that is all; he said I was a liar. 

Mr, Norton — I asked you what you said to these men — ^the man and 
boy? 

A. — I said i desired a private conversation with Mr. Carter, 

Q. — They went away? 

A. — Yes, sir; they went away. 

Q. — What did you then say after they had gone out? 

A. — I said to Mr. Carter that, although I was not — I had no acquaint- 
ance with Mr. Booth — that through a great many friends of mine I was 
induced to do everything I possibly could to secure Mr. Booth's election, , 
that I could honorably. And he said, well, he had no objections to that. 
Well, I says, says I, " Can't you vote for him?" and he says, " No; I am 
a Eepublican; I can't vote for him." I then said that I regretted it very 
much; that if I had two thousand dollars I would lay it down in gold 
notes to-day to have him elected United States Senator. He said, well, 
he was very sorry that he could not vote for him, and thereupon the 
interview ended. My object in having him come up to my room was 
this: that if he desired the appointment of a man in my office — in order 
to have placed him under obligations to me so that I could consistently 
ask a favor of him — I would have granted it. I would have consented 
to have appointed his man that he wanted. 

Q. — What interest, personally, had you in Governor Booth's election 
to the United States Senate? 

A. — Simply because 1 thought he was the best man, and that my 
friends were in that direction. 

Q. — Who do you mean when you refer to your friends, particularly? 

A. — Well, the majority of the San Francisco delegation. 

Q. — Had any of the San Francisco delegation, at any time or place, 
asked you to use this kind of influence to gain votes for Governor 
Booth? I 

A. — No, sir. 

Q. — This you did, on your own responsibility? 

A. — I did it, voluntarily. 
. Q. — What man was it that Mr. Carter wanted to get into the Enrol- 
ling Clerk's office? 

A. — He didn't say. ^ 

Q. — How long before this day had he spoken about it to you? 

A. — It was immediately before or immediately after my election. I 
disremember. 

Q. — How much money did you have at that time? 

A.. — At that time? 

Q. — The time he was up there in the office? 

A. — Well, I don't think I had to exceed ten dollars in my pocket or 
any place else in Sacramento. 
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Q. — ^Mr. Carter says that yon did oflter him two thousand dollars in 
gold notes? 

A. — Well; that is not so. 
' Q. — Have you given all the conversation that occurred between you? 

A. — That is all, sir — only — ^yes; I beg your pardon — he asked me to 
call upon hira at his hotel, the International Hotel, and I said probably 
I would do it. I didn't do it, however. 

Q. — Do you remember about the time he was leaving, of your reach- 
ing out your hand to him, and saying to him, " This is upon honor now," 
or words to that effe'ct? / 

A. — I never said anything of the sort. 

Q. — ^You deny that emphatically? 

A. — ^Emphatically, sir. ^ 

Q. — You also deny, as emphatically, ofltering him any sum of money? 

A. — Any sum of money whatever. 

Q. — Had you ever spoken to Governor Booth about his chances in 
that contest? 

A. — Mr. Booth would not know me if he met me here in this hall. 

Q. — ^Had you ever conversed with any of his friends about doing this 
kind of work, or those who were working for Governor Booth? 

A. — Never, at^any time or at any place. 

Q. — What did you mean by insinuating to him that if you had two 
thousand dollars, you would freely lay it down in gold notes for the 
election of Governor Booth; did you mean do induce him to think that 
you would do so if he promised to vote for iim? 

A. — ^No, sir; I merely wished to show him my disinterested friend- 
ship for a person whom I esteemed very highly, and whom my friends 
esteemed very highly. 

Q; — How did Mr. Carter take the proposition? 

A. — Well, he said that he could not vote for Mr. Booth. 

Q. — Did he seem indignant at the proposition, or was he unruffled? 

A. — Indeed, he didn't; because I didn't see anything that I said that 
could make him become indignant. If he had renewed his request for 
to put in this man in the office with me, I would have granted it in 
order to have placed him under an obligation to me, so that I could con- 
sistently ask him, and impress upon him to vote for Booth. 

Q. — Had Governor Booth, or any of his friend^ or agents, given you 
any money to use in this contest? 

A. — Not one — not a ten cent piece; not enough to get a drink of the 
poorest whisky in the country. 

Q. — When Mr. Carter was about leaving, did you not say to him that 
you would not take his answer as final? 

A. — I did not. 
\ Q. — But that you would call at his room that evening, and asked 
where his room was? 

A. — No, sir; he invited me down to his room. 

Q. — Did you say to him that you would not take his answer as final? 

A. — I did not. 

Q. — Did you promise to go to his room? 

A. — I told him, if I had time, I would. 

Q. — Why did you not go? 

A. — Well, I was busy at other matters, and I didn't think it was of 
sufficient importance to go and talk with a man who said positively he 
would not vote for Mr. Booth. I didn't want to be wasting my ammu- 
nition with him. Digitized by LjOOglC 
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Q. — By ainmanition did you me^Ji the promise of two thousand dol- 
lars? 

A. — No, sir; I meant a waste of words. It would be very difficult for 
me to have given him two thousand dollars, when I lacked about nine- 
teen hundred and ninety dollars of having the amount. 

Q. — ^A'nd didn't know where you could get the balance? 

A. — And I didn't know wherel could get the balance. 

Q. — Was not Mr. Bardley to have the appointment of half the clerks 
of enrollment in your office? 

A. — I think there was something said about it — ^that he wanted some 
^of the appointments. 

Q. — Was not that the* agreement made between you and Mr. Eardlev 
when he withdrew from the contest and agreed to throw his strength 
for you? 

A. — Well, I think there was something said about it — ^about him hav- 
ing two or three appointments. 

Q. — Do yoQ deny that? 

A. — I don't deny it particularly — ^I think probably that that is the 
case. 

Q. — That he was to have the appointment of half of the clerks in the 
enrolling office? 

A. — I think he was to have one or two. I think two was the outside. 

Q. — You say you afterwards broke that engagement with him? 

A. — By. his consent; yes, sir. 

Q. — Because you thought it was illegal? 

A. — Because I thought it was illegal; yes, sir. 

Q. — Did you see Mr. Carter after that at any time, after the time he 
left? 

A. — After the time I spoke to him? 

Q.— Yes, sir? 

A. — Yes, sir; he spoke to me the following morning, and asked me 
why I didn't come down to his house, and I said I was busy otherwise. 

Q. — Didn't he ask you if you had found your man? 

A. — ^He never said anything of the sort. 

Mr. Amerman — Mr. Brown, did you, on the Friday morning previous 
to the election of Senator for the long term, go into the Assembly 
Chamber at Mr. Carter's desk, and tell Mr. Carter that you had some 
business with him, and you would like to have him come up in your 
room, telling him at the time the number of your room — where it was? 

A. — Well, Mr. Amerman, 1 answered that question to Mr. Norton; as 
a matter of course, I will answer it again: I don't know where I didv 
meet him in the room. He was standing up— I just remember that he 
was standing up — ^and I asked him to come to my room, and told him 
the number of it. He might have been outside of the bar, or he might 
have been inside. 

Q.— Did you and Mr. Carter go up to. your room together, or did you 
go first and he follow? 

A. — Well, I am a little under the impression that he went up with me; 
but then, I am not positive about that. He either went up with me or 
followed immediately thereafter. 

Q. — I understand you to say that when you arrived there, Mr. Eardley 
and his son were in your room? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 
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Q. — ^And you requested them to leave? 

A. — Yes, sir. • 

Q. — ^After the conversation was over, and Mr. Carter came ont with 
you, or you came out with Mr. Carter, you say that you have no recol- 
lection of shaking hands with him, and making any remark to him? * 

A. — No; I might have shaken hands with him, but I made no such 
remark; because there was no secrecy of that character that would 
require me to make any such remark. 

Q. — ^Are you acquainted with a man named Mott, who was up here 
as candidate for a clerkship of some kind? 

A. — Well, there are two Motts here. I know one. There was one 
light haired man; from your county, I believe. 

Q. — Yes, sir; that is the man? ^ 

A. — I saw him once or twice, but I have no acquaintance with him. 

Q.^ — Bid you see'him at the time you parted with Mr. Carter, outside 
of your door? 

A. — No, sir; I have not seen him since one time that I had — after it 
was declared a tie vote between Mr. Eobinson and myself, and he came 
in and intruded himself unpn myself and some gentlemen that were 
talking to me, and I said that I would give him. a slap across the face 
if he didn't go away. I have not seen him since that time. 

Q. — Was that previous or subsequent to that time? 

A. — I didn't see hira. I have got no acquaintance with him^ at all. 

"Q. — Well, at the time you told him you would slap him across the 
face— ^ 

A. — I have not seen him since that time. 

Q, — Did you see him when you parted with Mr. Carter, at the head 
•of the stairs? 

A. — No, sir; but I should not wonder if he would be conveniently 
around, to report anything that was wrong about me. 

Q.^ — I don't know that he has reported anything about you in any 
manner or shape. I have not seen him myself. 

Mr, Norton — Did you follow Mr. Carter from the door of your room 
to the head of the stairs, some twenty or thirty feet? 

A. — I did not. 

Q. — Did you go outside of your room when he left, at all? 

A. — I think 1 went right to the door-jamb with him. 

Q. — And there parted with him? 

A. — And there parted with him; just right to the door. 

Mr, Goggins — Mr. Brown, you spoke of Mr. Carter's candidate for the 
clerkship. Did he say anything about tbat candidate during this 
interview? 

A. — No, sir, he didn't. 

Q. — Did he ever say anything about that candidate to you? 

A.— When? 

Q. — At any time' previous to that? 

A. — Yes, sir. I have testified to that. 

Q. — ^You were not explicit about that. You spoke with him on one 
or more occasions before that? 

A. — ^Yes, sir; on one occasion. 

Q. — I thought you said som? of his friends had been to you? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q. — You said, I understood, that the next morning he aiiked you 
why you didn't come down to the hotel. 

A.— Yes, sir. i i^r^n\o 
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Q. — Where did that conversation occur? 

A. — As I was passing him he volunteered to address me, 

Q. — Here, in the building? 

A. — Right at his seat. He asked me why I didn't come down, and I 
said I was otherwise engaged. 

Mr. Norton — It seems a little singular to me, Mr. Brown, that you 
should be so devoted to a man you were unacquainted with, and be 
ready to go so far to aid him. Please ' explain to the committee what 
incentive, what motive you had in thus acting. Governor Booth is an 
entire stranger to you, personally? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — None of the San Francisco members have taken such a deep 
interest in it as you did. Please explain to the committee why it was.' 

A. — To answer that, I will ask you a question: Have you never 
devoted your time and very superior abilities to the success of a man 
whom you did not personally 

Q. — That is not an answer to the question. 

A. — That is the only answer I can give. I thought he wap the best man 
and I think you have made speeches often in Placer County for men 
you have never seen. I did this because I thought he was the best . 
man J because all our San Francisco delegation were going for him, many 
of whom were my warm personal frienxis. 

Q. — Had any of them ever said one word to you, either the San 
Francisco delegation or the Sacramento delegation, or members of the 
Legislature from other parts of the State, about your aiding them in 
this contest? Had any man ever asked you to do this thing? 

A. — Why, I have been repeatedly importuned by the friends of Booth 
. to do the best 1 could. I can't remember every one who did it. 

Q. — Have you been by any one? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q. — Name one. 

A. — Mr. Cowdery spoke as a friend of Booth's, and told me I must do 
everything I possibly could for him. 

Q. — That is one man; who else? 

A. — I have conversed with Mr. Estee about it. 

Q. — Did Mr. Estee ask you also to do the very best you could for Gov- 
ernor Booth? 

A. — Well, he may not have used those very words, exactly. I have 
known Mr. Cowdery since I have been a boy, and Mr. Cowdery has 
always been my friend, and he asked me to do what I could for Mr. 
Booth. It was very little I could do, as I had no vote. 

Q. — Yes; did you go to any other person, any other member of either 
house, except Mr. Carter? 

A. — Oh, yes; I spoke to Mr. Pishon, and asked him to support Mr. 
Booth. I spoke to several members; I disremember all the men that I 
spoke to. 

Q. — ^Did you go to any other member of either house, and ask them 
to come to your room to have a private conversation with you, with the 
same ihotive? 

A. — With the same motive? 

Q.— Yes, sir? 

A. — What motive is that? 

Q. — To get the men to go for Mr. Booth? 

A. — Well, I didn't know but what it was the two thousand dollar 
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motive you were talking about. I don't know; I disremembet*; I might 
have asked men to come there. 

Q. — If you had asked them, you would remember it, wouldn't you; 
and if they came? 

A. — I don't think any man eter came to my rooni at my solicitation. 

Q.— Except Mr. Carter? • 

A. — Except Mr. Carter. 

Q. — Why was it, sir, that you insisted upon Mr. Bardley and his son 
leaving, if you were only there to talk with him in this casual way > 
about^Mr. Booth's success? 

A. — Well, I did not know but what he might renew his request for 
this appointment, and if he did, I was prepared to place myself in a 
position to make him a promise to give him the appointment. 

Q. — What led you to believe that he would renew his request, when 
he had not come to you, but you had gone and sought an interview with 
him? 

A.^ — Well, I did not know but what he might; it was just a matter of 
chance; I did not know but what he might. '^ 

Q. — It appears you had solicited 'him to leave his place in the House 
and go to ]four room? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q. — That did not look much like he was asking you to appoint a man 
in your office that he would name? 

A. — No; he did not do it at that time. Outside of those considera- 
tions, I was anxious to talk with him and use my utmost endeavors to 
get him to vote for Mr. Booth. 

Q. — Then your sole idea was, in getting him up there 

A. — Was to have a private conversation with him and ask him if he 
would go for Booth. 

Q. — What was the necessity of any privacy or secrecy in this open 
matter — this open remark that you made to him, you could say that to 
him anywhere? 

A. — Well, I expect, probably, that I was induced to do it because our 
conversation might be interrupted by persons standing in the imme- 
diate vicinity, and on such things as earnest solicitation to go for a 
person, I think I can do it a little better in private than with* every 
person listening to me. 

Q. — You had no fear of Eartlley and his boy interrupting you; he is 
a quiet gentleman, is he not. 

A. — Well, yes; he would never bite any one. 

Q. — You was not afraid that he would interrupt you, even if he re- 
mained in the room? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q. — Then why did you desire him to leave, if that was all? 

A. — No other reason than what I have said. I thought I could con- 
verse more freely with him, and in the event of him renewing a request 
to have an appointment in my office, I could more readily talk with him 

in the event of him saying . I reasoned in this way: in the event 

of him saying, " Well, I have made a request of you ." This is the 

way I reasoned when I brought him up there: that in the event he would 
say, "Well,. I have made a request of you; now you make a request of 
me, withoui granting mine;" if he would say that, I would in all prob- 
ability have said, " Well, I am prepared to grant your request." 

Q. — You would give a clerkship in your office for a vote for Governor 
Booth? , / I 
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A.-<:-Well, I don't think it is putting it exactly on that ground. 

Q. — On what ground could you put it, Mr. Brown, and do justice to 
yourself? 

A. — I don't estimate it would be an absolute trade. It would be put- 
ting me in a position to be obligated to him, and him in a position to ask 
a favor from me. 

Q. — Your supposed case would make an absolute trade, according to 
my judgment. 

A.— T^ell, I don't think so. 

Q. — Supposing that you induced him to come up in the office, so he 
would renew his request, and you say: Here, you ask me t:> do what 
you desire and I will grant it. Wouldn't that be an absolute trade? 

A. — Well, you 

Q. — He promising to vote for Governor Booth, and you promising to 
put a man he should name in the office? 

A. — 1 differ with you, because I might accede to his request and he not 
accede to mine. 

Q. — You were prepared to grant it? 

A. — I was prepared to accede tp his request, and if 1 then could not 
induce him to go for Mr. Booth, and if he did not accede, I would have 
to fulfill mine anyhow. 

Q. — What brought gold notes into your mind? 

A. — I said if had two thousand dollars, I would pay it down in gold 
notes to insure Governor Booth's election. 

Q. — ^Have you been in the habit of handling gold notes or gold coin? 

A. — Well, no; but the last few notes I have handled I thought they 
looked so much better than twenty-dollar pieces that I wanted to show 
my enthusiasm in the cause. They are so much prettier than gold. 

Q. — You thought that would reach him, if anything would? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — 1^0 one had offered you any gold notes to use? 

A. — Not a cent in the world. I am just dead cold positive on that, 
and that I had not ten dollars in the world of my own. 

Mr. Coggins — Did you have possession of any money belonging to any- 
body else? 

A. — ^I had possesion of no money, either belonging to myself or any- 
body else, at that time. 

Q. — ^Either here or in San Francisco? 

A. — Either here or in San Francisco. 

Mr. Norton — Gold notes are a good deal handier to carry than twenty 
dollar pieces? 

A. — Yes, sir; yes, sir, though I don't find much difficulty in carrying 
the few twenties that I am able to get hold of; I didn't have much of 
either. ^ 

Mr. Coggins — Did you say to Mr. Carter, in that interview, that he 
would not be asked to vote for Mr. Booth that day? 

A. — Oh, nothing of the sort. 
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TESTIMONY OF J. C. CAETBR— (EBCALLBD.) 
J. C. Carter, recalled: 

Mir. Amerman — Mr. Carter, will you be kind enough to state to the 
committee, in brief, just exactly what transpired between you and Mr. 
Brown, fVom the time that he came into the Assembly Chamber, and 
asked you to come to his room? 

Answer. — Well, sir, I was sitting in my seat in the Assembly Chamber, 
wKfen Mr. Brown came in ; I remember that distinctly, and reading a 
newspaper. He stood just between my seat and yours, and, if I mis- 
take not, spoke to you in the first place, and then said "good mornipg" 
toi me, and I looked up and said "good morning," and, having only a 
casual acquaintance with him, went on reading my newspaper; and 
then he stooped down and asked me to come up to his room, No. 72, 
as soon as the roll was called. It was then within a few minutes of 
eleven o'clock; he said he had a matter of business to talk about to me; 
he took a step off, and then returned and asked me not to forget the 
number (72); I told him I would not, and as soon as I answered to my 
name I went up to his room; he was sitting at the table; Mr. Eardley 
and the boy were present; I asked him what he wanted with me; he 
spoke to Mr. Eardley and asked him to leave the room, as he had a 
matter of private business with me; Mr. Eardley said, " certainly," 
and got up to leave; and the boy was remaining, and he asked him to 
go also, and he went out; and Mr. Brown then gathered a couple of 
chairs and took them to the back part of the room; there was a table 
in the back part, of the room, and set them down there, and asked 
me if nothing could induce me to go for Mr. Booth; I told him no; 
he asked me if there was nothing that could induce me to go for Mr. 
Booth, and I told him no, that I was a Republican, and sent there by 
Republicans to the Assembly, and I could not go for Mr. Booth. 
"Now," says he, "I am deeply interested in the election of Mr. Booth, 
aud if you will vote for Mr. Booth, and I will not ask you to do it to- 
day, but some other time when you are called upon, I will place two 
thousand dollars in gold notes in your hands, and nobody will ever 
know anything about it. The most of your delegation are going for 
Mr. Booth, and you will stand well with them if you do it." I told 
him that there was no use in talking to me; I was a Republican, 
elected and sent there by Republicans, and I could not do it. He stood 
up and said, "I am not going to take this for a final answer. Where do 
you room?" I told him I roomed at the International Hotel; he then 
asked me when I would be there; I told him that I was usually in be- 
tween five and six o'clock: he said* he would call and see me; I told 
him he might do it, as he wished to; it would do him no good; he fol- 
lowed me to the head of the stairs, and said: "Mr. Carter, now remem- 
ber, this is on honor between gentlemen." Before he had offered this 
two thousand dollars in gold notes, he had said about the same thing to 
me, that this was on honor. But, so far as asking him for anybody 
else, about this place, for anything, for a friend of mine, or for myself, 
I have never done it to him or anybody else. 

Q. — Mr. Carter, did you have any friend that you desired to get a 
positipn for in the Enrolling Clerk's office? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q. — Did you ever ask Mr. Brown for the position? OooqIp 
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A. — ^And that is what astonished me; when that came oat when he 
was testifying. I was so surprised. 

Mr, Norton — The substance of your testimony, I understand, Mr. Car- 
ter, is just about the same as was given last night? ^ 

A, — ^xes, sir; I had no feeling in this matter at all, and as I told you 
last night, I very much objected to getting into this matter, and I only 
tell exactly what occurred; yes, or no. 

Q. — He did emphatically offer you money if you would vote at some 
day he would name? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — I believe you said that he said he didn't care to have you vote 
that day? 

A. — ^He said I would not be called on to vote that day. 

Q. — But the next day, as I understood your testimony; the next day? 

A. — No, I don't remember that he said the next day. What I remem- 
ber flistinetly is, that he said 1 should not be called on to vote for Mr. 
Booth that day. 

Q. — But when you did, if the arrangement was completed, that he 
would put two thousand dollars in gold notes in your hand? 

A. — Yes, sir. I understand that he was to place two thousand dollars 
in gold notes in my hand, if I consented to do it. The money was to 
be paid immediately. He said nobody should ever know anything about 
it. It was just to be between him and me, and I would stand well w^th 
my people, as the most of my people were going for Mr. Booth. 

Q. — You have heard Mr. Browi^'s testimony? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — From his testimony tOrnight, as given before this committee, do 
you believe that Governor Booth, or any of his friends, knew anything 
about this proposition that he made to you? 

A. — I can't say that I have any reason to believe anything of the kind. 

Q. — ^You heard the man's statement? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q. — And those statements must be reckless, if you didn't go to him to 
get the position for a friend of yours in that office? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q, — It never suggested itself to you that he would so state? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q. — And that is what astonishes you? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — Then you must lack entire confidence in the man? 

A. — ^Yes, sir; I certainly do. 

Q. — And in regard to this Campbell affair? 

A. — I remember that it was he who came to me. Mr. Campbell intro- 
duced him to me, and Mr. Brown told me there was a Senator he could 
get, who had told him he could use his name to forward his object in the 
Assembly Chamber, and he thought he could get two more; and Mr. 
Campbell, as I understood it, would need two or three votes to be elected 
Sergeant-at-Arms of the Senate. I told him if he could be of any assist- 
ance to my friend, Mr. Campbell, that I would give him my support. I 
afterwards learned through Mr. Campbell that he could be of no assist- 
ance to him, and I went to him and told him that I didn't consider myself 
bound by the pledge I had given him. He said he thought it was pretty 
hard, after doing what he could — trying to do all he could do — ^for Mr. 
Campbell, to lose my support. I told him I would not say I would not 
ffo for him, but I would not consider myself bound. / ^^^i^ 
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Mr. Ouriis — That was when Mr. Brown wns going for the position of 
Enrolling Clerk? 

A. — ^Yes, sir; Mr. Brown was to get Senators to vote for Mr. Camp- 
bell, and I was to vote for Mr. Brown. 

Q. — Did yon vote for Mr. Brown? 

A. — =Yes, sir; all the way through. I didn't know Mr. Brown. I was 
introduced to his opponent, Mr. Bardley. 

Q. — What do you know about his arrangement with Bardley to divide 
up the office? 

A. — I never heard of it until last night. 

Q. — And you say positively that he followed you close to the head^of 
the stairs? 

A. — Yes, sir: and I know a man that stood close to the head of tho 
stairs, but whether he will remember the matter, I don't know. I have 
disclosed to a member of the committee the name of the party. 

Q. — You are willing to disclose the name whenever the committee 
send for you and desire it? 

A. — ^Yes, sir; I am anxious to doit, because I want to see if that man 
will remember the remark; that he followed me to the head of the 
stairs and said, "this is on honor between gentlemen." 

Q. — ^You have nothing to add to your testimony of last night? 

A. — No, sir; nothing. 

Q. — ^You saw n6 money? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q. — And the whole matter is just as you have stated? 

A. — It is just as I have stated. I believe just as I have said. 

Q. — It does not change your notions about it at all since you have 
heard his testimony? 

A. — Not a particle. 

Mr, Curtis — And you are positive that there was no negotiations 
between you and him? 

A. — Quite. As I said before, I never dreamed of it; I never had any- 
body here that I wanted a position for. 

Mr, Norton — ^You had no friend that you were seeking a position for? 

A. — No, sir; I was not interested in any friend that I wanted a posi- 
tion for. I am a stranger here, ai>d don't know many. 

Q. — And none came with you from your county? 

A.J— No, sir; this man, Mr. Campbell, went home to Marysville before 
the election was decided. He gave up the contest and went home, 
satisfied that he was beaten. 



TESTIMONY OF ME. MOEGAN. 
Mr. Morgan, called, sworn, and examined: 

Mr, Summers — Mr. Morgan, I would state that the object of this in- 
vestigation is in regard to the alleged frauds and corruptions charged 
against certain undesignated members of the present Legislature in 
regard to the late Senatorial election. If you know anything about it, 
will you state it to the committee? i 

Answer. — ^Yes, sir. ^ 

Mr. Norton — Mr. Morgan, you were here during the contest? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q. — One of the members of the House? /^^^^T^ 
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A. — I think 80. 

Q. — During the contest for Senator for the long term, at the late elec- 
tion, did any person or persons meet you with any proposition to vote 
for Governor Booth, or any other candidate? 

A. — They didn't, to my recollection. 

Q. — Would you recollect it, if such a thing had occurred? 

A. — 1 should be very apt to. 

Q. — Well, could you have forgotten? * 

A.— Well. J don't think I would. 

Q. — Don't you know yourself whether you would remember an occur- 
rence of that kind, so recent? 

A. — I said once, that nobody had approached me; I had no recollec- 
tion of anybody approaching me with that view. 

Q. — Well, it is important to know, now, if you would recollect it if 
it had occurred? 

A. — Well, I don't seem to recollect it, that anybody approached me. 
I am aware that, during the contest, all the members, more or less, 
were approached — that is, legitimately. I received several letters, sev- 
eral dispatches, some encouraging me to to vote for Booth, and some to 
maintain the regular ticket; but I was not approached, either by letter 
or verbally, with any improper inducement. 

Q. — During the contest, or since, have you heard of anybody that was 
offered money, gold notes, bank checks, or anything of value, to vote for 
Governor Booth, or for any other man, for United States Senator? 

A. — I have not. 

Q. — No such offer, you say, was made to you? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q. — No man approached you, talking about that, did they? 

A. — No, sir, not that I recollect of. 

Q. — Well, if a man had approached you and offered you one thousand 
dollars for your vote, or two thousand dollars for your vote, in gold 
notes, wouldn't you recollect it? 

A. — I would have been very apt to. 
-Q. — Well, could you have forgotten it. 

A. — I should not suppose I would. 

Q. — ^Well, don't you know whether you would remember it or not? 

A. — I said distinctly 

Q. — That you don't recollect it? 

A. — That X don't know that anybody approached me in a merccTnary 
point of view. 

Q. — You say you don't know? 

A. — I know they did not. 

Q. — That is an answer; that is what I was working for. You say 
now nobody approached you. Did th«y say anything to you about it? 

A. — I don't recollect that they did. 

Q. — Who approached you during that contest with these letters — by 
letter or by telegraph? Who had personal interviews with you, urging 
you to vote for Governor Booth, and where were those interviews held if' 

A. — ^There was a young fellow by the name of McGowan, that was 
very anxious for me to vote for Governor Booth. 

Q. — Is he Clerk for the Judiciary Committee? 

A. — Yes, sir, I think he is; and he approached me several times, ask 
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ing me to support Governor Booth, and used all sorts of arguments 
legitimately, but nothing by way of inducement. 

Q. — No promise of reward, place, or position? 

A. — No, sir: , 

Q.— Or money, or anything of value offered you? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q. — Where did he Jiold his interviews with you? 

A. — I saw him several times — took dinner with him at the French 
House. He met me at the Golden Eagle once or twice^ came to my 
desk in the Assembly once or twice, and was very anxious. 

Q. — Where were you rooming at that time? 

A. — ^At the Golden Eagk. 

Q. — Did he come to your room at the Golden Bagl'e? 

A. — I don't remember that he did. 

Q.-.— How did you come to go and take dinner with himj upon his in- 
vitation ? 

A. — Upon his invitation; yes, sir. 

Q. — How many times did that occur? - 

A. — Twice. 

Q. — The subject conversed about each time was Governor Booth's 
election? 

A. — Governor Booth's election. 
' Q. — At both interviews? 

A. — Both interviews. 

Q. — ^He held out no promise to you, you say? 

A. — Not the slightest. 

Q. — Offered no inducen\ent? 

A. — Nothing of the kind. 

Q.-»*-Who else did you converse with about it — ^that is, who urged you 
in this manner? 
. A. — Well, Senator Turner, from our own county, thought that I had 
better vote for Mr. Booth. 

Q. — Did he offer you any inducement — hold out any inducement? 

A.—'Nothing, any more than he thought I would ingratiate myself in 
favor iamongst my constituents by so doing. 

Q. — Urged as a reason that your constituents were favorable to Gov- 
ernor Booth? 

A. — Some of them. 

Q.-^Some, or a majority? 

A.— Well, I don't know. 

Q. — He could not urge very plausibly that the minority was in favor 
of Governor Booth? 

A. — Minorities rule sometimes. 

Q. — Weil, could he make that as a basis why you should support him, 
in order to ingratiate yourself with the* minority? 

A. — To become popular — I suppose he might. 

Q. — You suppose he might? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — ^You would not like to become popular with the minority, I sup- 
pose, merely; that is what you are seeking? 

A. — Yes, sir; I suppose, to be popular with the majority, in all events 
would be best, and to be popular with the minority would do no hurt. 

Q. — Are Mr. McGowan and Mr. Turner the only parties that urged 
you to vote for Governor Booth? 
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A. — I was trying to think. I guess perhaps there was a fhundred 
spoke to me. 

Q. — There was a great deal of pressure brought to bear upon you? 

A. — ^Yes, sir; considerat^le. 

Q. — At any time during the contest, either there or here, was any 
indupement such as I have named, to wit: money, either gold or gold 
notes, bank checks, drafts, or anything of value, offered to you to vote 
for Governor Booth? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q. — Or for any other Senator? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q. — That you are positive about? 

A. — I am very positive. 

Mr. Curtis — How long were you here, Mr. Morgan, before the House 
organized? 

A. — A week or ten days. 

Q. — Did you make many acquaintances here during that time? 

A. — Not many. 

Q. — About how many new acquaintances that you didn't know before? 

A. — Well, I declare I could not say; I made somewhere from one to 
one hundred. 

Q. — Did you get acquainted with Tom Nosier during that time? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q. — Do you know him now? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q. — ^Have you ever met him? 

A. — Not to know him. 

Q. — In those letters you have received, Mr. Morgan, was there any 
promise or any inducement contained in those letters, aside from mere 
friendship, political friendship, for the candidate for the United States 
Senate, any other reasons held out to you why you should vote for him? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q.— Nothing of the sort? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q. — Did you ever receive any threatening letters? 

A. — I received one letter whose tone I thought was rather threat- 
ening. 

Q. — Well, what was the threat? 

A. — I didn't pay much attention to the letter. I just ran it over very 
carelessly, and, by the way, I gave it to this same McGowan. It was 
placed in my hands at the time he was talking to me, and I just glanced 
over it and I gave it to him, and he requested me to let him take that 
letter, that he wanted to see it, and I had no objection. What he done 
with it I don't know. He said he took it to Governor Booth. I think 
he said at the time he wanted to show it to the Governor. 

Q. — How many letters of that kind did you redeive, Mr. Morgan. 

A. — Only one. 

Q. — ^And it was a threatening letter? 

A. — Eather so. 

Q. — And you gave it a casual glance; just ran over it? 

A.-r-Yes, sir. 

/Q. — Are you in the habit of receiving threatening letters? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q. — Then why, when you received a threatening letter, did you give 
it only a casual glance and pass it over to somebody else. 
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A.-^Because he wiis standing, by me, and I expected him to read it 
and hand it back, and he did hand it back just as I was getting in 

the coach with Governor , and I pulled it out of my pocket, and 

he said let me have it, and he took it and has had it ever since. 

Q.-^Did you feel no anxiety concerning your personal safety to cause 
you to look out? 

A. — I don*t scare very easy. 

Q. — What was the character of the letter? 

A. — I could not tell you the contents, or much of the contents. 

Q. — ^You received a threatening letter and don*t remember what it 
contained? 

A. — I believe it said, ' * Woe be to the man that didn't vote for Mr. 
Booth." 

Q.— It reminded you of your, duty — what might befall you hereafter; 
but was there any threat in it? 

A. — No, sir; I think not. 

Q. — Do you remember the exact language of that letter? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q. — Would you if you heard it. 

A. — I could not say. 

Q. — Was there anything said about your scalp? 

A. — I believe the word scalp was not in the letter. I don't recollect 
positively; it may be, but if it was it has passed my memory. 

Q. — Was anything said about your head? 

A. — I don't know, but I guess not. 

Q. — Anything about the top of your head? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q. — Did it threaten anything about your head? 

A.— I guess my head was all right. 

Q. — If it didn't say anything about your head, what was it about? 

A. — It was rather foreshadowing a man's political aspirations. I 
didn't havfe any, and consequently didn't pay much attention to it. 

Q. — Threatening your aspirations, politically? . 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q. — How many letters of that kind did you receive? 

A. — Only one. 

Q._Where from? 

A. — From San Francisco. 

Q. — How many letters did you receive from San Francisco as to Gov- 
ernor Booth, or any other candidate? 

A. — Only one. 

Q. — Mr. Morgan, do you know, or did you know, of an agreement by 
which fifty thousand dollars was to be paid for four votes? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q. — Well, if you didn't know anything about it of your own knowl- 
edge, did you hear anything about it? 

A. — It seems to me I have a faint recollection of a rumor that was 
current that there was fifty thousand dollars to be expended on this 
election; but I have no authority. Where it came from, I could not 
gay — just simply bar-room gossip. 

Q. — You heard that as a rumor? 

A.— Yes, sir. 

Q. — Do you remember where you first heard it, and who it was that 
first spoke of it? 

A. — ^No, sir. 
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Q. — You cannot remember? 

A. — No, sir. • 

Q. — Well, didn't that attract your attention somewhat? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q. — That there was fifty thousand^doUars to be used in the election? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q. — Didn't you think it a little strange that fifty thousand dollars was 
to be used to elect a man to the United States Senate? 

A. — Nothing very strange, if a man has any political history in his 
mind; knowing thar such rumors have been attached to all the Sena- 
torial contests in this State, with the exception of one or two, and con- 
sequently I didn't pay any attention to it. 

Q. — And, therefore, when the people were so excited and determined 
that it should not exist here, did you give that thing no heed — pay-no 
attention to it? 

A. — Not particularly; for it might have been just idle words 

Q. — It may have been, but you was directly interested in it from the 
fact that you were a legislator. 

A. — Certainly. 

Q. — And if fifty thousand dollars was to be used, it was your duty to 
look out and see if bribery was to be used. 

A.— Well. 

Q. — ^And you paid no attention to that rumor? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q. — Could not state where it was? 

A. — No, sir; it might have been in the ('apitol or the hotel. 

Q. — How long before the Senator was elected; how many days? 

A. — I could not tell you anything aflbout it. 

Q.— Did the rumor state how many votes were needed. at that time? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q. — What was the rumor you heard, Mr. Morgan? 

A. — Well, I have an indistinct recollection that the rumor Was that 
there was fifty thousand dollars to be used in this election for the pur- 
chase of votes. This is my own language — votes for Booth for the 
United States Senate. 

Q.— You heard that? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — Now, when you first heard that, didn't it excite your curiosity? 

A. — It might have come right from one of the Houses, or the Sena- 
tors, I don't know. 

Q. — Did you hear it talked of afterwards? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q. — Never heard anything more of that? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q. — I believe you was at roll call, in the joint convention, Mr. Mor- 
gan? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q. — And you voted? 

A. — Yes, sir. ' 

Q. — Just before you went into joint convention, or before the Sena- 
tors entered the Assembly chamber, did you have a conversation with 
any member of the House in reference to your vote — how you were 
going to vote? 

A. — Well, I declare, I can't say now whether I did or not. It seems^ 
to me I did at one time; whether on the final vote or not, Lean't say. 
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Q. — The day before the final vote, did you have a conversation with 
any member of the House? 

A.— I don't recollect that I did; I might, with several; I don't know. 

Q. — Did you have a conversation with a member of the House, on 
the day of the election for the long term, just before the Senators came 
into the hall — the Assembly hall? 

A. — I don't know that I did, with any particular one. 

Q.^-How did you vote in the election^ Mr. Morgan? 

A. — Voted a straight ticket. 

Q. — Which one of them; I would like to know? • 

A. — The Republican. 

Q. — Did you state to anybody, Mr. Morgan, that you would vote one 
titoe more for the straight man, or for the straight ticket, or for the 
nominee of your party, but that after that you were not controlled by 
party; that the people seemed to be in favor of somebody else? 

i A. — I may have said so; I don't deny it, but I have no recollection of 
it; I am rather inclined to.think I didn't. 

Q. — To a member who occupies a seat within ten feet of you? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q. — Did such a conversation as that take place? 

A — 1 have no recollection of any conversation of that kind. 

Q. — Did you ever hear any member of the House say, that if fifty 
thousand dollars was to be used, he intended to have his portion of it; 
if so, who was it? 

A. — I never heard anybody make such remark. 

Q. — ^You never heard any member say that? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q. — Did you ever hear anybody say, if not addressed to you, in your 
presence, that there was fifty thousand dollars could be used, and any 
man who would not get his portion of it, was a d — d fool? 

A. — I have no recollection of it. 

Q. — Now, wouldn't you remember that, if it had occurred? 

A. — I think so. 

Q. — Well, did it -occur? 

A. — I have no recollection of it. 

Q. — ^You think you don't recollect anything of the kind? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q. — And the fifty thousand dollars you have no recollection of — ex- 
cept you think it was a rumor? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Mr. Goggins — Was there any signature attached to that threatening 
letter? 

A. — Yes, sir; there was. 

Q. — Do you remember what the signature waft? 

A. — It was Merritt — I remember the signature. 

Q. — Was that any of your acquaintances? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — It was a genuine letter and signature? 

A. — ^Yes, sir; It was in his handwriting. 

Mr. Curtis — Mr. Morgan, that is the letter, is it? [Handing witness 
letter.] 

A. — Yes, sir; I think it is. 

Mr. Norton — Where has it been, Mr. Morgan, since? 

A.— With Mr. Bullock. 
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San Francisco, December 15th, 1873. 



Dear Sir: From the latest news from the Capital, the election for 
"United States Senator is waxing warm; I wish to write you a few lines 
concerning the coming event. The sentiment of the people — the working 
classes — is in favor of Booth strongly. Of course, you will have to listen 
to many that are opposed to Booth, but heed them not, but bear this in 
mind: Woe be to an^ member of the House or Senate, who does not 
give his entire support to Booth. He will be marked at any future 
election. The People's and Workingmen's Party must and will be the 
dominant party — let Stanford and Carr do their damnedest. Hereafter, 
you will aspire to a higher position than you now hold; but, mark my 
words, if you do not do everything in your power for Booth, you will 
be damned for any position. Use every means to elect Booth. We, the 
people, want him for United States Senator, and must have him. Let 
me hear from you soon, and give me any items of interest. 

Yours, very truly, 

STEPHEN F. MEEEITT. 

Direct to S. F. Merritt, 111 Liedesdorff street, San Francisco. 



TESTIMONY OF W. S. M. WRIGHT. 
W. S. M. Wright, called, sworn, and examined : 

Mr. Summers — Mr. Wright, I will state that the object of this investi- 
gation is to investigate the charges of alleged fraud and corruption, 
made against the honor and honesty of undesignated members of the 
present Legislature, in regard to the late Senatorial contest; if you 
know anything in regard to the matter, you will please state it? 

Answer — Any particular member, did I understand you to say? 

Q.— Any undesignated member? 

A. — I don't know that I know of anybody having been offered any- 
thing to vote either one way or the other. Thera was a gentleman 
stated to me, during the time the election was going on, that he was 
here for the purpose of procuring votes, but he was not a member. 

Mr. Norton — What time was that, Mr. Wright; how long before the 
Senator was elected? 

A. — It was either the first vote after the joint convention, or the 
second; I am not positive which it was. ^ 

Q. — Where did he meet you and tell you that? 

A. — He came into my room, after I had gone to bed. 

Q. — Where were you then stopping? 

A. — I was stopping at Mrs. Lull's. 

Q. — How did he find out where your room was? 

A. — Oh, he had been up here before that. 

Q. — You were acquainted with him^ 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q.— Wh^re was the man from? r^ \ 
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A. — San Francisco. 

Q. — Had he said anything to you about the Senatorial election before 
this night? 

A. — He had a talk with me before that. 

Q. — Do you remember whether you had or not? 

A. — Oh, yes; I and he had a talk, probably a week previously. 

Q. — ^About what time was it that he came into your room? 

A. — Oh, I suppose nine or ten o'clock — just after the train came up. 

Q. — You had not yet gone to 6ed? 
. A. — I was in bed. 

Q. — Just tell the committee what he did say, according to your 
recollection. 

A. — I think, when he came in, I laughed at him and wanted to know 
what he was after — ^that is my recollection now — ^and he said he had 
been called here. Said I, I reckon you are looking after votes. He 
asked me then, after the conversation, after awhile — no, I am a little 
fast. I told him I believed votes had got to be in pretty good 
demand. He said that he supposed they were. I told him I understood, 
night before that, there had been three thousand dollars offered for a 
vote, and I don't recollect what answer he made to that, but during the 
conversation he asked me. He stated that he was here to help some 
poor men, and he asked me if I thought it would be safe to approach a 
certain gentleman, and I told him I thought not; that 1 thought I would 
rather it would be him than me. 

Q.— What did he say to you further? 

A. — Well, we had considerable conversation, but he made no proposi- 
tion. He didn't come to me to make a proposition. I didn't suppose 
he did. ^ 

Q.— -What was the man's name? ^ 

A. — His name was McNamara. • 

Q. — Was you acquainted with him before you came here this session? ' 

A. — Oh, yes, some time. 

Q. — ^You got acquainted with him in the city? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — ^You say you told him that you heard somebody was offered three 
thousand dollars for a vote? 

A. — ^Yes, sir; I was told that the night before. 

Q.__Who told you that? 

A. — I think Mr. Dixon told me he had heard there was an offer of 
about that amount made. He didn't say he knew it, but he had heard it. 

Q. — Who was the man that was offered three thousand dollars? 

A. — I don't know. 

Q.— He didn't tell you? 

A. — I didn't ask him. 

Q. — Did you ever learn? 

A.— No, sir. i never inquired anything further about it. 

Q. — Did Mr. Dixon speak to you about something of his own knowl- 
edge, or what he had learned? 

A. — He had been so informed. He didn't speak from his own knowl- 
edge. 

Q. — What did this man say about the price? 

A. — He said, he supposed in case of emergency, he didn't think that 
would be high. 

Q. — If the contest became close? 

A. — If the case would justify it, he thought it wouldn't be high. . 
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Q. — ^Was he talking to you in a spirit of candor and fairness, as 
though broaching a business matter? 

A. — I was drawing him out and laughing. , 

Q. — Pretty shrewd sort of a man, is he? 

A. — Oh, yes, sir. 

Q. — Was he not there rather for the purpose of drawing you out? 

A. — No, for we had talked the matter over before. 

Q. — Yes, but it appears he had to give you some information concern- 
ing another man? 

A. — There was a member, he said he supposed he was rather in 
needy circumstances. The words he used were, he was ft poor man, 
and he wanted to know if he could approach hjm. 

Q. — What member is that? 

A. — Well, I don't know whether that man is in the case or not. 

Q. — The question is in the case? 

A. — Well, it was Mr. Northcutt. 

Q. — Mr. North up has already been in the case. He said Mr. North- 
cutt was in needy circumstances? 

A. — Well, he supposed he was. He understood he was not a man in 
very wealthy circumstances. 

Q. — You was an avowed opponent of Governor Booth's, was you not? 

A. — Of course. I didn't vote for him. 

Q. — And he was talking with you, and wanted to get votes for Gov- 
ernor Booth? 

A. — ^Yes, sir, I understood so. 

Q. — And working in his interest? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — Why should he come to you, you being an opponent? If lie had 
conversations with you, in which he found out that he could not change 
you, why should he lay his hand bar^ to you in that form? 

A. — That would be a question that he could answer better than I 
could. I suppose, because we were pretty well acquainted. 

Q. — When did you first disclose this fact to anybody at all? 

A. — The next morning, I guess. 

Q.— Who did you tell of it? 

A.— I told Mr. Dixon, I think. 

Q. — Did you ever talk to Mr. Northcutt about it? 

A. — I did not for several days. 

Q. — Until after the contest was over? 

A. — I did not. 

Q^ — ^You went on your way, and let the contest go on? 

A. — I don't know that my opinion is in the case. 

Q. — When you did talk with him, what did he say? 

A. — He said, it is very well you didn't. 

Q.— 'The man didn't approach him at all? 

A. — I advised him not to. I told him I thought it wouldn't be neces- 
sary. 

Q. — Did ho say that he had anything of value, money, check, or draft, 
to offer to him, Mr. Northcutt, or to you, for a vote? 

A. — Well, I have stated all that he said. 

Q. — Wellj please answer that question? 

A. — No, sir; he didn't say that he had any money. 

Q. — Or anything of value? 
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A. — That thing was npt spoken of, to my recollection. I told him, at 
the same timfe, that I Understood Jones was in San Francisco, and, in 
fact, I heard he was here. 

Mr, Norton — So had I. 

A. — I told him I didn't know him, but it was reported that Jones was 
in San Francisco, affdjt was reported that he was here, and I under- 
stood that he was a particular friend of Governor Booth's, and, if ^e 
took a notion, it was no knowing what he might do. 

Q. — Jones did not come here at all? 

Ai — Not that I know of. 

Q. — This is mere rumor? 

A. — It was just rumor. Yes, sir. 

Q. — That is all you know about it, is it, Mr. Wright? If there is any 
other fact that you -know, please state it? 

A. — Well, that is not all I know, from his statements, altogether. I 
don't know of his "having paid any money, or agreed to pay any money; 
but he told me the morning afterwards, or the second morning after- 
wards, that he had a man that was going for Governor Booth. 

Q. — Did he say how he got him to go for Governor Booth? 

A. — I don't think he did, just at that time. 

Q. — Did he at any time after tha€? 

A. — After that, just after the Governor was elected, in the hotel, there 
he said to me, when I met him, he said: My man was a little too slow. 
He said, such things will happen. He said, sometimes men lost a good 
thing by being a little too slow. He told me the next ballot his man 
was going for the Governor; but he said he missed it, for the Governor 
is elected without him. 

Q. — bid he tell you what he was to give him? 

A. — J^o, sir; he didn't say he was to give him anything; but he said 
men lost a good thing, sometimes, by being too slow. 

Q. — Didn't name what the good thing was? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q. — He seemed to have made a confidante of you in all these trans- 
actions? 

A. — Yes, sir; he seemed to select me for a confidante. 

Q. — You being on the other side of the house, too? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Mr, Curtis — He said his business up here was to get votes? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q. — And also said he came up to help poor men? 

A. — That was the way he talked when he spoke of this particular 
man; and he said, further, that he would help some poor man if it would 
get votes. 

Q. — Did he say how he would help him? 

A.' — That is all the words he used. 

Q.-r-He would help some poor man if he would get votes? 

A. — He didn't use the word money. 

Q. — That is the general way of helping poor men? 

A. — No; he is pretty smart; he was not going to put his foot in it if 
he could help it. 

Q. — He was not going to put his foot in it that way? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q. — And in the conversation with you, Mr. Wright, didn't he state that 
some man had been in time and had not lost a good thing. Did he lead 
you to understand that any man had procured this good thing?oQlc 
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A.^ — He told me aDother gentleman was going for Governor Booth; 
but he didn't speak as if it was by his influence in any way. 

Mr, Coggins — What do you say his name was, Mr. Wright?^ 

A. — Mr. McNamara. 

Q. — What is his business? 

A. — He has followed teaching school for some time. 
> Q.— What? , 

A. — Teaching school. 

Q. — In San Francisco? 

A. — Yes, sir. ^ 

Q. — Had you known him before? How long had you known him? 

A. — Well, the first time I saw him was about eighteen hundred and 
sixty-six; I didn't make his acquaintance then; I have been tolerably 
well acquainted with him for the last few years. 

Q. — Is he in a position to have money of his own to spend freely? 

A. — Well, I did not think so; I do not think he has a great deal of 
money ahead. • 

Q. — Did he speak as if representing anybody particularly — as if he 
came up at the instance of any person? 

A. — I think probably he had been requested to come up here; that 
was my understanding. 

Q. — Did he say anything of that kind — that he had been? 

A. — Yes, sir; he said he had been summoned to come immediately 
here. 

Q. — Did he say who by? 

A. — I do not think he said who by, although I understood by whom — 
not by anything he said, though. / 

Q. — Who had he been summoned by? 

A. — He showed me a dispatch. 

Q. — What were the contents of the dispatch? 

A. — The contents, I think — well, it was a bad light — as well as I 
could read it, was to come immediately. 

Q. — Who was it from? 

A. — The name to it was Hart. 

Q. — Any first name. 

A.-r-There was no first name to it. 

Q. — Was there any one present in the room when this conversation 
took place, except you two? j 

A. — My son was in there. 

Mr. Nonon — Mr. Wright, did he tell you that he was a friend of Gov- 
ernor Booth's? 

A. — Yes, sir; oh, yes, sir; he said he was a friend, and felt very much 
interested in the election. 

Q — Did he hold out any inducement to you at any time, except to 
use argument with you, to vote for Governor Booth? 

A. — No, sir. V 

Q. — And came to you and laid these plans all before you, knowing 
you were going to vote the straight Democratic ticket? 

A. — I told him previously I was going to vote the straight ticket; but 
also, previously to the election, I told him I had no objection to Gov- 
ernor Booth b^ing elected, and I don't know but I told him, the first 
time hQ was up here, that it would not hurt my feelings if he was 
elected. 

Q. — But at the time he had this conversation with yau in the. night, 
he knew that you were going to support Mr. Farley ?®^^y^^^^S'^^ 
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A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — If there had been a wrong motive, a bad motive, he would not 
have been likely to unfold it to you, you being on the other side? 

A. — I don't know if he would, knowing me as he does. 

Q. — Do you know that he was a friend of Governor Booth's in the 
fight? 

A. — Oh, I know from his statements. I can't know anything farther. 

Q. — How old is your son? , 

A. — Nineteen. , * 

Q. — Is he now in the room? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — He is in the room here now? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — Was with y^ou at the time? 

A. — He^had not went to bed. He was sitting up reading. 

Q, — The conversation was open there, in the presence of your son? 

A. — Oh, yes, sir. 

Q. — Wa^ there anybody by when he met you In the hotel, when he 
spoke about this man having been too slow? 

A. — Not that I recollect of that would notice the conversation. 

Q. — They were passing in and out as usual there on the steps on such 
an occasion? 

A. — Yes,, sir. 

Q. — He must have referred, then, to some other man than Nr. North- 
up; because you tell us that you had a conversation with Mr. Northup, 
and he told you Ihat he had not approached him? 

A. — Yes, ,sir. He told me at the time the man's name; but I, being a 
stranger to all the members, I don't recollect the name. 

Q. — It was not Mr. Northup? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q. — Did he claim that he was in needy circumstances, too? 

A. — No, sir; he only said that a man, by being too slow, sometimes 
lost a good thing. 

Q. — At the time he said he had procured a man, he didn't say whether 
be had procured him by argument, or how? 

A. — I think I asked him how he got along getting votes. 

Q. — And you opened the conversation there in the room about the^ 
votes for Governor Booth? * 

A. — I commenced laughing at him as soon as he came in, and asked 
him if he was looking for votes. 

Q. — So that really you opened the conversation on both occasions? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — Alluding to the Senatorial fight? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Mr, Curtis — Mr. Wright, was there anything else in that note except 
"Come immediately?" 

A — That was all. 

Q. — Anything about paying expenses? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q. — Did you have any subsequent conversation with him in reference 
to his expenses being paid, and why he was up here, knowing his con- 
dition? 

A.^— I didn't ask him anything in regard to that at that time. 

Q. — Why, did he show you the dispatch at the room there? 

A. — Yes, sir; he just handed it to me in the room there, and I read it* 
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Q. — Did he say whether he saw Hart that night when he came lo see 
you? 

A. — I don't recollect whether I asked him. 

Q.— Did he come right from the train to your room? 

A. — It could not have been very long, because it was between nine 
and ten when he came in there. 

Mr, Amerman — I move we take a recess for ten minutes. 

The motion was carried. 



At nine o'clock the committee reassembled. 

TESTIMONY OF S. B. WEIGHT. 
S. B. Wright, called, sworn, and examined: 

The Chairman — Mr. Wright, the object of this committee is to investi- 
gate certain alleged frauds, charged against the honor and honesty of 
undesignated members of the Legislature in the late Senatorial contest. 
Please state to the committee what you know concerning it, or answer 
such questions as the gentlemen may deem proper to ask you. 

Mr. Norton — Were you present with your father at the time Mr. Mc- 
Namara called to see him from San Francisco? 

Answer — Yes, sir. 

Question — About what time in the night was it? 

A. — I presume it was between nine and ten o'clock. 

Q. — How long have you been acquainted with this gentleman named 
McNamara? 

A. — I never saw him until he came up here during the Senatorial con- 
test. 

Q. — Had you seen him before this night that you met him at your 
father's room? 

A. — Yes, sir; he was up here once before that time— him and his wife. 

Q. — Your father has been acquainted with him for some time? 

A.— Yes, sir. 

Q —You had not made his acquaintance before? 

A. — No, sir; I never saw the gentleman that I remember of until he 
came up here during the Senatorial contest. 

Q. — You heard your father's testimony in regard to that; you were in 
the room? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — Do you corroborate him in his statements? 

A. — Yes, sir; I think everything he said is correct. 

Q. — Do you think of anything except what he did state to the com- 
mittee; do you .remember of anything that occurred except what was 
stated by your father — any additional testimony? 

• A. — Well, in regard to the testimony that father gave concerning the 
night's conversation, I don't remember anything more in particular; but 
this gentleman told me that he was here to assist any person who might 
want assistance — any poor person. 

Q. — Mr. McNamara told you that? 
.A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — In the presence of your father? ^ 

A. — Well, I think he told father that night, but he told me that pre- 
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Q. — He told you that before? 

A. — Yes, I think so. 

Q. — You had a conversation, then, with him when your father was 
not present with this man? 

A. — Oh, yes, sir, I had several conversations with him. 

Q. — Will you give that conversation In detail to the committee? 

A. — Well, sir, I could not give any particular conversation in detail. 

Q. — Well, I mean the substance of.it? 

A.— I don't know that I could 'do that, any particular eonversation; 
bui I remember one conversation that I had with him here in the lobby. 
I asked him — I met him in the morning and I asked him — if everything 
was all correct on his side. . He said he thought so; that at the next 
ballot there would be a change. 

Q. — What day was that with reference to the close of the fight? 

A. — That was the day the fight closed. 

Q. — That was in the morning before the Senators came in to join the 
Assembly in the Assembly chamber? 

A. — No; I think the Senators were in there; but it was before the 
balloting. 

Q. — He said there would be a change? 

A. — Yes, sir; he said the next ballot. 

Q. — Did he tell you what would cause the change? 

A. — No, sir; but I inferred fi'om his being here, and having said that 
he was here to assist any person who might want a little money, and 
his having said that he favored Booth's election, that it might be owing 
to pecuniary causes. 

Q. — You inferred that? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q.— But he didn't state that? 

A. — No, sir; he didn't make the direct proposition. 

Q. — Did he tell you that he had used any means to change anybody? 

A. — He didn't tell me that he had used any means directly. 

Q. — Or indirectly? i 

A. — I think not. 

Q. — Did he tell you that he had money for some needy person to vote 
for Governor Booth? 

A. — He said he was here to assist any needy person who might need 
assistance. 

Q. — Thp,t conversation occurred the night your father was there, in 
your presence? , 

A. — I think that conversation occurred there; but I think he stated 
it also to me previously. 

Q. — But did he state anything different from that before? 

A. — I don't know; our conversation was not confined to any particu- 
lar subject, and I could not say whether he stated to me anything differ- 
ent from that or not. 

Q. — Did he say anything to your father by which he induced him to 
vot6 for Governor Booth, by holding out any promises to him? 
• A. — No, sir; I think he wrote a couple of letters to father, asking 
him to give Governor Booth his support. He said that Governor Booth 
was a good man, and that it was the wish of the people that Governor 
Booth should be elected as United States Senator, and that Governor 
Booth was an educated man, and stated a great many other things in 
relation to it, and said that he ought to. 

Q. — Now, in this conversation that night, whei^. l^e^jpi^^there soon 
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after leaving the train fVom San Francisco, and your father' spoke to 
him and asked him if he was after votes, did he then at that, time offer 
him anything; hold out any inducement to him? 

A. — Oh, no; he never offered father any money at all; only he 
wanted, of course, to get father to vote for Booth, if he could; but he 
didn't offer him any money to influence his vote at ail. 

Q. — Did he tell you, at any conversation he had with you, that he 
had offered any person any money or anything else of value, any blank 
checks? 

A. — No, sir; he was merely trying to initiate me into the mysteries of 
chicanery. 

Q. — And the mode of electing Senators — ^you being a rising young 
man. 

A. — ^Yes, sir; a sort of an ignorarafus. , 

Q. — He seemed to hold out the inducement to you that it required 
money. » 

A. — I don't know that he. held out that inducement to me; but he told 
me how those things were done frequently. 

Q. — He told you that they were done by the use of money? 

A. — No, sir. He told me that it could be done that way, sometimes. 

•Q. — Did he say that this was one of the times when money could be 
safely used? 

A. — Well, he didn't say so, particularly; but fi'om the fact that he 
said he was here to assist any person who was here and needed money, 
it seemed to me that this might be one of the times. 

Q. — Did he pretend that Governor Booth, or any of his friends, had 
induced him to take this particular course? 

A. — Well, he didn't say that Governor Booth had authorized him to 
come up here, or that any of his friends had furnished him with money; 
but that there was a dispatch sent him from Hart. 

Q. — To come immediately? 

A — To come immediately. 

Q. — And it was in answer to that dispatch that he came? 

A. — I presume it was. 

Q. — ^How long did he remain in the ropm with you that night? 

A. — I could not tell; I didn't notice. 

Q.— Half an hour? 

A. — ^AVell, I wouldn't make a statement whether it was half an hour 
or an hour, or two hours, because I don't know, and I wouldn't venture 
to state it. 

Q. — Of course, your father had gone to bed, and he didn't remain 
long? * 

A. — ^Father was a little unwell from some cause, and had gone to bed 
earlier than usual that night, and he was in bed when Mr. McNamara 
came into the room. ' 

Q. — Did this conversation that he had with you and your father and 
the other ones, make any impression on your mind as though unfair 
means were being used in the contest? 

A. — Well, a man would naturally infer 

Q. — Well, I don't care what men would naturally infer; but did it 
make any impression on your m'ind? 

A. — Well, I will answer that by putting a question to you. I will ask 
you if a man 

Q. — That is not the question. Did you regard the man as talking 
business, or in a genial manner? ^.g.^.^^^ by L^OOgle 
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A. — I inferred that he meant business. 

Q. — Did you tell anybody about it? 

A. — Well, I told Mr. Dixon that I thought if there was any man there 
that waptesd to be influenced by money, that I could send him to an 
individual that would give him what he wished. 

Q. — Did you tell Mr. Dixon what had pcourred at the room between 
him and your father? 

A. — 1 don't know that I did. 

Q.-^Have you told it to any person until to-night? 

A. — I don't know that 1 told all of it; I may have told some of the cir- 
cumstances that happened that night, but I have not told it all, I don't 
think. 

Q. — Had he singled out any one person in tli6 Assembly or Senate as 
being the needy person he was looking for? 

A. — Well, sir, there was a person in the Assembly, the man to whom 
he referred, but I could not recall the gentleman's name. 

Q. — Do you know him? 

A. — No, sir; because at the time I was not acquainted with but few 
of the members. 

Q. — In what part of the house did he sit? 

A. — I don't know that. 

Q. — Did you know the man when he did refer to him? 

A. — I had heard the name previous to that. 

Q. — Do you remember what county he was from? 

A. — No, sir, I do not. 

Q. — Did he refer to Mr. Northup, or Northcutt? 

A. — I told you that I don't recollect the man's name; but it was not 
Northcutt, I can tell you. 

Q. — Northcutt was not the man he referred to? 

A. — He was not the man. 

Q. — But some other man? 

A. — He was not the man that he referred to as being likely to change 
his vote on the next ballot. 

Mr. Curtis — Mr. Wright, did you have a conversation with Mr. McNa- 
mara before that, when he consulted with you as to the propriety of his 
approaching an} body? 

A. — Before that conversation? 

Q. — Before the fight, when you saw him at your father's room? 

A. — I think that he told me previous to that night that he had come 
up here in Booth's interest. 

Q. — Well, didn't he ask you if it would be safe, in talking to you, if it 
would be safe* for him to approach your father? 

A. — He asked me how father stood, and I think probably he|isked me 
if there was any possibility of his changing. I told him I thought not. 

Q. — Did he ask you, then, if you thought it would be safe for him to 
approach another member of the House, with whom you are acquainted, 
but the name you don't remember? 

A.— Northcutt? 

Q.— Yes, sir? 

A. — I think he did. 

Q. — What did he state to you about that? 

A. — He first merely asked me if I thought it would be safe to 
approach him with money, and I said no. Well, I wouldn't say he said 
money, but to get him to change his vote, and I told him I thought it 
would not be proper. I inferred he meant money. Digitized by LjOOQIc 
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Q. — ^You were acquainted with Mr. Northcutt before? 

A. — Oh, yes, sir. 

Q. — Did he ask you if you was acquainted with him? 

A. — No, he didn't ask me if I was acquainted with him; but I presume 
he knew it, because I was acquainted with Mr. Northcutt down there, 
and he knew I was acquainted with Mr. Northcutt, and knew North- 
cutt was coming from the same county, and coming up at the same time 
the delegation came up, and I having been here all the time, I presume 
he thought I knew him. 

Q. — And he asked you up there if you thought it would be safe to 
approach Northcutt? 

A — ^Yes, sir, if it would be save to approach Northcutt. 

Q. — And you toi^d him you thought it would not? 

A. — 1 told him I thought it would not be. 



TESTIMONY OF JAMES ANTHONY. 
James Anthony, called, affirmed, and examined: 

Mr, Summers — The object of this committee, Mr. Anthony, in this in- 
vestigation, is to ascertain the facts in regard to the alleged bribery and 
corruption against the honor and honesty of undesignated members of 
this present Legislature, in regard to the late Senatorial contest. You 
will please state to the committee what you know concerning it, or 
answer any questions that may be asked you. 

A.— I will answer any questions germain to the subject. 

Mr, Norton — You are one of the proprietors of a paper, published in 
thig city, called the Sacramento Union? 

A. — I am. 

Q. — You took a deep interest in the late Senatorial contest? 

A.— I did. 

Q. — Through your paper, and personally? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — You were a warm and. ardent supporter of Governor Booth? 

A.-^Yes, sir. 

Q. — From the first to the last, in the contest, do you know of any 
money, bank checks, or anything of value being used in that contest in 
the interest of Mr. Booth; if so, state it? 

A.— I don't. 

Q. — You were conversant with the struggle from its inception to its 
conclusion? 

A* — Well, tolerably conversant; I didn't run much of nights, but 
during most of the time I generally knew how it was going on. 

Q. — You didn't mix with the boys nights much? 

A. — No, si};. 

Q. — When they were prowling around at late hours, you were not 
out? 

A. — No, sir. 

Mr, Curtis — How long since you quit that? 

A. — Well, about fourteen or fifteen years. I never did prowl much 
about at night. These questions are not germain, I think, Mr. Norton. 

•^^~"^^) Digitized by LjOpgle 
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Mr. Norton — Theu you know of no case where any man was ap- 
proached by any friend of jQovernor Booth's, to procure his vote? 
A. — None. 



TESTIMONY OF JOHN W. FERGUSON. 
John W. Febquson, called, sworn, and examined: 

Mr, Summers — Mr. Ferguson, the object of this investigation is to 
ascertain, if possible, the facts in regard to the alleged bribery or cor- 
ruption, in regard to the honesty and honor of undesignated members 
of the present Legislature, in the IJate Senatorial contest. 

Answer — Yes, sir. 

Question — Please state anything that you may know, or answer any 
questions that may be asked you by the committee? 

Mr. Norton — You are a member of the Assembly, Mr. Ferguson? 

A. — 1 believe so, sir. 

Q. — You were here during that memorable contest? 

A. — I think I was — yes, sir. 

Q. — Do you know of any person during the contest using ^ny money, 
or making any promise to pay money, upon a contingency pending? 

A. — No, sir, I dont. 

Q. — Do you know of any person that had been offered money, bank 
checks, or drafts? 

A.— I heard of no one being offered money. I heard Assemblyman 
North up stating that money had been offered in his presence — that was 
about the remark — or he knew of somebody offering money. He didn't 
tell me positively who it was, or who the party was. 

Q. — Did he tell you the amount that had been offered? 

A. — No, sir, he didn't. 

Q. — When did that occur, Mr. Ferguson — how long before Governor 
Boojth was elected? 

A. — I think it was either the moirning of the election or the morning 
before, I am not certain which. I could not state positively; in fact, 
we were all talking rather jestingly at the time, and I didn't pay much 
attention to him — in fact, I paid no attention to it. 

Q. — Did any person approach you in the lobby? Do you know 
Thomas Nosier? 

A. — I was introduced to the man — ^met him once. 

Q. — Do you remember his approaching you and telling you he was an 
old Placerite, and felt a deep interest in Governor Booth's election? 

A. — Well, he didn't say that, but he spoke of what a love he had f^r 
the old Placerites, and wanted to know if I could not be induced to 
vote for the Governor. I told him no: — I was elected in opposition to 
the Governor, and I didn't propose to play the d — n rascal, and we spoke 
rather sharply togi^tber and I turned around and left him. 

Q. — Was that in the lobby, or in the body of the house? 

A. — Not in theMobbyj it was in the hall, in the dome — standing right 
by the railing in the' dome. 

Q. — Did he offer you any inducenaent? 

A. — None, whatever. . I didn't give him an opportunity. 

Q. — You cut him off with the remark that you made to him? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — So you don't know? ^ j 

Digitized by LjOOQIC 
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A. — ^Don*t know anything about it. 

Q. — So you don't know what further he might have said? 

A. — No, sir; yet, in one subsequent remark,^ in answer to my remark 
about my not being able to play the damn scoundrel, he said it would be 
to my advantage, or could be made to my advantage; something in that 
way. 

Q. — It could be made to your advantage? 

A. — ^Yes, sir; something that way. 

Q. — Did he say in what respect? 

A. — No, sir, not any at all. 

Q. — Did you go in and tell some members of that? ' 

A.-r— No, sir; some members passing at the time overheard my remark. 
I don't remember who the member was now; and I made the statement, 
too, when Mr. Northup and I were talking of this matter. I said I 
believed there was a man out in the hall there that was a little on the 
buy; but I said it in a joking manner, and Mr. Dixon, of Sonoma, came 
up at that time, and we told him he had better go out and investigate it. 
We didn't care to play York, and he thought he didn't care to play 
York either. 

Q. — ^And that is all you know about it? 

A. — That is all I know about it. 

Q. — How long bad you known Mr. Nosier? 

A. — I had just been introduced to him that morning. Mr. Hart, the 
Governor's Private Secretary, came into the chamber to get me to go 
-down with him into the Governor's office to examine some pa|>ers in re- 
gard to an application for the position of Notary Public, and as we 
passed through the hall we met Mr. Nosier, and Hart introduced me 
to him, and passed on, leaving ub together. I have seen the man only 
once since, but only to pass the time of day. 

Q. — That was the first time you had a conversation with Mr. Nosier, 
when you saw him out in the lobby? 

A. — The only time. 

Q. — How did you happen to see him? 

A. — As we were going through, he met Mr. Hart and I, and Mr. Hart 
introduced me to him. 

Q. — Was that the time you had a conversation? 

A. — Yes, sir; Hart passed on; at least he said he wanted to speak to 
me a f^w moments, and Mr. Hart passed on. 

Q. — And Mr. Hart wanted you to go down to the Governor's office to 
examine some papers as to a Notary Public? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — And Hart introduced you and left you? 

A. — Yes, sir; Mr. Nosier said he wanted to speak to me a moment, 
and Hart passed on and left. 

Q. — Was that the time he spoke to you? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — And you told him that you didn't want to play the damned scoun- 
drel? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — Why did you make that remark? That would seem a little rude. 

A. — Wtll, I am a little peculiar, and I didn't want to have anybody 
dictate to me about how I should vote; I wanted to have a mind of my 
own; I thought there might be something peculiar in it, but I didn't 
intend to lay myself liable to an investigation. 

Q.-Then his language displeased you? ^.^,^,^^^ ^^ (^OOgle 
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A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — Now, can you tell what his manner was, and what he said? 

A. — I have given you what occurred, as near as I can; his manner 
was pleasant, of a tickling order. 

Q. — In what manner did he propose tickling; did he say anything 
particularly that led you to think he was proposing to tickle your fancy? 

A. — I don't know that; 1 should call his style rather of the blarney 
order. 

Q. — Well, you are too much of a politician, Mr. Ferguson, to get 
angry at him for, in his persuasive manner, trying to influence you to 
vote for his friend. 

A. — No, sir; but at that time I had heard that there was money in . 
circulation for other things; but I didn't ptropose to place myself so 
that a man could bring me up in an investigation; I didn'tpropose to 
be so placed. 

Q. — You thought, from his manner, that he was perhaps trying to do 
something of the kind, and you so answered him? 

A. — Yes, sir; that was my reason for answering him in the way I did. 

Q. — Did you say to any particular member that there was a man out 
in the lobby that had money; for him to go out and see what he had, 
and try to catch him? 

A. — No; Mr. North up and I spoke to Mr. Bixon that there was a man 
out there that had money. 

Q. — Then it seemed to be your opinion and Northup's that Tom was 
out there an-d had money? 

A. — No; they didn't know who was out there at all. 

Mr. Norton — Do I understand you, Mr. Ferguson, that this conversa- 
tion was an open one there, with parties passing and repassing by you 
all the time? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — He did not say he had any money? 

A. — No, sir; nothing of the kind. The word money was not men- 
tioned. 

Q. — Nothing — no consideration mentioned? 

A. — Nothing that you could call of a criminal nature, sir, as I under- 
stand the interpretation of the law. 

Mr, Coggins — Mr. Ferguson, did you tell Mr. Eyan to go to Mr. 
Northup, and that he could get some information on the subject? 

A. — Mr. Ryan came to me and told me that he understood from Mr. 
Boruck — and had fastened on me as the party who — who had received 
or been ofPered the two thousand dollars, or something in substance of 
that kind; and he went on — he had evidently got hold of this conversa- 
tion between Nosier and myself, by some means or other — and I then 
made a statement, as nearly, to him, as I recollect — as nearly as I have 
to you all — and I referred him to Dixon and Northup in regard to the 
matter, and mentioned, I think, to him, at the time, the remark that Mr. 
Northup had made some statements of some kind, although I knew 
nothing of what proposition, if any, had been made to Mr. Northup. I 
think I told him that Mr. Northup knew of somebody that had been 
ofPered money. I didn't charge my mind with it. 

Q. — Your impression was that Northup had seen money offered to 
some other person? 

A. — That was my impression, from his remark to me. 

Q. — Did you hear anything of any specific offer of that character — as 

Digitized by LjOOQIC 
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to who it was offered by, how mach was offered, or anything of that 
kind? 

A. — No, sir; I didn't make any inquiry at all. 

Mr, Amerman — Mr. Ferguson, I believe that you were taking quite a 
deep interest in the Senatorial fight on the Democratic side? 

A. — It was believed that I was. 

Q. — Do you know anything that will throw any light upon certain 
rumors that have been in circulation in regard to the election of Judge 
Hagar for the short term? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q. — No offer; no inducements or promises? 

A. — No, sir; none whatever. I know I supported Mr. Lewis (?) in 
the caucus, and 1 knew of no conclave being entered into between any 
parties. It was supposed that that was above suspicion. 



TESTIMONY OF C. T. WHEBLBIL 
C. T. Wheeler, called, sworn, and examined: 

Mr. Summers — The object of this investigation is to ascertain, if pos- 
sible, the facts in regard to the alleged bribery and corruption that 
has been charged against certain undesignated members of this House, 
in regard to the late Senatorial contest; if you know anything, please 
state to the committee, or answer any questions that any members 
see proper to ask. 

Mr, Norton — You were connected with Governor Booth in his contest 
for the Senatorship, living here in the city? 

Answer — Yes, sir. 

Q. — Intimately connected with him? 

A. — Yes, sir.' 

Q. — Connected with him in his business? 

A. — Yes> sir. 

Q. — And felt a deep interest in his success? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q. — Do you know of any inducements being held out of a pecuniary 
nature or otherwise? 

A. — No, sir, I don't. 

Q. — To any party? 

A.— I don't. 

Q. — To vote for any candidate for Senator? 

A. — No, sir; not that I know of. 

Q. — No checks or promises? 

A. — Nothing pertaining to it. 
_Q. — No promise of position in the future to any man? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q. — To give Governor Booth his support? 

A. — No, sir; no shadow of a promise. > 

Mr. Curtis — There was a question asked you by Mr. Norton. His 
question was directed more particularly to the members. I will ask 
you, do you know of any middle man acting in the interest of Governor 
Booth, who was not a member. Do yx)U know of any money being 
placed in the hands of anybody, or any agents of any sort, to be used 
away down where you or other parties would iiot j^pgy^^p^j^OQlC 
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A. — I don't know of any, nor no shadow of any, or anything apper- 
taining to 4t. 

Q. — Then there was nobodyyou know of to such an arrangement? 
A. — None whatever. 
Q.— Nothing of that sort? 
A. — No, sir. 



TESTIMONY OF W. J. TINNIN. 
W. J. TiNNiN, called, sworn, and examined: 

The Chairman — Mr. Tinnin, I will state that the object of this investi- 
gation is to ascertain, if possible, the facts in regard to the alleged 
bribery and corruption that has been charged against the honor and 
honesty of undesignated members of the present Legislature, with 
regard to the late Senatorial contest. If you know anything in regard 
to the matter, you .will please state to the committee, or answer any 
such questions as may be asked you by the members of the committee. 

Mr, Norton — You are a member of the Assembly, Mr. Tinnin? 

Answer — Yes, sir. 

Q. — Was here all through the late Setia^rial content? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — Took an active part in it, as a member of the Democratic party? 

A.^Idid. 

Q. — Do you know of any money, promises of place, check, hope of 
place or position being offered to any member by any member of either 
House, or by any other members, to gain votes for any candidate for 
Senator — vote or votea? 

A. — I don't, of my own knowledge. 

Q. — State to the committee what you do know of it, and what you 
have gained by hearsay. This examination takes a wide range, and 
we don't confine the witnesses to legitimate testimony. 

A. — All I know is this: It was from two to five days before the elec- 
tion for Senator, that Mr. Northop came to me» I think it was about 
the Golden Eagle Hotel, either on the sidewalk or inside of the house, I 
don't remember which, and said to me that it was worth three thousand 
dollars for a Democrat to vote for Booth; I said to him, as well as I 
recollect, or asked him,. rather, if there had been any money offered in 
that way, if he was not going to expose it; he said no, he could not; I 
asked him why not, and he said there was a Democrat mixed up in it, 

and I said I didn't care a d n who was mixed up in it; and I asked 

him if he would not send the fellow to me, and if he would make me 
an offer I would blow him. 

Q. — Did he tell you who the man was? 

A. — He didn't; I asked him, but he wouldn't say. 

Q. — Did he say he had promised not to tell? 

A. — No, sir. * 

Q. — Did he tell you the circumstances under which the offer was 
made? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q. — ^He only made the general remark? 

A. — Yes, sir; only made the general remark. 

Q. — And you called his attention to the fact that you thought it was 
his duty to send the man to you? ^.g,,^^, .^ Uoogle 
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A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — And yoti would expose him, even if be was a Democrat? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — He seemed to want to shield him because he was a Democrat? 

A. — No, sir; he made some such remark. 

Q. — I understood you to say that in response to a question? 

A. — Yes, sir; he said he was a Demoqrat. 

Q. — He said he could not do it, because there was a Democrat mixed 
up in it? 

A. — He didn't use those words exactly. 

Q. — Did he tell you how long before it was that this man had ap- 
proached him? 

A. — No, sir, he didn't; that is about all the conversation we had on 
the subject. 

Q. — What was his appearance — did he seem much excited over it, or 
take it pretty coolly? 

A. — No, sir; he didn't seem very much excited. 

Q.— That was in front of the Golden Eagle Hotel? 

A, — Either in front or inside; it was in that vicinity. 

Qi — Is that all you know, Mr. Tinnin, of this charge of bribery and 
corruption? 

A. — ^Yes, sir; that is all I know that would have any bearing in any 
way on it. 

On motion of Mr. Freeman, the committee, at ten o'clock p. M., ad- 
journed until Monday night. 



THIKD DAY'S PEOCEEDINGS. 

Sacrambnto, Monday, February 9th, 1874. 

The committee met at half-past seven o'clock, evening. Present, a 
full committee. 

TESTIMONY OF THOMAS HUGHES. 

Thomas Hughes, called, sworn, and examined: 

The Chairman — Mr. Hughes, the object of this investigation is to 
ascertain the facts, if possible, in regard to the alleged charges of 
bribery and corruption against undesignated members of the Assembly 
in regard to the late Senatorial contest. Do you know anything in 
regard to that matter? If you do, please state to the committee, or 
answer such questions as the committee is prepared to ask you in regard 
to the matter. 

Mr, Norton. — What is your name, and where do you reside? 

A. — Thomas Hughes. 

Q. — Where do you reside? 

A. — Nevada County. 

Q. — How long have you resided in Nevada County? 

A. — Twenty-two years. 

Q.— What part of Nevada County? ' 

A. — About the center. 

Q. — How far from Grass Valley? 

A.-T wo miles. ^ ^.g,^,^^^ ^^ Google 
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Q. — What is your business? 

A. — Farnxer. 

Q. — Been engaged in that business ever since you have been there? 
. A. — No, sir. I have bepn engaged in that business since eighteen 
hundred and fifty-five or eighteen hundred and fifty-six. . 

Q. — How large a farm do you own? 

A. — Three hundred and twenty acres. 

Q^ — Were you here, in Sacramento, during the late Senatorial contest 
for the long term? 

A. — I was. 

Q, — How long did you remain in Sacramento City? 

A.^-About three weeks; perhaps three weeks and two days. 

Q. — Did you come at the commencement of the session of the Legis- 
lature? 

A. — Before the Legislature convened. 

Q. — Before the Legislature convened? 

A. — About four days, I think. 

Q. — Four days before? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

-Q.— What brought you to the city four days before the Legislature 
convened? 

A. — I was a candidate, sir, for Assistant Sergeant at- Arms, and came 
here. 

Q. — In the Assembly or Senate? 

A. — In the Senate. 

Q. — ^You came here on that business? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q. — And remained here till after the Senatorial contest was over? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q. — How many days after it was over before you went to your home? 

A.-*— I think I went up the same day; I think so; I am positive; I 
think it was the same afternoon. 

Q. — Do you know Mr. Northup? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — How long have you been acquainted with him? 

A. — I got acquainted with him, sir, in the County Convention. I 
think it was last June. He was a candidate before the Convention, and 
I was a delegate. 

Q. — He was a member, was he? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — Did you have any conversation with him about either of the can- 
didates during the fight? 

A. — I think not, sir; I think not. 

Q. — Would you remember if you had any conversation with him? 

A. — Well, I am pretty positive that I would, sir. 

Q. — Pretty positive that you would. How often did you see Mr. 
i^orthup during the time you were here? 

A. — 1 saw him every day. 

Q.— TMet him frequently? 

A. — Sometimes two or three times a day, sometimes half a dozen. 

Q. — Did you go to see him, or he to your room in the Golden Eagle 
Hotel, during that time? 

A. — He came to me. He and I were in the Golden Eagle Hotel drink- 
ing; 1 think we drank five or six times at the bar, and I invited him to 
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my room to smoke a cigar; it was getting warm there, the room was 
very warm. 

Q. — What time was that with reference to the Senatorial contest; 
how many days before? 

A. — I cannot tell you. 

Q. — Was it two or three days before? 

A. — I think it was. 

Q. — For what purpose did you invite him up to your room? 

A. — For the purpose of smoking a cigar. We were talking for per- 
haps an hour before that. 

Q. — What were you talking about in the bar-room? 

A. — I cannot tell you what it was; a general conversation; perhaps 
about the candidates, perhaps about the election. 

Q. — You cannot recollect whether you were, talking about the Sena- 
torial struggle or not? 

A.-^I think we was, perhaps. " 

Q. — What is the reason you cannot remember the substance of what 
was there said? 

A. — Well, in the first place, I didn't suppose that I would ever be 
obliged to remember it, and it passed out of my mind. I did not think 
I would ever be called upon for anything. 

Q. — What was your condition, as to being intoxicated, or otherwise, 
when you went to your room? 

A. — Well, I had been drinking. 
, Q — Did you feel the influence of the liquor you drank? 

A. — ^Yes, sir, I did. 

Q. — Somewhat intoxicated? 

A. — Well, I think 1 was, a little; that was what made me go. 

Q. — To get away from the heated atmosphere? 

A. — To get away from the hot stove and out of the crowded room. 

Q. — What did you say to him when you got him up in your room? 

A. — Well, the only conversation that I remember — I read his testi- 
mony — that I had in regard to that. We was talking about the candi- 
dates; and we was talking about this J. P. Jones being in town. We 
heard there was heaps of money here. J. P. Jones had half a million — 
that was the common talk, bar-room t^k — ^and there was going to be a 
terrible amount of money in the fight. That was the only conversatio» 
I had with him in regard to money matters. 

Q. — How much money did you have with you at that time? 

A. — Probably one hundred and fifty dollars to two hundred dollars. 

Q. — Was two hundred dollars the outside figure? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q.— Were you talking in the interest of Governor Booth, or against 
him? 

A. — Against him. 

Q. — Against Governor Booth? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — In whose candidacy were you interested? 

A.^ — Well, I was interested in James T. Farley, after he got the nomi- 
nation; after his nomination I was a Farley man. 

Q. — Before he received the nomination? - 

A. — Well, my preference when I came here was Eugene Casserly. 

Q. — And after Eugene Cassetly withdrew and went out of the fight? 
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A.— Then Farley. 

Q. — How was it about Mr. Finney? 

A. — Well, I mean the nominee of the party. 

Q. — He was really the man you were favorable to? 

A. — He was my man; but after Casserly went out of the fight, then 
Farley. 

Q. — You stood by the party nominee? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q.— I understand, by your testimony, that you are a Democrat? 

A. — I am, sir; yes, sir. 

Q. — Did you say up there in that ^oom, at that time, or at any other 
time, that you would give him a sum of money to drop Farley? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q. — You are positive about that? 

A. — ^I am very positive that I never named "drop Farley" to him, 
for I was a Farley man. 

Q. — You didn't want him to drop Farley then? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q. — Did you say anything to him against Senator Farley? 

A. — iNo, sir, I don't think I did; I don't know of any reason that 1 
should have. 

Q. — Do you know, during the contest or before it actually commenced 
here in the city, that any inducements were held out, either in money, 
gold coin, gold notes, checks, drafts, or any other things of value, to 
any person to vote for any candidate? 

A. — No.sir, only hearsay; that Jones was here with bushels of money, 
that was the bar room talk. 

Q. — Did you, or did you not, hold out any inducement to Mr. Northup, 
a member of the Assembly, to drop Farley? 

A. — No, sir; I did not. 

Q. — Did not propose to give him any sum of money — say three thou- 
sand dollars, or any other sum? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q. — At any time? 

A. — No, sir. • 

Q. — At the Golden Eagle Hotel, at the time I named, or anywhere 
else? X 

A. — No, sir. I am certain that I never wanted him to oppose Farley, 
or oppose any other Democrat. 

Q. — Well, did you offer him any sum of money, or anything of value, 
to go for anybody? 

A. — No, sir. 

Mr. Curtis — Or to stay. away from the fight in the joint convention? 

A. — No, sir. 

Mr. Norton — Or to stay away, keep out and not vote all? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q. — Did you approach him there or elsewhere upon the subject, so as 
to influence his vote? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q. — With the purpose of influencing his vote? 

A. —No, sir. , 

Q. — Were you not astonished when you read the testimony of Mr. 
Northup? 

A. — I was really, indeed, and told him so. 
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Q. — Do yoii know, Mr. Hughes, that your testimony, given to-nigh \ 
flatly contradicts Mr. North up's testimony? 

A. — Yes, sir; I do. 

Q. — You are aware that it is in direct contradiction of it? 

A. — Yes, sir. I saw Mr. Northup yesterday on the street, talked 
with him perhaps fifteen minutes. He told me that he was tight at th^ 
time, that he was full at that time, or this thing never would have 
occurred. Said he: *'I knew positively that you never intended to 
influence me or huy me; I merely said that as a joke." Said I: "That 
is a hard joke on me, that is a very hard joke on me. I have a family 
of young boys growing up, one of them is nineteen years old, and one 
of them is sixteen, going into company, and it is a sorry joke for me." 

Q. — There is no fun in it for you? 

A. — No, sir; not at all. 

The Chairman — You did not say to Mr. Northup, afler this thing had 
occurred, that you were merely jesting — that you did not mean what 
you said when he said that you had offered him three thousand dollars? 

A. — I do not understand you. 

Q. — You did not tell Mr. Northup that you were merely jesting? He 
says that you made this proposition in a jesting way. 

A. — No, sir; I did not. 

Mr, Curtis — I understood you to iay, Mr. Hughes, that you never 
made it, in jest or in earnest? 

A. — I never made it in any way, and he told me he knew I did not, 
yesterday. 

Q. — Did you have a meeting with Mr. Northup, here or elsewhere, 
after the charges were published in the Spirit of the Times^ M^. Boruck's 
paper? 

A. — I did not say that at all, sir. 

Q. — I know; but did you«ee Mr. Northup after that? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

y. — Did you and Mr. Northup converse about the charges made by 
Mr. Boruck? , 

A. — ^Yes, sir; I think there was some conversation about it. 

Q. — Where did that occur; in this city? 

A. — That occurred in this city; yes, sir, that occurred here. I was 
going to San Francisco when I met him. ' 

Q. — You were on your way to San Francisco? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q.— From Nevada? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — ^And met Mr. Northup? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — Did he broach the subject to you, or you to him? 

A. — I think he broached it to me; I think so; I am positive about that. 

Q. — What was said in that conversation about it? 

A. — Well, I do really forget; there wasn't but a very little said. 

Q. — Did you, in that conversation, state to Mr. Northup that you had 
read or found out what these charges were? 

A. — Yes, sir; 1 heard of this Sjpirit of the Times arrangement, but 
never read it. 

Q.--But you heard of it? 

A. — ^yes, sir. 

Q.— And what it contained? r^r^r^n]r> 

A.-^Yes, sir. ^ Q' '^^^ ^^ V^OOgie 
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Q. — Did yon say to him that j^ou were sorry for what you had said? 

A.— No, sir. 

Q. — That you had been drUiik, and was not accountable for what you- 
did say? 

A.— No, sir. 

Q. — Did you say what I have stated to you in those words, or in sub- 
stance as I haye stated? 

A--I said nothing. If I said anything — he said I was very drunk — if 
I have said anything — if I have said a word — I says: "If I have opened 
my head, don't, for God's sake,' bring me into anything." 

Q. — He said you were very drunk? 

A. — Yes, sir; said I was very drunk. 

Q. — And admitted that he himself was drunk? 

A- — He admitted that he was "full." 

Q. — Yes, sir, "fullj" that is the term he used? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — That is an expressive term, is it not? 

A. — Yes, sir; I believe so. , 

Q — ^^Aimost synonymous with a nvin's being drun)<, isn't it? 

A. — ^Yes, sir; I should say so. 

Q. — How did he appear at that interview; as though he was intoxi- 
cated? ^ 

A. — No, sir; I did not notice it, for I didn't think I was much myself. 

.Q. — 'Ihat is the general calculation: the tighter a man gets the soberer 
he thinks he is. 

A. — I think I was sober, but he says I wasn't sober. 

Q. — If you named three thousand dollars to him as the sum you were 
willing to pay him to drop FarJey or keep away from the joint conven- 
tion, did you have any means to keep the promise good? 

A. — No, sir; I didn't know where I could get three thousand cents 
for that purpose. 

.Q. — You had entered into no negotiations with anybody to do a thing 
of that kind? 

A. — Nobody at all, sir. 

Q. — You say you were not politically friendly ^vyith Governor Booth, 
and of course were not aiding him? 

A. — I was not politically friendly with Go*vernor Booth, or aiding 
him. I should not have known him if he came into the room, 

Q. — What is the value of your estate, take it altogether, real, personal, 
and mixed? 

A. — Well, probably, six thousand dollars or seven thousand dollars. 

Q. — Not over six thousand dollars or seven thousand dollars? 

A. — Six thousand dollars or seven thousand dollars; that would be 
the extent. 

Q. — You are well acquainted with Senator Irwin? 

A. — Well, I am somewhat acquainted with him. 

Q. — He had been assisting you in your contest for Assistant Sergeant- 
At Arms? 

A. — Senator O'Connor; He was an old friend of twenty-t^yo years 
standing. 

Q. — You are intimately acquainted with Senator O'Connor? 

A. — Yes, sir; and Senator Kent and Mr. Pelham — A. G. Pelham. 

Q. — Senator O'Connor, you say, had assisted you, and be^n very 
friendly with you in your contest-? 

A. — -Yes, sir; he put me in nomination, and done all he could for me. 
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Mr. Ourtis — Although you were somewhat intoxicated that night, 
Mr Hughes, you were not so drunk but you knew at the time what you 
were doing? 

A. — I think not, sir. 

Q — And you know now what transpired at that time? 

A. — Well, I am pretty positive; I didn't know I was so drunk as this 
gentleman tells me I was. 

Q. — Then could there have been any motive for your offering a Dem- 
ocrat to drop Farley, a Democrat, when you were a Democrat? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q. — You are a Democrat when you are sober? 

A. — I am a Democrat all the time. 

Q. — I was going to ask you, if you were a thorough Democrat when 
you are a sober man, you would be a stronger Democrat when you are 
drunk? 

A. — Yes, sir. ^ 

Q. — Then there could have been no inducement for you to solicit 
a member to leave the Democratic ranks? 

A. — No, sir; not the slightest. 

Q. — Then you were for the Democratic nominee, no matter who he 
was? 

A. — The Democratic nominee was my man. 

Q. — Then if you had been ever so drunk, there was no probability 
of your doing so? 

A. — That is what I think; I certainly never tooted my horn yet f6r 
a Eepublicjin; and I don't see how it could be, for I could not make 
anything by it. 

Mr, Curtis — My experience is, a drunken Democrat is a stronger Dem- 
ocrat than a sober one. 

A. — That is what I think. 

Q. — Then there is nothing in that? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q. — Did you attempt to use any money in the election to promote the 
election of a Democrat? 

A. — Not a twenty-five cent piece did I use in all. 

Q. — For your own purposes? 

A. — Yes, sir, my own purposes. 

Q. — And you took no interest in the Senatorial contest suflScient to 
advance any money or use any money? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q. — Wlmt you might have done in persuasion as a Democrat is another 
thing? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — You used no improper means? 

A. — No, sir. 



TESTIMONY OF M. M. ESTEB. 

M. M. EsTEB, called, sworn, and examined: 

By Mr. Summers — Mr. Estee, the object of this investigation is to, 
ascertain the facts, if possible, in regard to the alleged bribery and 
corruption, in regard to undesignated members of the present Legis- 
lature, in regard to the late Senatorial contest. If ygj^tifefffi^^OOiO^te 
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in. regard to that matter, you will please stat^ it to the committee, or 
answer such questions as any of them ask In regard to the matter. 

Mr, Norton — Please give a succinct statement of your connection with 
the late Senatorial contest, beginning as far back as you deem material, 
in connection with this charge of bribery and coi'ruption. 

A. — Well, I don't know anything about the charge. I know some- 
thing about tiie charge, but I don't know anything about any bribery 
and corruption. I can give you the history of my connection with the 
Senatorial fight. Of course, I was a very warm supporter of Governor 
Booth for that position; had been for a yeiir, or as far back as his name 
was mentioned in connection with that position. I was nominated for 
the Assembly, for my position, known to be a Booth man at the time. 
When I was nominated I announced it; and I stumped during the can- 
vass, and, of course, did everything I could to secure his election. I 
came up here four or ^wq days before the Legislature met, ana although 
I made a little fight for myself, as candidate^for Speaker, yet I came 
here, of course, with the desire to see him elected Senator above every- 
thing else — that was my desire. So far as money is concerned, I never 
knew of money being used directly or indirectly, nearly or remotely, in 
the matter of a Senator. On the contrary, I do know that in the fight 
in San Francisco for our election, and in the fight here, those that I was 
c6nnected With did not have money enough for cigars, unless they had 
it from their own pockets. 1 don't know of any fund or any money 
used even for cigars, except that m6ney that each of us paid out. 

Mr, Norton — You was here all through the contest until its close? 

A. — I was here fVom beginning to end. I know I have heard Gov- 
ernor Booth say fifty times to us, when it has been«talked about last 
Fall frequently, during the canvass, that a little money ought to be 
used to give our meetings a better show, or a better notice, etc. I have 
heard him say, always, he would not use money for any purpose; not as 
I believe from any desire to be mean about it, but that he was opposed 
to the use of money in tbis Senatorial fight. I do not think any money 
w'as used by any person who was a candidate, on any side, this Fall, in 
this city. Of course, I only express my opinion; but I am certain that 
Governor Booth, and his friends, neither counseled the use of nor 
directly or indirectly used a dollar. I think 1 would have known it 
if they had, and I know 1 don't know it. I would say, further; that 
of course during this Senatorial fight, the two or three weeks that it 
was going on, there were rumors in the air about money being used in 
every direction, by everybod}'', and especially by those in the interest of 
beating Governor Booth; but I think I never had any definite knowl- 
edge, and I don't now believe that an'y money was used, even to beat 
Governor Booth, in this fight in this city. 

Mr, Curtis' — When you said just now, Mr. Estee, that when the friends 
of Mr. Booth were talking about using money, that was in legitimate 
ways, at the election? 

A. — 1 mean for using money in making bigger displays at the meet- 
ings. Well, it was legitimate expenses. Legitimate expenses of the 
canvass last Fall, in San Francisco, and out of it.. We had no fund to 
send — no fund to help our friends in the country last Fall. 

Q. — You had nothing to do with the Senatorial election? 

A. — No, sir; not a bit; not at all. I know there were some news- 
papers in the country that I know, or I was told, wanted a little 
money, but they did not get it. I want to say that they, themselves, 
never said a word about it, but some fViends of theirs spoke in their be- 
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half. Relative to this matter of Mr. Brown, I may be pardoned for say- 
ing that 1 never knew that Mr. Brown was Mr. Booth's friend, until 
long subsequent to the election, and, I think, subsequent to his election 
as Senator. I know, that in the contest last Fall, in San Francisco, Mr. 
Brown was opposed to our legislative ticket; that I know; but I think 
that in the Judicial election, that Mr. Brown favored McKinstry. I 
don't say that with any view of wishing to assume any position toward 
or against Mr. Brown; on the contrary, I know nothing at all against 
him. I merely spoke of it as within my knowledge as a fact. I have 
beard leading men of all parties say, here, Democrats and Republicans, 
that they never knew a Senatorial fight conducted in this city where 
they believed it was conducted entirely without money except this; 
and I think that is the general impression among the leading members 
of the Legislature, and the leading people of the State who took an 
active part in the Senatorial fight. I, don't speak now as to any partic- 
ular party, but I mean as to the whole fight. 

Mr, Norton — Take all parties, Democrats and Republicans? 

A.-r-Yes, sir; I think there are a good many members here, and I 
think that they would all bear me out, the most of them at least, that 
it is the general belief of the members of the Legislature, and I have 
heard it discussed, that it was one of the few Senatorial fights where 
money was not used. There was very little drinking and very little 
spending money, by those means that have frequently been resorted 
to in times past, in this city, to my personal knowledge. 

Mr. Amerman — Mr. Estee, there was a remark you just made, a 
general remark. You don't pretend to assure this committee, of your 
own knowledge, that there never was daring that Senatorial fight any 
improp'er means used to insure the election of anybody? 

A. — No, sir. I think my testimony was sufficiently explicit. I said, 
to my knowledge. I said of public sentiment, that the sentiment of the 
Legislature, or those members with whom I had conversed, the gen- 
eral idea'and my idea, was, that money had not been used in this Sena- 
torial fight, in Sacramento. 

Q. — Or in any other place? 

A.— In what? 

Q. — In any other place? 

A. — Or in any other place, relative to this Senatorial fight. I said 
that was my impression. I don't pretend to say that money has not 
been used, for I don't know, but, to my knowledge, I say it has not been 
used. 1 think you will find, that in an exciting political contest like 
this was, or like any Senatorial contest, there are always a great many 
men who want to carry news to all sides, and men who think they know 
a great deal about the fight, and about the chances of getting votes, 
etc. And, doubtless, the same rule in that regard prevailed at this time 
as in other Senatorial fights, but I have never had any definite knowledge 
of it. 

Mr, Curtis — Do you know of any person ever applying for money to 
be used in that way? 

A. — Never in the world, sir. I will state that I met Mr. Booth's 
friends a gre^t many times during the Senatorial fight. I mean his 
known personal friends in the Legislature, not in caucuses. But there 
were a few of us met together and talked over the caucus; well, you 
might say, almost daily, and I never heard even an intimation of the 
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use of money. On the contrary, it was — we were very impecunious on 
that question. I know that all were very anxious for me to sign their 
certificates to get their first week's pay here. 



TESTIMONY OF JOHN L. LOYB. 
John L. Love, called, sworn, and examined: 

Mr. Summers — Mr. fiove, this is an investigation to ascertain the facts 
in regard to the alleged bribery and corruption against undesignated 
meniDers of the present Legislature, in regard to the late Senatorial 
contest. If you know anything in regard to that matter, you will 
please state it to the committee, ©r answer such questions as may be 
put to you in regard to the matter. 

Answer — I don't know of any such thing ever having occurred. 

Mr, Norton — You were the Attorney General of the State? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — Were you here during the late Senatorial contest? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — In Sacramento all the time? 

A. — With the exception of two days. 

Q. — Two days you were away? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — Do you know of your own knowledge, or have you learned from 
others, that any money or thing of value was improperly used in this 
contest to gain votes lor anybody? 

A. — No, sir; I never heard of any such thing. 

Q. — Yoii don't know it and never have heard of it? 

A. — No, sir; except from the general daily rumors in public print. 

Q. — I mean, while the contest was going on until its close, did you 
hear of any such thing? 

A.— Never a word. 

Q. — Were you intimately connected with Governor Booth in his con- 
'test? 

A. — I was in daily consultation with him and his friends. 

Q. — Was in daily consultation with him? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — Was any such thing as that ever stated in your presence, that 
money or anything was to be used? 

A. —Never, sir. 

Q.— Not a word ever said about it? 

A. — Never, sir, that I recollect of. If the subject was ever men. 
tioned in any way it was deprecated, and it was understood that therie 
was not to be anything of that kind attempted by anybody. 

Q. — It was understood by iill his friends that this was to be a fair and 
square fight, without the use of money or anything else? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — And it was such a fight as far as you know? 

A. — Yes, sir; I am certain it was. 
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TESTIMONY OF ALBERT HART. 
Albert Hart, called, sworn, and examined: 

Mr. Summers — Mr. Hart, the object of this investigafion is to ascertain 
the facts, if possible, in regard to the. alleged bribery and corruption 
against the honor and honesty of undesignated members of the present 
Legislature, with regard to the matter of the Senatorial contest. If 
you know anything in regard to the facts, you will please state to the 
committee, or answer such questions as may be propounded to you by 
the committee. 

A. — No, sir; I know of no bribery or corruption at all, to my own 
knowledge, in any manner, shape, or form. 

Mr. Norton — Where was you during the late Senatorial contest; here 
in Sacramento City? 

A. — In Sacramento City? Yes, sir. 

Q. — Here all the time? 

A. — Here all the time. 

Q. — You are Governor Booth's Private Secretary? 

A. — ^Yes, sir; I am, sir. 

Q. — And was during all that contest? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — Did you take an interest in the fight? 

A. — A great deal. • 

Q. — Worked hard for the success of Governor Booth? 

A. — As well as I knew how. 

Q. — Do you know one McNaniara, who resides in San Francisco? 

A. — I do, sir. 

Q. — Did you see him here in Sacramento during that contest? 

A. — I did, sir. 

Q. — What brought him to the city when he came here on the night 
during the contest? 

A. — He came up at my request. 

Q. — Came at your request. How did you reach him? What kind of 
a request did you send to him? 

A. — He was up here twice; once he came at the request of a friend; 
the second time he came at my request. 

Q. — How long did he stay the first time he was here? 

A. — A day, I think. 

Q.-r-One day? 

A. — I think so. 

Q. — Did he take any stock in the contest then? 

A. — Not that I am aware of, sir. 

Q. — Did you know w^hat his relations to Governor Booth were; 
whether friendly, or not? , 

A. — Friendly, as he told me. I never saw him until that time. 

Q. — ^You learned that at the first interview? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — How did you come tp talk to him about it? 

A. — A friend of mine wrote me from San Francisco that Mr. NcNa- 
mara 

Q. — By the way, what is your friend's name? 
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A. — His name is Martin. 

Q. — What is his given name? ^ 

A.— W. H., I think. 

Q. — Now go on. 

A. — He wrote to me that a friend of his — a Mr. McNamara — was a 
strong adherent of Booth, and very intimate with Mr. Wright, the mem- , 
ber from Sonoma, and he thought that he could, by conversation with 
Mr. Wright, be of ^ome use to Mr. Booth. I showed the letter to a 
couple of friends. 

Q. — Who were they? 

A.— Mr. Dodge was one, and Mr. Eoush was the other. 

Q — Mr. Dodge is here; he is Mr. Booth's business partner in San 
Francisco, and Mr. Roush is a member of the Assembly? 

A. — Yes, sir. I thought it advisable to send for Mr. McNamara. 

Q. — Who advised you? 

A. — I say I jspoke to them on the subject. 

Q. — Yes, sir; and they advised you to send for him? 

A. — No, sir; I don't know that they advised me. I asked them if they 
would send for him in my place. I sent for Mr. McNamara, or rather I 
wrote to my friend Mr. Martin, that 1 should be very happy to see Mr. 
McNamara. He wrote me he would come up the next day, or day after. 
He came up. I met him and had a conversation with him. He said he 
had strong personal relations with Mr. Wright, and he would have a 
conversation with him. I told him, I said, " Mr. McNdmara, I under- 
stand from Mr. Luttrell (?) that the Sonoma delegation would vote for 
Mr. Booth if Mr. Casserly was out of the field; he is out of the field, 
'and I don't see why they should adhere to the Democratic cau- 
cus, and not come "right out and vote for Mr. Booth." And in 
the general conversation we had, he was asking how the fight was 
going on, and if parties were using any money; and I distinctly and 
emphatically told him that there was not a cent being used on the part 
of Mr. Booth — not a cent in any shape or form, and no trading. If you 
can get Mr. Wright's vote for Mr. Booth, we would like it; but I tell 
you now, in advance, that Mr. Booth will be elected without Mr, 
Wright's vote. He had some conversation with Mr. Wright. What it 
was, I don't know. He told me that he thought Mr. VV right was so 
complicated with the Democratic caucus that he didn't know whether 
he would vote for Mr. Booth now, but he might in time; and he ask^d 
me if he could be of any further use in the matter, and I told him no; 
and he returned to Sari Krancisco. A few days afterwards I received 
a telegram: "Had I better come up to-night?" I telegraphed him, 
" Come up immediately," because my object was, that if he had any 
influence with Mr. Wright, to have him use it, so that if he didn't vote 
for Mr. Booth, to keep him out of the Democratic caucus, which was 
perfectly legitimate and perfectly right; and that was all that occurred 
between me and Mr. McNamara in regard to Governor Booth's election. 

Q. — Did Governor Booth know what you were doing in the premises? 

A. — No, sir; not a word of it. 

Q. — Having these daily consultations with him, how is it, Mr. Hart, 
that you let such an important matter as that be kept away from the 
Governor? 

A. — I didn't think it was any great matter of importance to commu- 
nicate to him. ^ 

Q. — You seemed to be straining every nerve to aid 'him legitimately, as 
^ou said, and to gain Mr. Wright's vote? 
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A. — Had I succeeded, or saw any show of success in getting Mr. 
Wrights vote through Mr. McNamara, I should have spoken to him; 
but 1 saw it could not be done, and so said nothing about it. 

Q. — What was the cause of your stating to Mr. McNamara that there 
was no money in this fight? 

A. — The general conversation — he wanted to know if the other side 
was using money, or any money was attempted to be used. I told him 
if there was money, the other side would nave to use it, for we didn't 
intend to spend a cent. 

Q. — Was that called out from you by hints from him that he wanted 
money to use? 

A. — No, sir; I didn't understand it in that light at all. It was merely 
a general conversation. 

Q. — Did you learn that he did arrive, in response to your telegram to 
" Come immediately," and that he went that night to see Mr. Wright, ^t 
his room, and found him in bed? 

A. — I don't know whether he found him in bed or not. I think he 
saw Mr. Wright that evening. He told me the next evening that he 
had seen Mr. Wright. 

Q. — Did you learn from him, or from anybody else, that he was here 
to aid poor people in the fight? 

A. — No, sir; I never heard any such transaction at all. 

Q. — Was seeking out poor men, to see if he could not influence them 
to vote for Mr. Booth? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q. — When did you first hear of ,that? 

A. — I heard it in the papers. 

Q. — That was the first you ever heard of that? 

A. — The first 1 ever heard of it. 

Q. — Did you know Mr. McNamara before he was introduced to you 
by the letter of your friend? 

A. — I never saw him before in my life, and I never heard of him. 

Q. — Upon what ground did he place his warm support for Governor 
Booth — such warm support as to be ready to work for Grovernor Booth? 

A. — He said he had followed Governor Booth through his political 
course, and admired it very much. He said he was the best man for the 
place, and that he was the choice of the people. He knew he was in 
8an Francisco, and like many others who follow a man that leads a 
party, he felt inclined to support him. 

Q. — Did you talk with Mr. Wright after McNamara went to him the 
first time? 

A. — I don't think I ever had a conversation with Mr. Wright on 
political matters in my life. 

Q. — Then your dispatch to him: " Come immediately/' was an answer- 
ing dispatch to one he had sent you? 

A. — Either a dispatch or a letter, I am not certain which. I rather 
think it was a dispatch. 

Q. — Either a dispatch or a letter asking you whether it was best for 
you to come up or not, was it? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — What was the reason of your sending him back. Did you think 
he could not be used to advantage in the contest when he went back. 
You told him there was no further use for him? 

A. — I saw very well that he could make no impression on Mr. Wright; 
either to vote for Mr. Booth, or to leave the Democratic caucus. He 
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said Mr. Wright had engaged himself in the caucus in such d manner 
that he could not honorably withdraw from it; that he would like very 
much to vote for Governor Booth, and if it came tp the press, he would 
like to vote for him, and might do so;* but at present he could do 
nothing. 

Q. — You took as deep an interest, then, Mr. Hart, as any warm 
friend of Governor Booth could or did? ^ 

A. — Yes, sir; I took as deep an interest in it as any man could in 
the success of anything. 

Q. — Do you know of any money, either in gold coin, gold notes, 
bank checks, drafts, or anything of value being used in the contest 
to gain votes for Governor J^ooth during that contest? 

A. — N^ one solitary cent of any kind, character, or description, in 
thought, word, or deed. 

Q. — Do you know of any fund being set aside for that purpose by 
Governor Booth, or his friends — Mr. Dodge, or others — for anything? 

A. — No, sir. , 

Q. — Did you have any talk with Mr. Northup about this contest? 

A.— I think not, sir; I don't think I ever had any conversation with 
him to allude to it at all. 

Q — Mr. Carter — did you evei: talk with him? 

A.— Mr. Carter? 

Q. — J. C. Carter, one of the members of the Assembly? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q.— Of Yuba, I believe? 

A. — No, sir; I don't think I ever had a conversation with any mem- 
ber, of either the Senate or House, that I know of, except, probably, 
Mr. Roush, who, of course, I was very intimate with. 

Q. — ^^When Mr. Eoush and Mr. Dodge thought you had better send 
for Mr. McNamara, was it for the purpose of his using any improper 
influence in favor of Governor Booth, or money, or anything else? 

A. — No, sir; not at all, sir. 

Q. — But simply, as you have stated — legitimately, if possible, to reach 
Mr. Wright? 

A. — Yes, sir. In the first place, Mr. McNamara spoke to me very 
highly of Mr. Wright as a man of integrity of character, and if any 
one had ever mentioned money to any gentleman of that character, he 
would have forbidden it, if he had done nothing else. 

Q. — He is a man of large wealth, Mr. Wright? 

A. — I believe so, sir. 

Mr. Curtis — Mr. Hart, how long do you say you have known Mr. Mc- 
Namara? 

A. — I. have never known him at all until he came up here. 

Q. — Do you know anything about his financial standing; his pecu- 
niary condition? 

A. — I don't know anything at all about the man, whatever. 

Q. — Do you know why it was that he should be so anxious to come 
up and engage in this fight? 

A. — Nothing, except what 1 learned from his own lips. He felt a 
deep interest in the new party, and in the election of Governor Booth 
to the United States Senate. ■ 

Q. — Was he supplied with any money given to him, or using it in-an 
illegitimate or improper manner; do you know anything of that of your 
own knowledge? 

A. — No, sir; I don*t. ( r\r^n\i> 
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Q. — Are you acquainted with Thomas Nosier? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — How long have you known him? 

A. — Fifteen or sixteen years, probably, in all. 

Q. — Where does he reside? 

A. — In San Francisco. 

Q. — Was he here during this Senatorial contest? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — How long did he remain here? 

A. — He was here, off and on, during the whole time, if not the whole 
time. 

Q. — Did he ever request you to go into the Assembly and ask any 
member to come out that he wanted to see? 

A. — He asked if I was acquainted with Mr. Ferguson, and I said that 
"I was." Said he, "Will.you introduce me?** and I said, "I will;" and 
1 said, "Mr. Ferguson, Mr. Nosier;" "Mr. Nosier, Mr. Ferguson." 

Q. — Then, when you called Ferguson out, it was at the request (^f 
j^osler, to have an introduction? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — Did you say to Mr. Ferguson, when you went into the Assembly, 
that you desired him to go down into the Governor's room, to examine 
some papers with regard to the appointment of a Notary Public in 
Fresno County? 

A.-— I don't think I did. 

Q. — And, in the hall, you met Nosier and introduced him, and passed 
on, and left Ferguson and Nosier talking? 

A. — I introduced them in the hall. I don't remember using any such 
words at the time. I had called Mr. Ferguson once or twice down to 
the Governor's office to look at some papers, applications for the appoint- 
ment of Notaries, and it may be possible that I said it then, but I don't 
recollect doing it then; in fact, I am pretty strongly of the impression 
that I didn't. 

Q. — You didn't? Then you think, at the time J^ou emailed Mr. Fer- 
guson out, it was at the request of Mr. Nosier, that he might have an 
introduction to him? 

A. — Yes, sir; for the very reason that I think I introduced him to 
Mr. Ferguson, and Went back to the Assembly chamber. 

Q. — Then your sole object in the matter was to introduce Mr. Nosier 
to Mr. Ferguson? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — Do you know why Mr. Nosier was so very anxious to be intro- 
duced at that time? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q — He never said a word about it? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q. — He was engaged in the Senatorial contest after that? 

A. — I think he was; yes, sir. 

Q. — Who was it wanted the appointment of Notfl,ry Public in Fresno, 
at that time that you wished Ferguson to see — either at that time, or 
any other time — do you know? 

A. — No, sir, I don't; I can tell by looking at the books. 

Q. — Do you know where he lives; whether at Millerton or Fresno? 

A. — I think at Millerton; I am not certain; it may have been as to the 
applications; there are applications made, and they are generally re- 
ferred to the delegation after they come in. Digitized by LjOOQIC 
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Q.— Bid yon have a conversation with Mr. Nosier subsequent to your 
introduction of Ferguson to Nosier? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q.— Did he tell you what the conversation waa between Ferguson and 
yourself? 

A. — Well, I don't recollect whether he did that or not; I have asked 
him since. 

Q. — Did you not know at that time, Mr. Hart, that that was the object 
of calling Ferguson out, that you wanted to introduce him to Nosier, 
and that Nosier might talk with him in reference to the Senatorial elec- 
tion? Was not that understood between you and Nosier? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q. — Nothing of that sort, at all? 

A. — No, sir; not with a view of that; he desired that I would intro- 
duce him, and that was the only conversation. 

Q. — Had you and Nosier ever talked about Ferguson before, about the 
possibility of getting him over? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q. — Can you account for how he asked you to call out Ferguson? 

A. — Well, Nosier knew that .1 was acquainted with Ferguson; that 
Ferguson went to school with me when he was a boy, and be thought 
that I kcew him. 

Q. — Then there was an understanding between you and Nosier? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q. — That Nosier should talk with him about the Senatorial election? 
* A. — No, sir. 

Q— -Nothing of the sort? 

A. — No, sir. 

Mr.'Amerman — Mr. Hart, were you acquainted with Mr. McNamara's 
financial condition? 

A. — No, sir; 1 didn't know Mr. McNamara at all until the day I met 
him up here — never knew of him or anything about him. 

Q. — Do you know, Mr. Hart, who paid McNamara's expenses to Sac- 
ramento, and his expenses while he stayed here? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — You stated, I believe, in your examination in chief, that you told 
Mr. McNamara that so far as Mr. Wright was concerned that you would 
like to have his vote, but that Governor Booth would be elected without 
his vote, in any event? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — Had you knowledge, at that particular time, about how many 
votes Governor Booth would receive, and who would vote for him? 

A.-=— State that last again, please; I didn't hear it distinctly. 

Q. — Did you state to Mr. McNamara that so far as Mr. Wright was 
concerned you would like to have his vote, but, whether he voted for 
Governor Booth or not, Governor Booth would be elected? Had you 
any knowledge, at that time, when you made that remark to Mr. McNa- 
mara, how many votes Governor Booth would receive, or who would 
vote for him? 

A. — I had that, and presumed, as most every one does who goes into 
a fight and counts on men he thinks would vote — I felt certain of sixty- 
three votes at that time, of course excluding Mr. Wright. 

Q.— I believe that it is in evidence, Mr. Hart, before this committee, 
that Mr. McNamara 
came up at your re^ 
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A. — Yes, sir; that is, he came tip at my request upon his writing or 
telegraphing to me, if he should come up or not. 

Q. — Had you any knowledge, previous to sending that telegram to 
Mr. McNamara, that he could influence any member of the Legislature 
to vote for Governor Booth? 

A. — No. I didn't think that he could influence anybody — but from 
his conversation with me and his close relationship, as he said with Mr. 
Wright, and the situation that the Democratic caucus was in, I thought 
probable he might prevent him from going into the caucus. Of course 
my object or idea was to make that caucus as little as I possibly could, 
legitimately. 

Mr. Norton — Was it understood between you and Mr. McNamara, and 
before he returned to San Francisco, that if you needed hira you was to 
send for him — was that m*atter talked over between you? 

A. — I think it was; but nothing definite. 

Q. — Why did you telegraph, " Come immediately?" 

A. — Because I wanted, that night, to prevent Mr. Wright going into 
the Democratic caucus, if I could. It was rumored that some changes 
were about to take place, and I wanted to weaken that caucus as much 
as I could. 

Q. — I think you said, Mr. Hart, that you had ascertained, through 
McNamara, although you didn't see Mr. Wright yourself, that you could 
not change Mr. Wright? 

A.: — I presumed he could, or thought he could, and I was willing to 
try it as long as possible, and to leave nothing unturned that I could. 

Q. — I understood you to say that that/was the reason why he had 
been dismissed, and you said to him, he could go back, because you 
found his efforts with Mr. Wright were futile at that time? 

A. — Futile at that time. They didn't succeed at that time. 

Q. — If that was true, how was it you came to telegraph him, unless 
there was some pressing necessity? . 

A. — I telegraphed to him in reply to his letter or telegram. I didn't' 
know but he had heard something — had more power than when he first 
came up, or found out something, or would be of more service than at 
first. 

Q. — Did the ft*ien9 who wrote to you in the first place state his 
(McNamara's) financial condition? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q. — Did you learn, during the contest, whether he was a man of 
means or not? 

A. — No, sir; I never made any inquiries about him. He seemed to 
me to be a man of culture and education. 

Q. — Who paid his expenses from San FraBcisco here, and his expenses 
while here, and his expenses while returning? 

A. — I paid his expenses from San Francisco here, and back. 

Q. — Out of your own money? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — What did his expenses amount to? 

A.— Fifty dollars. 

Q. — Who paid his expenses the second time? 

A. — ^He paid his own expenses. I gave him nothing the second time. 

Q. — By whose direction did you give him the fifty dollars; your owa 
notion? 

A. — Yes, sir; it was my own notion solely. / i 
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Q. — Did Governor Booth know at the time^ or has he since learned, 
that yov paid McNamara's expenses to the extent of fifty dollars? 

A. — No, sir; he does not know it to-day. 

Q. — Did the friend who wrote to you in the first instance, request you 
to pay his expenses? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q. — Se paid his expenses up? ' You didn't send money down to him 
to come up? 

A. — I sent the money down to him. 

Q. — Sent it by express? 

A. — No, sir; 1 sent it by telegram. It was too late for the express. 

Q. — He drew on you in San Francisco? 

A. — ^Yes — no. 1 don't know how that is done. He drew on me, and 
the money was sent on to him, on his order. • 

Q. — Did you specify what amount? 

A.— Fifty dollars. 

Q. — Or did you learn afterwards how much he drew? Did you leave 
it .blank? 

A. — No, sir; I sent fifty dollars down to him, and informed him I had 
sent fifty dollars. 

Q. — During the conversation you had with him here, did he say any- 
thing about the ^^ty dollars? 

A^. — Not a word. 

Q. — Did you mention it to him? 

A. — I did not. 

Q. — When he came the second time — in response to your telegram, 
"Come immediately" — did you say anything to him about the expense 
of that trip? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q. — Was fifty dollars all the money you let him have? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — That came out of your private purse, as I understand you? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — Did any of Governor Booth's friends, who were intimately con- 
nected with you in the fight, like Mr. Nosier and Mr. Dodge, know of 
your having sent fifty dollars to Mr. McNamara to defray his expenses? 

A. — I don't think anybody knew it; at least, I have never told any- 
body. 

Q. — This is the first time j'ou have made it known? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Mr. Coggins — I did not exactly understand, with reference to the 
Democratic caucus. Had not Mr. Farley been nominated at the time 
Mr. McNamara came up thp second time? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — Didn't you say the object was to have him keep Mr. Wright out 
of the Democratic caucus? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — Was there an object — was there to be a meeting; any additional 
caucus? ^ 

A. — ^^There was an additional caucus; I learned it was for another 
purpose. 
. Q. — How many days before the election was that? 

A. — I think it was two or three days before the election; two days, I 
think. Of course I can't be exact as to a day or two; but 1 give it to 
you as nearly as I can remember. ^.^.^.^^^ by C^OOgle 



2/}*< Amemum — Mr. Hart, I understand yoa to say that on Mr. McNa- 
' mara's second trip here you have no knowledge of who paid his expen- 
sea here, aod while he was here, and on his retarn? 

A. — No, sir. 

Mr, Norton — Do yoa know how mnoh money he had with him the 
second trip? 

A. — I have no idea in the world. I never asked him any questions 
about money. 

Q. — Did you talk about money? 

A.— No, sir; didn't talk about it at all. The word money nev6r 
escaped our lips in that connection at all. I sent for him, the same 
as I would send for any man that I thought could help my cause any, 
but only in a proper manner. 

Q. — What caucus was it you say you refer to, Mr. Hart, when you 
say you wanted to keep Mr. Wright out of the Democratic caucus; the 
caucus had already been held, and Mr. Farley nominated, before he 
came the second time? 

A. — I. understood the caucus was to be held some two or three nights 
before the election, in which some trading was to be done between the 
Bepublicans and Democrats. 

Q. — You learned that from rumor? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — That an alliance was to be formed? 

A. — An alliance was to be formed, and my desire, of course, was to 
make that alliance, as far as Democrats or fiepubli<$ans were concerned, 
to niake each caucus as little as I possibly could. 

Q. — To keep them from attending it? 

A,— -Yes, sir; to keep them out of it. I told Mr. Mclfamara that I 
thought, from the manner in which Mr. Wright was elected, and the 
position he had taken during the caucus, and from what I had heard, 
was sueh, that upon a reasonable judgment of the matter, he certainly 
could not go into any such arrangement at all. 

Q. — He came by the Vallejo route? 

A.— Yes, sir. 

Q. — What time would he reach here? I am confining the examina- 
tion to the second trip. 

A*-^About halfpaBt nine. 

Q. — Did you see him before he went to see Mr. Wright? 

A I did. 

Q. — Were you there at the train, waiting for him? 

A.-^No, sir; I saw him ait the Gol^ep Bagle Hotel. 

Q. — Had you notified him where to find you — where you would be? 

A. — No, sir. • • 

Q. — He came right to the Golden Eagle Hotel? 

A. — I presume so. 

Q. — There you met him? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — Did you there spread out your idea about the second caucus? 

A. — ^Yes, sir; I told him what I thought was in the wind. 

Q. — ^You told him what you thought he had better try and do, with 
Mr. Wright, did you? 

A. — Well, I left that entirely to Mr. MoNamara. I didn't know any- 
tfking at all about Mr. Wright, find he said he did. 
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Q.— How long did he remain with you, at the Golden Eagle Hotels at 
that time? 

A. — For about, probably, twenty^five minutea. 

Q. — Did be go right then to see Mr. Wright? 
^ A. — I left him. I was siok and went home* 

Q. — ^That, you say, was about half-past nine? 

A. — Yes, sir, 

Q. — When did you next see Mr. MoNamara? 

A. — I saw him the next evening. 

Q. — The next evening? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — Did you talk with him about what he had said to Mr. Wright 
that night? 

A. — I didn't ask what he had said. He told me, in substance, thisr 

That he had conversed with Mr. Wright. Mr. Wright would like very 

much to come and vote for Mr. Booth, and didn't know but what he 

. might do so before the election was over; but now he felt bound by his 

caucus ties. 

Q. — Did you learn from Mr. McNamara that he had used all his sup- 
posed influence to keep him out of this supposed caucus that was going 
to be held? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q. — That being the main object you had in view, why didn't you talk 
with him about that, and see what Wright was going to do about this 
caucus that was in expectancy? 

A.— Well, I didn't seem to think any more about it He didn't seem- 
to influence him, andlletthe matter drop. 

Q.— If Mr. McNamara didn't say a word to Mr. Wright that night 
about his keeping out of the Democratic caucus, he didn't fulfill his 
mission? 

A. — No, sir; but I supposed he did, from his conversation with me that 
Mr. Wright could not leave the caucus; that he had seen Mr, Wright, 
and that Mr. Wright would like to vote for Mr. Booth, and thought he 
would do so before the election took place — at least that day he cbuid 
not vote for Mr. Booth; but that he would rather vote for a caucus 
nominee. 

Q. — Did he inquire of you who you thought most likely to be reached 
of the other members in the House? 

A. — No, sir; he spoke of seeing Mr. Northup; but of that, nothing 
was ever said about it. 

Q. — How did he ever come to speftk of aeei»g Mr. Northup, he being 
a stranger to him and to you? 

A. — I didn't understand; I thought he knew Mr. Northup; but our 
conversation was very limited— -little or nothing was said. 

Q. — You mean Northcutt? 

A. — Yes, sir; Northcutt, of Sonoma. 

Q. — He was acquainted with Mr. Northcutt, but not Northup, of 
Nevada? *^ 

A. — Yes, sir; Northcutt is the one I mean. 

Q. — Did he say he was going to see Mr. NorthcuJtt? 

A. — Yes, sir; he said he would see all the Sonoma delegation; but I 
neyer asked him about any except Wright. ^ 

Q. — Did you learn what the result was?. 

A. — I think he saw Mr. Northcutt; but I never had any conversation 
with him about it. Digitized bv^^OOglC 
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Q. — ^Toa have staled all you know about it? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q/ — From beginning to end? 

'A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Mr, Amerman — Mr. Hart, you stated that your main object in getting 
Mr. McNamara here was to break down the Republican and Democratic 
caucus, in consequence of a rumor you had heard that they were about 
to unite. As a matter of fact, do you know that the Republicans and 
Democrats did unite, so far as the Senator for the long term is con- 
cerned? 

A. — I don't, sir. 

Q.^-Have you heard anything that would induce you to believe that 
any Republican — and when I say Republican, I mean the men of what 
are called the strict Republican party — have you any knowledge that 
would induce you to believe that any single member of the Republican 
party, straight, agreed to vote for any Democratic nominee for Senator 
for the long term? 

A. — No, sir; I don't believe that I ever did. 







TESTIMONY OF JULIUS H. MOTT. 
Julius H. Mott, called, sworn, and examined: 



Mr. Summers — I will state the object of this investigation to be: to 
ascertain the facts, if possible, in regard to the alleged bribery and 
corruption charged against the honesty and honor of certain undesig- 
nated members of the present Legislature. Please state to the com- 
mittee what you know, if anything, in regard to this matter, and 
answer such questions as the committee may deem proper to put to 
you in regard to this matter. 

Answer — I don't know that I have any general statement to make. 
I should like to respond to questions. 

Mr. Norton — Where do you reside, sir? 

A. — I reside in Oakland. 

Q. — What is your name? 

A. — Julius H. Mott. 

Q. — Were you here in Sacriamento during the late Senatorial contest, 
Mr. Mott? 

A. — ^Yes, sir; I was. 

Q. — What brought you here; business? 

A —I came here to seek a position in the Legislature; as candidate 
for the position of Journal Clerk. 

Q.— In the Senate or Assembly? 

A. — Assembly. 

Q. — How many days before the session commenced did you arrive in 
this city? 

A. — Well, not more than a day or two, I think. 

Q. — ^You remained here all through the contest? 

A. — Well, nearly all; I went home once to Oakland, and returned 
again; I was here nearly all the time. 

Q. — Are you acquainted with Grovernor Booth? 

A. — I am somewhat; yes, sir. ^ , 
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Q. — Was you acquainted with him when you came here, or did you 
form his acquanitance when you did come? 

A.— I was acquainted when I did come. 

Q. — ^Did you come here in his interests? 

A. — No, sir. I came here in my own interests. 

Q. — While you were here, did you work for the success of Governor 
Booth? 

A. — I did; yes, str. 

Q. — With what men did you work? 

A. — Well, with qq^te a number of men — that is to say, I conversed 
with them in regard to the question of the day — the Senatorial ques- 
tion — with quite a large number; almost every member that 1 made the 
acquaintance of. 

Q. — Made yourself prominent in the contest, by way of electioneering 
for Governor Booth? 

A. — Not particularly. 

Q. — If you spoke to most of the members, it was quite a prominent 
position? 

A. — Not all the members; all that I got acquainted with. I was ac- 
quainted with, perhaps, half the number. 

Q. — Who did you do the most work with? 

A.— It is difficult to say. I conversed with most of the members I 
got best acquainted with. If you desire me to say, I suppose I can 
mention twenty members*. 

Q. — Did you talk with Mr. Northup? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — What means did you use jn endeavoring to convince him Gov- 
ernor Booth was the best man? 

A. — I don't know that I spoke to him about it; my recollection is not 
positive; I said to Northup, and every other man with whom I con- 
versed; used such arguments as I thought were proper in expressing 
my good opinion of the Governor as a man and as a reformer, and the 
exponent and leader of the people — especially on railroad questions. 

Q. — How long have you been acquainted with the Governor? 

A. — Personally, but a few months. 

Q. — A short time? 

A. — Yes, sir; I had, however, known him politically some time, and 
was at work for him when he run I'or the position of Governor. 

Q. — Was you working in the election with Mr. McNamara? 

A. — I don't know Mr. McNamara. 

Q. — Do you know Mr. Hart? 

A. — Yes, sir; not very intimate; I met him a few times. 

Q. — Was you working with him? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q. — Do you know Mr. Dodge? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q. — l>o you know Thomas Nosier? 

A. — No, sir; I don't. 

Q. — You was rather here on your own hook? 

A. — On my own hook, individually; yes, sir. 

Q. — Did you have much money to use in the contest? 

A. — No, sir; I didn't use a cent. 

Q. — ^Did you have any to us^? 

A. — I had enough to pay my own expenses; that is all. 

Q. — I mean in the Senatorial contest? r^^^^T^ 
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A. — No, sir; not one dollar. 

Q. — Do you know of any money being nsed? 

A. — No, sir; I don't. 

Q. — Did you hear, during the contest, that there wete offers of two 
or three thousand dollars for votes? 

A. — No, sir. I didn't. 

Q. — Have you learned of that since? 

A. — No, sir; nothing only what I have seen in the daily papers in 
regard to this investigation. 

Q. — Well, that apprised you of that fact, didn't it? 

A. — Yes, sir. Tluit apprised me of it; that was the first intimation 
that I had. 

Q. — Did Governor Booth know you was taking such a prominent part 
in his Contest? 

A. — I don't know. I didn't consider the part I took as very promi- 
nent. I don't know to what extent he was aware of it, I said very 
little. 

Q. — Did you meet him frequently? 

A. — I met him two or three times while I was here. 

Q. — Did you consult with him about it? 

A. — No, sir; not at all. 

Q. — Are you acquainted with Messrs. Wright and Northcutt? 

A. — I think I know them very slightly. 

Q. — Did you have^ occasion, during the contest, to try and persuade 
Mr. Wright to vote for Mr. Booth? 

A. — I don't recollect that I did, sir. I may have done so; but I have 
no recollection on the subject. I can't recall the number of members 
with whom I spoke on the subject. I spoke whenever opportunity 
offered, as I had occasion, with those I met, and had occasion to. I 
didn't go out of my way to speak to any on the subject. 

Q. — Had any one, either in San Francisco, Oakland, or Sacramento, 
notified you that money was to be used in the contest? 

A. — No, sir; no one whatever. 

Q. — And you say you know of no money being used? 

A. — No, sir; I don't know of any money being used. 

Q. — Or you don't know of any offers of money to parties to vote for 
Governor Booth? 

A. — No, sir; I don't know of any such offer. 

Q. — Money, or anything else? 

A. — No, sir; money or anything else. I don't know of any offers of 
any kind whatever. 

Mr, Amerman — Mr. Mott, Governor Booth, I believe, was elected on 
Saturday. Was you up here on that day? 

A. — On the day he was elected? 

Q.—Yes, sir? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — Was you here the day previous? 

A. — Yes, sir; I think I was. 

Q. — Do you know Mr. Eichard Brown? 

A. — I do — slightly. 

Q. — On the day previous to Governor Booth's election, did vou see 
Mr. Eichard Brown come out of his room to the head of the stairs with 
any individual? 

A. — I don't recollect. / r\r\n\i> 

Q.— Do you know Mr. Carter, of Yuba? ^Q' '^^^ by^OO^lL 
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A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — Did you see Mr. Carter, of Tuba, come out of Mr. Brown's room 
and go to the head of the stairs? 

A.^ — I don't recollect that circumstance, sir; I don't recollect it. 

Q. — If you had seen them would you have recollected them? 

A. — Probably noty unless there was something — unless my attention 
would have been called particularly in regard to it. The fact that Mr. 
Brown, or any other employ^ of the House, was in conversation with 
Mr. Carter, or any other member, would not have attracted any particu- 
lar attention. 

Q. — ^You have no recollection of seeing Mr. B'rown, or Mr. Carter, or 
any other member, parting at the head of these stairs? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q. — Did you see any two gentlemen at the head of the stairs, shaking 
hands with each other, and hear one of tbem say: "This is on honor, 
between gentlemen." Do you recollect of hearing such an expression 
at the head of the stairs? 

A. — I don't recollect, sir. 

Q. — Are you intimate with Mr. Brown? 

A. — I never met him but on two occasions, and on one of those he 
insulted me very grossly, and without just cause. 

Q. — Have you had any conversation with him since then? 

A. — No, sir; except to deliver a message from a member of the As- 
sembly afterwards, that he wanted to see him; none since, or none 
before. 

Q. — Will you be kind enough to state to the committee in what man- 
ner Mr. Brown insulted you? 

A.— Yes, sir. It was very early in the session, when he was a candi- 
date for the position of Enrolling Clerk, and I for Journal Clerk. One 
day 1 desired to see him about something about his candidacy — some- 
thing of no particular importance. We were in the hall, just outside 
of the Assembly chamber, and there were two gentlemen engaged in 
conversation with him, who seemed to be just on the point of leaving 
him, and I thought it would be a good opportunity, when they got 
through conversing with him. I stopped near him, about eight or ten 
feet away, just quietly waiting until they left. He saw me, and turned 
round and asked me what particular business I had to be listening to 
their conversation. I lold him I was not listening. He asked me what 
I was standing there for. I said I wanted to see him, and he said he 
didn't want to see me. I considered that as very insulting. 

Q. — In any interview you had with Mr. Brown, did Mr. Brown toll 
you that if you didn't leave he would slap your face. 

A. — No, sir; he didn't. 

Mi\ Norton — Who were the two men that Mr. Brown was talking 
with at the time you allude to? ' 

A. — I don't know; they were both strangers to me. 

Q. — Was Mr. Carter one of them? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q.-— ^bey were both strangers to you? 

A. — Yes, sir; whereas, Mr. Carter is familiar to me. 

Q. — Were they members of either House? 

A. — I think not. 

Q. — ^That, then, was the only conversation you had with Mr. Brown? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q.— Except to deliver that message? digitized by LiOOgle 
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A. — Yes, sir. . 

Q. — Did you have aay conversation when you delivered the message? 

A. — No, sir. It was a verbal message. I simply delivered the verbal 
message, and nothing mord. 

Q. — You had no intercourse with him any more? 

A. — ^No, sir. 

Q. — You are employed liere? 

A. — No» sir. 

Q. — Did you remain in Sacramento or return to Oakland? 

A. — I returned to Oakland, and have not been here since until to-day. 

By permission of the committee, Mr. Brown was permitted to ask the 
witness a few^ questions. 

Mr, Brown — Did you hear every word that I said? 

A. — I don't know. ^ 

Q. — When I was addressing you? 

A. — I didn't hear you use any su^^h language. 

Q. — You cast reflections on my veracity; for I swore that I stated to 
you that I would slap your face? 

A.— I did not hear any such thing. 

Q. — ^I would like to have you reply certainly that you heard every 
word I said before you got out of the reach of hearing. 

A. — I am not positive about that. You were saying something; I 
don't know whether it was to me or the two gentlemen you were with. 
I didn't hear everything, or there was nothing to attract my particular 
attention. If you said it, I didn't hear it. 

Q. — ^Possibly I spoke too indistinctly? 

Mr, Amerman — I move to take a recess of fifteen minutes. 

The motion was seconded. 

Mr. Brown — 1 have prepared a little statement of the facts, in vindica- 
tion of my character in this matter. I hope you will have the patience 
to read it over in time. I presume you will have an executive session 
here, and I would like to have you examine it. I expect it is too lengthy 
tor you to incorporate in your report, but I would like to have you read 
it over, and for what it is worth, give it credit. 

Mr* Amerman — I move the communication be received and handed to 
the reporter of the committee. 

The motion was carried. 

Mr, Amerman — I renew my motion to take a recess. 

The motion was carried, and the <jommittee took a recess at eight 
o'clock and forty-five minutes, p. m. 



At nine o'clock, p. m., the committee reassembled. 

Mr. Amerman — Mr. Chairman, I understand that one of the witnesses 
that were ordered subpoenaed by this committee has refused to come. 
I would, therefore, ask that the gentleman who was^ commissioned to 
subpcena him, Mr^Conroy, be sworn. After his examination, I shall 
move for an order to compel him to come. 
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TESTIMONY OF M. C. OONROY. 
M. C. CoNROY, called, gworn, and examined: 

Mr, Norton — What was the gentleman's name who refused to obey 
the subpoena, Mr. Conroy? 

Answer — William Eugene McNamara. 

Question — Did you serve the subpoena upon him yourself? 

A. — Yes, sir; I served a copy of this* 

Q. — Will you make a return upon the subpoena? 

A. — I have just got back, and was about to make it. 

Mr, Norton — I w^oiild defer the furtherr examination of Mr. Conroy 
until the officer makes his return upon the subpoena. 



TESTIMONY OF T. G. PHELPS: 
T. G. Phelps, called, sworn, and examined: 

The Chairman — Mr. Phelps, I will tell you that the object of this in- 
vestigation is to ascertain the facts, if possible, in regard to the alleged 
bribery and corruption against certain undesignated members of the 
Assembly, in regard to the late Senatorial contest. Please state to the 
committee what you know in regard to that matter, if anything, and 
answer such questions as may be propounded to you by the committee. 

Answer — I k"now of no bribery, myself. 

Mr, Norton — Where do you reside, Mr. Ph«lps? 

A. — In San Mateo County, near Belmont. 

Q. — Were you in Sacramento about the time of the Senatorial elec- 
tion, Mr. Phelps? 

A.— Yes, sir; at the time. 

Q. — How long did you remain here? 

A. — I think some . I was here on two occasions; I think the 

last time about three or four days. 

Q. — Did you take any active part in that Senatorial contest, Mr. 
Phelps? 

A. — No; I can-not say that I did. 

Q. — I believe you are a Eepublican, are you not, Mr. Phelps? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — One of what they called old line Eepublicans? 

A. — Well, I have been called that, and never found any fault with it. 

Q. — Justly so, too; you did not go off with the reform party, did you? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q. — When you were up here, Mr. Phelps, about the time of tho Sena- 
torial contest, did you take any active partin endeavoring to influence 
any member, either in the House or Senate, to vote for any man who 
was a candidate for the United States Senate? i 

A. — No, sir; I cannot say that I did. I had some considerable talk 

with one or two men, but I cannot say that I took any active part in 

trying to influence them one way or the other. I had a good deal of 

friendly talk with one or two members of the Legislature; only two. I 

, think^ perhaps, some casual talk with others; but only slight. 
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Q. — Do you remember to have bad a talk with any Senator, or legis- 
lator, not influencing him by any improper means at all — I don't* ask 
that — but getting or influencing him to vote for any man for the United 
States Senate? 

A. — No; I don't know that what I said could have been considered 
urging him at all. One of the Senators frequently talked with me about 
it, and we canvassed the whMe proposition over; had a great d erf of 
free talk, but I don't know that I attempted to influence him at all^and 
I don't know that I did influence him at all. I presume that I didn't. 
At the same time, I talked with him frequently, in a friendly way, the 
same way that I would with anybody on any proposition; and daring 
the whole period of time we had a great deal of talk about it. 

Q. — Was that talk in reference to his supporting any particular gen- 
tleman for the position of United States Senator? 

A. — Well, it was in reference to supporting all that were candidates, 
pretty much. 

Q. — All who were candidates for United States Senator? 

A. — Yes, sir; that is to say, we canvassed the merits of all the men 
in a social kind of way. 

Q.— Yes, sir; and then did you use your influence with him in refer- 
ence to any particular one? 

A. — Well, I can't say that I used any influence with him; I ^ave him 
freely my ideas. 

Q. — In whose interest, Mr. Phelps, was you working or talking? 

A. — Not specially in anybody's interest; more in the interest of what 
I considered the party and the subject, than in the interest of any man. 

Q. — Did you urge any one to vote for Jim Farley? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q.— You didn't? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q. — Did you argue or suggest to any gentleman to vote for Governor 
Booth ^ 

A. — No; I stated as my opinion, that under the circumstances, the 
best thing to be done was to vote for Booth; that, under certain circum- 
otances, if I were a membef of the Legislature I would vote for Booth? 

Q. — Do you remember to have met a member of the Senate at your 
room, iust before the Senatorial election, when you were in company 
with the Senator and Mr. Staples from San Francisco? 

A. — Not in my room; I met them in the Senator's room. 

Q. — In the Senator's room? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — Did they come from that room to your room? , 

A.— No. 

Q. — Did they go from your room to the Senator's room? 

A. — No; I don't think they were at my room at all. 

Q. — Will you give the name of that Senator, Mr. Phelps? 

A. — The Senator wafl Mr. Finney, that I have reference to. 

Q.— Of San Mateo? 

A.— Yes, sir; San Mateo and San FVancisco. 

Q. — Did you hear a conversation between Mr. Finney and Mr. Staples? 

A.^ — ^Yes, sir. 

Q.-i-In reference to the election of some gentleman to the tJnited 
States Senate? 
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A. — Yes, sir, 

Q. — Wbo was the candidate that they were talking about? 

A.— Well, principally, Mr. Booth. 

Q. — Do you remember the conversation between Mr. Staples and the 
Senator, Mr. Finney? 

A- — Well, 1 think I remember the substance of it. 

Q. — Could you give the substance of it to the committee, Mr. Phelps? 

A. — The substance of it was, on the part of Mr. Staples — that he 
thought the people were pronounced for Mr. Booth; he thought he was 
the best man among the candidates, and the people would feel the best 
satisfaction in his election — the greatest satisfaction in his election. 
That was about the substance of it. 

Q. — Did Mr. Finney, in your presence, consent or state to Mr. Staples 
that he would vote for Governor Booth; that he had concluded that he 
would do so? 

A. — Well, I cannot say positively that he did; but still, I am under 
the impression that he gave him to understand that he did make some 
such st»tement as that. He made a statement to me prior to that that 
he would, under certain circumstances, vote for Mr. Booth, and I think 
he repeated it to Mr. Staples. 

Q. — He, before that time, had voted with the partisans of Mr. Shafter? 

A. — He voted for Mr. Shafter. 

Q. — Do you know, Mr. Phelps, of any moneys having been used in 
that election in any way? 

A. — Not a dollar. 

Q. — Or any checks, or promises either of office or hopes of reward 
in any way? 

A.—Not at all. 

Q. — Well, all that you know then was legitimate, such as one man 
would use to his friend? 

A.— Exactly. 

Q. — ^And no advance or approach was made in reference to using 
money, or corruption in any manner? 

A. — No, sir. 

Mr. Norton — Are you well acquainted with Senator Finney? 

A. — Very well. 

Q. — How far do you reside from where he resides in San Mateo? 

A. — Oh, I suppose forty miles; more than that, probably fortv-five. 

Q. — Were you acquainted with his financial condition before the Sena- 
torial fight came off? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q— How? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — Was his farm mortgaged, and if so, to what amount? 

A. — That I cannot say — the amount. 

Q. — As near as you can, Mr. Phelps? 

A. — Well, that I don't know. I know from Mr. Finney that his fkrm 
is not entirely paid for; but what the amount of incumbrance on it is, 
or whether it is in the shape of a mort^^ge, I don't know. Mr. Finney 
is a poor man. ^ 

Q. — It has been rumored, I understand, Mr. Phelps, that that mort- 
age was paid off soon after the Senatorial contest closed, Do you 
now whether that is true or not? 

A. — I do not. 

Q. — ^Was ther« anything said more than you have 3tated(iB^ substance; 
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I mean at the interview held by yonrself, Senator Finney, and Mr. 
Staples? 

A. — No, nothing more in substance. 

Q. — How many times did you meet the Senator there with Mr. Staples? 

A. — On two occasions. 

Q. — And talked about the contest? 

A. — On two occasions; both times in Mr. Finney's room. On one 
occasion I went from Mr. Finney's room to Mr. Goodale's, and on both 
occasions we were, perhaps, together an hour. So far as Mr. Finney 
and myseJf were concerned, it was a continuation of the conversations 
we had had together. Mr. Staples came in merely to participate in 
what we had before talked of; but I presume I don't understand how 
much we had talked or what conclusion, in a neighborly, friendly soFt 
of a way, we had come to. 

Q. — Were you present, Mr. Phelps, at the time Mr. Finney did change 
from Shafter to Booth, and did you hear his reasons given in joint qon- 
vention? 

A. — No; I was not present in joint convention. 

Q— Were you here in the city at that time? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — You le'arned of it soon after? 

A. — Yes, sir; read it in the papers. 

Q. — Were they such reasons as you had supposed, from what Senator 
Finney had said to you, he would give, if he gave any? 

A. — Well, I was rather expecting he would give reasons more in 
detail. 

Q. — The substance of the reasons were just about the same as had 
been talked over between you in those interviews? 

A. — Yes, sir; but we had talked to a greater length than that. 

Q.— Then you did know that his farm was mortgaged? 

A. — I understood so. 

Q. — You don't know whether the mortgage has been paid? 

A. — Yes, sir, I don't mean to say it has been paid; I understood 
there was money due on the farm, but whether it was in the shape of 
a mortgage, or what shape it was, I don't know. 

Q. — You have not learned, you say, that since the Senatorial contest 
closed, that that incumbrance had been lifted? 

A. — No, sir; nor did I know the amount of it. 

Q. — Did you answer Judge Curtis that no offers of money, bank 
checks, gold notes, drafts, or anything else, were mentioned during 
these conversations? 

A. — No, sir; nothing at all. 

Q. — Nor no promise of place? 
' A. — Nothing was said that might not be said in this room, or any- 
where else. 

^ Q. — It was a legitimate conversation? 

A. — Yes, sir. His reasons were ample, I have no doubt, in his own 
judgment, and certainly they were in mine. His reasons were ample 
for the course he pursued, and were amply sufficient to justify him in 
pursuing the course he did.^ I presume it is not necessary to detail 
them here, nor are they of any possible moment to anybody. He did 
not feel satisfied with the nominations that were ma^ by caucus. He 
^ did not consider Mr. Shafter a representative Eepublican. I didn't, 
' And he didn't favor any union between the Eepublicans and the De- 
mocracy. I didn't. So far we agreed; and so ^ftBj^eJb^^iS^te^®^ ^^7 
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raflaence with him at all, I state most emphatically that I didn't 
think — ^it was, that he could not excuse himself for a Democratic 
candidate. It was talked — I don't know whether with any sort of 
foundatioD — I don't know whether with any truth or not — that there 
were a number of Eepuhlicans that would vote for the Democratic 
candidate. I didn't think there was anything to justify such a vote. 
Jt was that principally that 1 talked to him. 

Q. — Those were the reasons urged by Mr. Staples, principally, in 
your presence? 

A.-^I don't know that that was mentioned. I think Mr. Staples' 
argument went more to the point — that the people had pronounced for 
Mr. Booth, and his election would give the gi'eatest general satisfaction. 
1 think that was the point made by Mr. Staples. 

Mr, Amerman — -Mr. Phelps, do I understand that you were present 
at the interview between Senator Finney and Mr. Staples? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — I believe that is in testimony — in the evidence before this 
committee rather — that at that interview Mr. Staples not only, but 
yourself, urged Mr. Finney to vote for Governor Booth? 

A. — I think it is an error, so far as any statement that I at that time 
urged Senator Finney to vote for Mr* Booth. Mr. Staples certainly did 
urge him to do it. I had stated clearly to Mr. Finney before that time, 
that if any attempt was made to carry the Republican vote to a Demo- 
crat, that I should vote for Booth, in his condition; and I had heard 
him say prior to that time, that, under such, circumstances, he would 
do it. ' 

Q. — I understand, also, Mr. Phelps, that you say in the conversation 
with^Mr. Finney that you didn't consider Mr. Shafter a representative 
Eepubli an, as between Mr. Shafter and Governor Booth. Who was the 
representative Republican, in your opinion, of the Republican party? 

A. — Well, I don't consider that either one of them was very much the 
representative of the Republican party, for Booth's defection from the 
Republican party was later simply. I know Mr.' Shafter very well, and 
I am not aware that he has said or written a word in favor of the 
Republicjin party in ten years. I understand that he was prominent in 
the organizartion of the Greeley party. I don't consider such a man a 
representative Republican; nor did I consider Mr. Booth one at the time 
he was elected to the Senate. 

Q. — I don't understand vou to charge, Mr. Phelps, that Mr. Shafter 
was prominent in the Greeley movement, except from mere hearsay? 

A. — That is my information; my information is that he voted for him 
also. I don't consider such a man a representative Republican. 

Q. — I also understand, Mr. Phelps, from your testimony, that so far 
as any undue influence was concerned in relation to changing of Sena- 
tor Finney's vote from Shafter to Booth, that you have no knowledge 
of anything of the kind being brought to bear upon Senator Finney? 

A. — No, sir, I have no knowledge; and so far as I can reply to it, I 
am satisfied there was none. 



TESTIMONY OF MR. CONROY— (EECALL:ED.) 

• •' I hereby certify that I have served a copy of the within subpoena 
on William Nugent McNamara, at the City off^S^n^l'irancisco, at six 
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o'clock and sixteen minutes p. M., February seventh, eighteen hundred 
and seventy-four, by delivering him a eopy of the affidavit, showing 
him this, the original, and notifying him pf the contents of the same. 



»* WILLIAM M. CEUTCHER. 
" By M. C. CoNEOY, Deputy Sergeant-at-Arms." 

That is the subpoena. 

Mr, Norton — What did he say, if anything, when you served the sub- 
poena upon him, Mr. Conroy? 

Answer — He stated that he had not any money to get here, nor 
means, and wanted to know if I would pay his expenses up here, and 
while he was here, and back again. I told him that I was not author- 
ized to do that, but that if he had not any money to get here that I 
would furnish him, out of my own means, sufficient to take him to Sac- 
ramento. I tendered him enough money out of it to come, or I told 
him to be at the boat on Monday morning (this morning), and he could 
come along with me, and the State would defray his expenses both ways 
so far as mileage was concerned, and I believed would pay him what 
was reasonable for his time, or pay him in the way of mileage. He said, 
he didn't propose tp answer. I said then you subject yourself to arrest. 
I have no power to arrest you, but said I thought that would be the 
result of it if you are not there. Well, we talked along in that strain 
for, perhaps, ten or fifteen minutes. My son was present and heard it 
all; he is a young man in his twentieth year; and I advised him — at 
least, he had better not fail. I forgot to ask him his full name, and I 
went back to his house after goin^ about a block from there, and went, 
upstairs in his room and met his wife and himself there, and he wrote 
his name out on that card (handing Mr. Norton the card.J There is his 
name — " William Nugent McNamara, 44 Third street. ' I told him 
again he had better not fail, and I had to go away then. I expected to 
go to Eedwood City, and be back Sunday night; but I could not get 
back, and I sent ti\y son to the boat to tender him the money, if he made 
his appearance; and they reported when I got back home from San 
Mateo, to-day, that he did not appear. He said that he didn't mind 
being arrested, and was willing to come if he had the means; and was 
willing to go and find a broker that would discount his claim against 
the State before it accrued. He wanted me to find a broker who would 
discount his claim against the State before it accrued. 

Q. — You ofiered him enough money to pay his expenses here? 

A. — Yes, sir; sent ^yq dollars of money myself down, to pay it and 
his breakfast, and he was- not there, and I offered him that that evening. 
I didn't have but two dollars more in my pocket. I had no money be- 
lodging to the State. 

Mr, Amerman — Mr. Chairman, on behalf of the committee, I move 
that the committee report this matter to the House to-morrow morning, 
and ask for an order of arrest for Mr. McNamara. 

JIfr. Norton — I second the motion. 

The motion was carried. 
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TESTIMONY OF JOHN B. BARBLEY. 
jJoHN R. EardIiEY, called, sworn, and examined: 

The Chairman — You will please state to the committee, Mr. Eardley, 
what you know in regard to the transaction between Mr. Carter and 
Mr. Brown? 

Answer — All I know about it, gentlemen, is that myself and son were 
sitting in the office at the desk one morning— I don't know what day it 
was — and Mr. Carter and Mr. Brown came in. Understanding that 
there was some ^private business, I took my hat and walked out. That 
is all I know about it. 

Mr, Curtis — Where do you reside, Mr. Eardley? 

A. — I reside in Sacramento now, sir. ♦ 
^ Q. — How long have you been living here? 

A. — Since the commencement of the Legislature. 

Q. — Where was your home before that? 

A. — Gilroy, Santa Clara County. 

Q. — What time did you come up here, Mr. Eardley? 

A. — The Friday before the commencement of the session. ' 

Q. — What brought you here, Mr. Jlardley — what business? 

A. — I came here to seek an office. 

Q.— -What office was it? 

A. — The office of Enrolling Clerk, sir. 

Q. — Did you come here in the interest of any gentleman connected 
with the Senatorial election? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q. — Did you take any active part in that contest? 

A. — None whatever, sir. 

Q. — You was a candidate for Enrolling Clerk? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — When did you become acquainted with Mr. Brown? 

A. — After I arrived here. 

Q. — Were your relations intimate with Mr. Brown? 

A. — No,' sir. 

Q. — You were in his office through the day before the election of Sen- 
ator? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — The day before the election was made? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — What business had you there that day, Mr. Eardley? 

A. — I was there simply to do a little writing for myself. 

Q. — You say that Mr. Carter and Mr. Brown came in together? 

A. — Yes, sir — no, sir; Mr, Carter came up alone. Mr. Brown was in 
the office at the time. 

Q. — Did you know that Carter was coming there. 

A.-— I didn't, sir. 

Q. — I understood you to to say just now, that you understood there 
was to be some private business; how did you understand that? 

A. — Mr. Brown told me that a friend of his was coming up. I didn't 
know who it was. He said he had some private business with him, and 
when the gentleman came in, I took my hat and walked out. 

Q. — Did he tell you he wanted you to leave the office when the gen- 
tleman came in? / / r^r^ri\^ 
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A. — He intimated to me that he had a little private basiness. 

Q. — Did he request yoa to leftve? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — Requested you to leave th« room? 
• A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — Was anybody else in the room? 

A. — No one but my boy. 

Q. — Did the boy leave? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — At whose instance, did he leave? 

A. — At mine, sir. 

Q. — After Mr. Brown said to you that he had some private business 
•with a friend, you took up your hat, and you and the boy left? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — Do you know what that private business is? 

A. — I don't know, sir. 

Q.— You don't? 

A. — I have no knowledge whatever, sir. 

Q.*— Was there any agreement between yon and Mr. Brown in refer- 
eBce to your candidacy for the office of Enrolling Clerk? 

A.— Yes, sir. 

Q.—What was it? 

A.— It was that I receive the first position in the office — that I hav« 
one half the appointments in the office; the naming of them. 

Q* — Yon were to receive one half of the pay in the office, and wero 
to have one half of the appointments? 

A. — He did promise me that, until I shpuld receive my appointment 
in the offioe, that he would furnish me one half of his pay, or one half 
of his salary, until the appointment; but I released him from that prom- 
ise afterwards, so it never was fulfilled. 

Q. — Well, what was the condition on which he was to confer these 
favors upon you? 

A. — The condition was, that on© or two of my friends — several of my 
friends — should vote for him for Enrolling Clerk. 

Q. — You were a candidate for Enrolling Clerk, and so was he? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — Thei'e was a condition further, that you should withdraw from 
the contest? 

A. — The condition was, that if 1 didn't develop sufficient strength for 
the office, and was obliged to withdraw, that I should withdraw in his 
favor. 

Q. — There was no condition about that. You would be forced to 
withdraw? 

A. — Well, I didn't withdraw until I found that I could not get the 
office. 

Q. — Then you made the he&t bargain you could with Mr. Brown, 
when you found that you could not be elected yourself? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — And you were to share one half the profits of the office? 

A.— ^Yes, sir; to share one half the profits of the office, and receive 
the first position. 

Q.-*What was the first position? 

A. — The first appointment. 

Q.— He was to give you the first appointment, and then you were to 
have half the appointments from that time out. ^. .^.^^^^ LjOOQIc 
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A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — ^You say yon released him fVom th^ ohUgAtioQ? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q. — Are you now employed uiM}^r him? 

A. — I am now employed under him. 

Q. — You are there occupying the position ihftt you were to occupy 
according to agreement? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — Do you know of any money being used in this Senatorial election? 

A.— None whatever, sir. 

Q. — Do you know of any promise of office or reward? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q. — ^In the Senatorial election? 

A. — No, sir; I was simply interested in the Enrolling Clerk's positioAi; 
nothing more. . 

Q. — You say you afterwards released Mr. Brown from the agraemetit 
you had made with him? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — I understood you awhile ago that that agreement was being carried 
out, and that you had the iirst ^pointoaient? 

A. — 1 said I had released Mr. Brown from the payment of one half 
of the salary. 

Q.— What was the consideration, and why did you release him from 
that? 

, A. — Because I became satisfied, by consulting with several of my 
friends in the House, that it was illegal, and by their advice I did so. 

Mr, Norton — Where did you ap4 your son go when you left the office 
that morning? 

A. — We went down in the Assembly t^hamber. 

Q. — How long had you been alone there in the office when Mr. Carter 
came in — you and your boy? 

A. — I don't know. 

Q. — Hud Mr. Brown been there that^nomlng before? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — How long was he gone before be came back? 

A. — He was not more than five minutes, I think. 

Q,— About five minutes he was put? 

A. — Yes, sir? 

Q. — When he came back did he tell you that a friend had arranged to 
meet him there on special business? 

A. — He told me a friend of his was coming up on a little private bosi^ 
nesB. 

Q. — On a little private business? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q. — Was that just the language he used? 

A. — ^Well, I could not say positively; it was to that effect; that was 
what it meant. 

Q. — And the friend came up? 

4. — Yes, sir. 

.^Q. — What did Mr. Carter sfty whea he ^tame.in; you and Mr. Brown 
v^ere sitting there? 

A. — He didn't say a word, sir, white I wan tkere^ As soon as be 
came in I got up and walked out. 

Q. — Well, you didn't walk out iwmediateiyi? 
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A.— Yes, sir, as soon 4s he came in. I think Mr. Brown intimated to 
me that that was the friend he spoke of to me. 

Q. — How did he intimate to you? 

A. — By speaking to me. 

Q. — Well, then you waited until he spoke to you? 

A.—^Weli, his coming in and my getting up were simultaneous. 

Q.— Well, what did he &dy? 

A.— Who? . ' ' 

Q.— Mr. Brown? 

A. — Well, I can't remember, because I paid no particular attention to it. 

Q. — As near as you can remember then? 

A. — It was to the eifect, this was the friend he had spoken to me 
^ about. 

Q. — ^Your boy didn't start then? 

A. — He went right out with me. 

Q. — ^You say you told him to go out with you? 

A. — Yes, sir; the boy was sitting writing at the desk. 

Q. — When Mr. Brown stated that this was the friend he expected 
there on^private business the boy didn't get up, did he? 

A. — No, sir; because the boy was not sitting alongside of me; he was 
sitting at another table. 

Q. — Was he within hearing distance? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — Did you go over to where he was — to the boy? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q. — Had Mr. Carter taken bis seat when you went out? 

A. — I cannot tell; I don't know; I didn't notice. 

Q — What was the condition Mr. Brown was in? Did he appear 
excited, or was he cool and calm? 

A. — None whatever,' sir; just as usual. 

Q. — How long did you remain away before you came back? 

A. — Not more than ten minutes. 

Q. — Did you come up the same flight of stairs you went down? 

A» — Yes, sir. 

Q. — Did you meet anybody on the way? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q. — Do you know which way Mr. Carter and Mr. Brown came up, 
when they came up? « 

A. — No, sir. When I went back to the office, Mr. Brown sat at the 
desk writing. 

Q, — And you was gone not more than ten minutep? 
. A.-7-I think not, 

Q. — How did you come to remain away only ten minutes, when you 
knew he had a friend in the office about to transact private business 
with him? 

A. — I went up to see if they had got through, and opened the door 
and found they had, 

Q. — Didn't you consider that a little indiscreet, to rush back so quickly? 

A. — No, sir, I didn't; I didn't know what the business was — had no 
idea, and didn't know how long it would continue, and I was doing a 
little writing there, and was anxious to finish it. 

Q, — And when you got back Carter had finished? 

A,— *Tefl, sir; Mr. Brown was alone. 
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Q.— ^Sittmg there alone? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — Did anything pass between you as to the inte4*viow between him 
and Carter? 

A.— !Not a word, sir. 

Q. — He told you nothing about it? 

A. — Nothing whatever. 

Q. — Has he ever said anything to you about it since? 

A. — Not a word, sir. 

Q. — Has he said, anything to yon about it since this investigation 
ooriimenced? 

A.-»-Not a word, sir. 

Q. — You never have had any conversation with Mr. Brown about it? 

A. — No, sir; I didn't know when I saw the account in the paper that 
a. gef)tlenian and his boy were in the oflSce; I had forgotten entirely the 
circumstance. 

Mr, Amerman — Mr. Eardley, at the time Mr. Brown told 'you that he 
had a friend who was coming up there, were you emp'oyed in the office? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q. — How raany men are employed in that office at the present time? 

A. — Two, besides Mr. Brown. 

Q. — Yourself and another? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

^. — Mr. Brown, has said nothing to you in relation to this investiga- 
tion since it commenced? 

A. — Nothing but what has appeared in the papers. 

Q. — Well, will you be kind enough to tell this committee all that Mr. 
Brown has said to you since this investigation has commenced? 

A. — I could not do it, sir. 

Q.— Well, the substance of it? 

A. — Well, the substance of it is, with regard to the matter between 
him and Mr. Carter, that he had made an expression to the effect that 
if he had two thousand dollars in gold notes, that he would be willing 
to pay it to insure the election of Governor Booth. That is all I hav« 
heard him say. I have heard him repeat that frequently; that wasi 
what he said. 

Q. — I understand you to say, Mr. Eardley, that you released Mr. 
Brown from his provision to share half of the profits, or of the income 
of the office with you? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — What time did 3'ou release him from that promise; how long after 
Mr. Brown was elected Enrolling Clerk was that promise made? Was 
this relinquishment on your part made? 

A. — As near as I can judge, it is about a month ago. 

Q. — How long after Mr. Brown was elected Enrolling Clerk? 

A. — Well, it would have been three or four weeks. 

Q. — Before you had released him from that promise, Mr. Eardley, had 
you endeavored to enforce the promise made to you by him? 

A.— I had become fearless that Mr. Brown wouldn't perform his 
promise with me. 

Mr. Norton — Fearful, you mean? 

A. — Feaiful, I mpan, that Mr. Brown wouldn't perform his promise 
with me; but he had no opportunity of doing that. There were no 
appointments authorized in the office, and consequently he had npt had 
the opportunity of making any appointment as he had promiged d|£. 
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Q. — Is it ot is it not the fact, Mr. Eardley, /that sabseqtient to the 
promise made to you by Mr. Brown, to share one half of the profits 
of that office, you ascertained from some party, that so far as Mr. Brawn 
was concerned, that the entire receipts of the office, accruing t^ hhn, 
had been promised? 

A.— I had been informed so by several parties. 
' Q. — Sad that anything to do with you relinquishing him from his 
promise made to you? 
- A — No, sir. 

Q. — You did that — the relinquishment, voluntarily? 

A. — I did that voluntarily. 

Q. — Without any consideration whatever? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Mr, Coggins — Mr. Bardley, when Mr. Carter came in did you know 
"who he was? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q. — Didn't know he was a member? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q. — Before you left the Assembly chamber to return, did you see the 
same man enter the Assembly chamber? 

A. — No, sir; 1 didn't know Mr. Carter at the time. 

Mr. Norton — You not having business there in that office, before you 
had been placed there as deputy; I am a little curious to know why you 
rushed back on a private conversation. I want you to explain that to 
the committee? 

A. — I was doing some work in the office. I was writing some letters. 

Q.-r-Mr. Brown had taken the precaution to tell you before Mr. Carter 
came up — he also told yosx when Mr. Carter came up — that this was the 
fl*iend that he was about to transact private business with? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — How was it that you returned in ten minutes back to the very 
place where you left him? ^ 

A.— Because I was doing some writing. I went back to finish my 
writing. 

Q. — You had reason to believe, then, that the business that Mr Carter 
had could be transacted in ten minutes? 

A.— I didn't know how long it was going to transpire. I simply 
went up to see if it was over. 

Q.— Was your business so urgent as to require such hot haste in you 
to get back there? What were you doing? 

A. — I forget what I was doing; writing some letters, I think. 

Q. — Business letters? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — You are now back to the point of your sharing the profits. Up 
to the time you were appointed, did you or did you not share the pro- 
ceeds of the office with Mr. Brown? 

A. — I did not, sir. 

Q. — ^Did he refuse to fulfill his word with you in that regard? 

A. — Whenever I asked him 

Q. — Answer the question. Did he refuse to fulfill his promise with 
you in that regard*-to fulfill it? 

A.^-«To pay aae one half? 

Q.— Yes, sir? 

A. — ^No, sir. ^ T 

Q. ^He didn't? ' Digitized by VjOOglC 
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A. — He paid me money whenever I asked him for it. J 

Q. — He did pay you money when you asked for it? , 

A. — He paid me for the work 1 did in the offiee. i 

Q. — At what rato^ did he pay you? 

A. — Well, at no particular rate. 

Q. — Did he pay you l>y the day or by the folio, for your writing? ; 

A.. — Well, he paid me by the month. , ' 

Q. — How much a month? . / , 

A. — He gave me during two months — I think he paid m© a hundred . \ 

dollars; I think it is. 

Q. — During the two months? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q. — How long have you been in there as a deputy? 

A. — Four days, I think, last week; he appointed me last week but 
one. 

Q. — Pid he pay you one hundred dollars in installments, or all at 
once? 

A. — A little at a time; just as I asked him for it. 

Q — Did he pay you all the money you asked him for— your claim 
here for two months service? 

A. — The first few days.in the office 

Q. — ^He was getting eight dollars a day — drawing that from the Con- 
tingent Fund? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — And you were to have half of that? ^ 

A. — That was what he first pi'omised me, until those friends I spoke 
to on the floor advised me to drop the matter. 

Q. — Well, that was a month? 

A. — A month, or three or four weeks. 

Q. — Well, one hundred and twenty dollars — a month's pay— would be 
due you for thirty days service, at four dollars a day, if he had kept his 
word with you? 

A. — Well, if I had not released him. 

Q. — Well, you didn't release him until the four weeks expired. You 
didn't release him until you talked to your friends, and that was four 
weeks? 

A. — Well, I never at that time understood when he paid me any 
money, that he should give me any more than he paid me. 

Q. — When was it that you learned his pay had been pawned, as you 
state? 

A.^— Well, it was perhaps three or four weeks ago. V' 

Q. — Was that before you had the talk with your friends, and they 
advised you to release him? 

A. — l^o; that was afterwards. When I had the talk with regard to 
the salary question was before I heard anythipg of the oireumstanoes 
of pawning which ypu speak of. 

Mr, Brown — Were you not induced to release me from my promise 
from the fact of having represented to me, at the outset, that it would 
not be more than one or two weeks before I would get an assistant? 

A. — Yes, sir. I did tell Mr. Brown, at the ooinmencement of the 
session, that at every previous session that I had been acquainted with^ 
there were assistants and Enrolling Clerks Bj^otKitod within the first 
two weeks of the session. 

Q. — And did you not state to me that I wouldn't have to dit^ide my 
salary with you beyond a week or two? Digitized by CiOOQIc 
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A. — ^Te8, sir, I did. 

Mr, Amerman. — Will you tell the committee at what particiilar time 
since the session of the Legislature commenced, that you made this 
arrangement with Mr. Brown about dividing the salary. 

A. — At what particular time; with reference to the commencement 
of this session? 

Q.— Yes, sir? 

A. — I think it was on the Tuesday before the Wednesday that the 
election took place. 

Q. — The session commenced on Monday, did it not? 

A — Yes, sir; but the election took place on Wednesday. 

Q. — And you made this arrangement, I understand, with Mr. Brown, 
on Tuesday? * 

A. — Yes, sir, on Tuesday. 

Q. — The second day of the session? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — Mr. Eardley, did you, from that time until the time that you re- 
leased Mr. Brown from his engagement — were you, or were 3'oa not, 
under the impression that you were to receive one half of his salary? 

A. — I was until I spoke with these friends of mine, 

Q. — And that, I understand you to sa3'', was about, a month after- . 
wards?. 

A. — Yes, sir; about three or four weeks; I don't know exactly what 
time. 

Q. — And during all that time you remained under the impression that 
Mr. Brown would carry out his agreement with you, so far as the divis- 
ion of the salary was concerned? 
' A. — ^Yes, sir. 

At twenty-five minutes past ten p. m. the xjommittee went into exec- 
utive session. 

A communication was read which had been sent to Mr. Carter, from 
an unknown party, concerning Dick Bi^own. 

At eleven p. m. the committee adjourned until Wednesday at seven 
o'clock. 



FOURTH NIGHT'S PROCEEDINGS. 

The committee met at ten minutes past seven o'cloek p. h. Present — 
a full committee. 

TESTIMPNY OF B. C. NORTHUP— (RECALLED). 

Mr. NoRTHUP, recalled and sworn: 

Mr. Summers — Mr. North up, this matter has already been stated to 
you. It is in reference to the same matter. Please answer such ques- 
tions as the committee may ask you 

Mr. Norton — Have you read the testimony given by Thomas Hughes, 
with reference to his interview with you, Mr. Nortbup, about which 
you testified to the committee? 

Answer — ^^1 have read a portion of it, sir. , . 

Q.— Have you read the whole of it? Digitized by V^OOglC 
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A. — Well, I don't know that I fiave read the whole of ffny one 
article. 
... Q.— How? 

A. — I believe I have read enough of it to satisfy me in regard to, it. 

Q. — Do you understand from the statement that you have read, that 
he distinctly contradicted your testimony? 

A. — I think he did, in, some respects. 

Q. — I say, do you understand that he did? 

A. — Yes, sir; I say I think he did. 

Q. — The committee have been anxious, since hearing the testimony of 
Mr. 'Hughes, to give you an opportunity again to testify before them. 
Has your recollection been refreshed? 

A. — ^^Not at all, sir. 

Q. — Do you wish to change any part of your statement made to the 
committee, in any particular? 
s A. — I don't think that I do, sir. 

Q. — Then you still adhere to your former statement? 

A. — I see that Mr. Hughes states that he has been acquainted with 
me since the first of June. I think the man is mistaken there; 1 don't 
think that I ever saw the man, to know him, until I w$is introduced to 
him in Sacramento. • 

Q. — It is not with reference to that point in his testimony that I 
sought to call you back. It was with reference to the particular dis- 
cussion here in Sacramento, and what occurred at the Golden Eagle 
Hotel. 

A. — I don't think I have any qualifications to make in regard to that — 
to qualify my statement at all, sir. As near as I can recollect, that 
was 

Q. — Do you now remember whether it was you, or Mr. Hughes, that 
spoke about going to Mr. Hughes' room? He says you went from the 
bar-room of the Golden Eagle Hotel — had been drinking there. 

A. — I said, in my former statement, that I was going up the street, 
and met Mr. Hughes on the steps of the Golden Eagle. I could not 
swear positively whether we went in and took a drink, before going to 
his room, or not; but he asked me to go to his room. We might have 
taken a drink before going up. 

Q. — If you took one drink, did you take more than that, at the 
Golden Eagle Saloon? 

A. — I think not; to the beat of my knowledge, I think not. I won't 
swear that I took one. 

Q. — You have no distinct recollection about that event, then? 

A. — I don't recollect, distinctly, that I took any drinks at all; I nyight 
have done so. 

Q. — He says that the room was getting hot — a good many were smok- 
ing there — and he felt the eftects of the liquor somewhat, and he asked 
you up to his room to smoke, or you asked him up. Did yoU light any 
cigars when you got to his room? 

A. — I don't think 1 did, sir. 

Q. — Did either one of you? 

A. — I don't think we did. 

Q.— -Would you remember it if you had done so? 

A. — I think X should. 

Q. — How long did you remain in his room? 

A. — 1 could not say we were there more than — anywhere from ten to 
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fifteen minutes, probably; not over that. To the best of my recollection, 
not more than five; it might possibly have been ten. 

Q.-^Did he immediately broach the subject of the Senatorial contest, 
after arriving at the room, or had you spoken of that before? 
. A. — I don't think there was any conversation in regard to it before 
we went up there. 

Q. — Did he close his room door or leave it open? 

A.— The room door was closed. 

Q. — Was he so intoxicated as to show it much to you? 

A. — Well, I thought the old gentleman was pretty well under. 

Qi — Was he so much intoxicated as to stagger when he walke^d? 

A. — Well, I don't think he staggered, particularly; I don't know that 
I noticed hie staggering; I noticed it some in his speech. 

Q. — He says that he met you since that time, and you had a conver- 
sation about it, as I think you also testified that you talked to him, and 
that you admitted to him that it was all a joke — that you looked upon 
it as such — grown out of it. Is that true? 

A. — I think I stated in my testimony 

Q. — Is that true? ^ 

A. — Well, you wait, and I will get to it. 

Q. — Answer my question. 

A. — I think 1 told the committee 

Q. — Wait a moment, sir. Answer my question. 

A. — Well, sir; I don't know that I can answer that question now. 

Q. — For what reason? 

A. — Well, I will have to refresh my memory a little with regard to 
that. If yqu will let m.e alone I will tell yon. 

Q. — You are upon the stand, and are to answer such questions as are 
put to you. I will put none but legitimate questions to you. 

A. — Put your question again. 

Q. — He« stated, and you admitted, that you met subsequently in the 

Golden Eagle Hotel, when he was on his way to San Francisco. He 

. said that you admitted to him at that meeting that nothing would have* 

grown out of that talk if you had not both of you been intoxicated, and 

that he never did try to bribe you to drop Farley. 

A. — That is his conversation before he went to San Francisco. 

Q. — This is before he went to San Francisco? 

A. — Well, sir, there was nothing of that kind transpired between us 
at that time. 

^ Q. — Has there any such thing as that transpired at any other time 
^be^iween you? 

A. — Well, that is what I wanted to tell you, if you had allowed me to 
tell you; but you would not do it. Now, as near as I can recollect, I 
can give you the conversation that transpired between u$ since then.^ 

Q.— G.ve that. 

A. — It has been very short, and to the point, because T have kept 
away from Mr. Hughes, and did not Want to have any conversation with 
bim on the subject at all. I think I met Mr. Hughes, probably, on the 
day after he came down the last time — coming down through this park 
here, if I am not mistaken. He spoke to me, and I said — says I: " The 
~ probabilities are that we had both been drinking, or there Would never 
have been anything of this kind happened." I says to him: "Mr. 
Hughes, I don't believe you ever had an intention to really bribe me." 
I think that is the only conversation that I ever had with Mr. Hughes 
about the subject since that time — since the Senatorial f IsS^j^V^tP*^ *^^* 
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To the best of my recollection that is the only conversation I ever had 
with him in regard to the subject of either one x)f us being hi liquor 
at all. 

Q. — And you adhere to your testimony about his making an o^er to 
you in the room there? 

A. — Yes, sir. I am not prepared to qualify that at all. 

Q.— Three thousand dollars? 
. A. — He said that I could have two thousand dollars by dropping ' 
Farley. 

Q. — I believe you said he didn't tell you by what authority he made 
that proposition? 

A. — No, sir; I don*t think he did. 

Q. — How is it, Mr. Northup, that if you believed Mr. Hughes and 
his statements at that time, that you subsequently told him that you 
did not think he intended to J^ribe you? 

A. — Didn't I make my statement here before this occurred, in the 
first place, that I did not think the old man really knew or thought 
what he was saj'ing? 

Q. — It is upon that ground, now, that you put it? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — That he was so intoxicated that he didn't really know what he 
was doing? 

A. — Yes, sir. I still hold to that, v 

Q. — That stage of intoxication you must have noticed before you 
went to his room. He seems to recollect what transpired there, don't 
he? 

A. — I haven't had any particular conversation with him about that. 

Q. — I mean, on his way to San Francisco, when you had that conver- 
sation? 

A. — He seems to think he said something there. 

Q.— He remembers to have been in the room? 

A. — Yes, sir; he seems to. * 

Q. — And he remembers that you were there? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — And that you had a conversation with him there? 

A. — Seems to. 

Q. — And remembers what you talked about? 

A. — It doesn't seem that he does, altogether, by his testimony. 

Q. — Did you talk about anything else than of dropping Farley, and 
getting two thousand dollars or three thousand dollars for it? 

A. — No, sir. I have no recollection of anything else. « V 

Q. — You have no recollection of it? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q. — He says you are the one who spoke about it. 

A. — Well, he is a younger man than I am, and his recollection may 
be better than mine. Old people sometimes lose their recollection. 

Mr, Curtis — You don't mean that seriously, Mr. Northup. You 
ought not to jest when you are testifying. 

A. — I do, sir. 

Q. — Do you mean that seriously — ^that he is a younger man than you 
are? 

A. — Yes, sir; I mean that seriously. , 
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TESTIMONY OF THOMAS HUGHES— (RECALLBD.) 
Thomas Huqhes, recalled: . . ' 

The Chairman — ^Tou will please state to the committee, or answer any 
such questions as they may propound to you, in regard to this matter 
touching what has been said' to you before. 

Mr. Ourtis — What is your age, Mr. Hughes? 

Answer — I was fifty last November — the eleventh of November. 

Q. — When did you first become acquainted with Mr. Northnp? 

A. — I think about last June, sir, at the county convention. 

Q. — Were you a member of the convention? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — The convention that nominated him? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — Did you meet him afterwards in the canvass? 

A. — In the canvass I met him, perhaps, two or three times. 

Q. — Then you were acquainted with him before you came to Sacra- 
mento City? 

A. — Yes, sir. I might have met him a half a dozen tim^s. I don't 
recollect, you know, the precise number of times I met him in the cam- 
paign. ^ 

Q. — Were you engaged in the campaign on the same side of politics 
that he was? 

A. — I was, sir. 

Q. — Then you assisted, so 'far as a member of the party generally 
assists, at his election, did you? 
' A. — I did, sir 

Q. — I think you stated to the committee the other night, Mr. Hughes, 
that you were not so drunk but what you knew what you were about? 

A. — Well, I think I was not, sir; I think I was not. 

Q. — Where did you stop, Mr. Hughes, when you were down here 
during the Senatorial contest? 

A. — I stopped at the Golden Eagle Hotel. 

Q. — Did you visit any places in the city? 

A. — I visited all around — the saloons and hotels — I think. 

Q. — I understood you to testify before the committee, the other night, 
that you were here in the interest of Mr. Casserly, firat?^ 

A.-j-I was here in my own interest first. 

Q. — And his in the Senatorial contest? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — You were friendly to Mr. Casserly? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q.— Next, I think, to Mr. Finney? 

A.— lis, sir. 

Q. — That is, only to the nominee of the Democratic caucus, no matter 
who he might be? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — Did you visit a place on the corner of Second and J streets, 
known as the "Sacramento Club-room?" 

A. — No, sir. 

Q. — Did you visit the Orleans Hotel? 

16— (») ' Digitized by Google 
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* A^— :Yes, sir. 

Q,— Wcyre you there at night? 

A.— At night? 

Q. — During the Senatorial contest, were you there at night? 

A. — A good many times. 

Q. — Were you there in the daytime? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — Were you acquainted with Thomas Nosier? 
. A.-r-Tes, sir. 

Q. — Where did you make his acquaintance? 

A.— Here. • 

Q. — Did you se^ him at the Orleans Hotel many times? 

A. — Several times. 

Q. — Did you ever go there to see him? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q. — I?id you ever inquire for him there? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q. — Did you ever meet him there? 

A. — Yes, sir, several, times. 

Q. — Did you ever have any conversation with him about the Sena- 
torial contest then going on? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q.— Did you ever talk with him about it? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q. — Do you know which side Mr. Nosier was on, or what particular 
gentleman he was interested in? 

A. — No, sir; only from what I heard. I heard and believed that he 
was one of Booth's friends. 

"Q. — Did ypu ever ask him anything about it? 

A. — No, sir. ' 

Q. — I understood you to say to the committee the other night, that 
you didn't know of any improper means having been used in the Sena- 
torial contest for any person? 

A. — I did not, sir. 

Q. — I think I also asked you your reason why you should have left 
Mr. Farley? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Mr, Norton— Mr. Northiip . still reiterates his statement that you 
offered him two thousand dollar^, in your room, at the Golden Eagle 
Hotel, to drop Farley. 

A. — That is not true, sir — that is, I have no recollection of any such 
thing, and I am certain it is not true. Mr. North up, however, sai4 I . 
was very drunk getting into bed; but I think I never was drunk enough 
yet— you understand, as I told you the other night — to toot mj horn 
the other way. 

Q. — You still persist in that? ^s» 

A. — Yes, sir, 1 do. 



TESTIMONY OF A. G. BSCANDON. 

A. G. EscANDON, called, sworn, and examined: 

The Chairman — Mri Escandon, I will state that the object of this in* 
vestigation is to ascertain the facts, if possible, in regard Jtoji^<^ '" 
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bribery and corruption against tbe honor and honesty of undesignated 
members of tbe present Legislature, in the late Senatorial coptest If 
you know anything in regard to that, please state it to the committee, 
or answer any question that may be asked you by the committee. 

Answer — Well, I suppose I can make a statement of what occurred 
three or four days before the election of Governor Booth. 

Question-^'Just speak out so that the committee OQ,n hear it, Mr. 
Escandon. 

A. — There was a young man, three or four days before the election — 
a young man who came from below — Mr. Jimenez, a Spaniard, he came 
along with me. He was a very strong Eepublican, and has lived with 
me all this time. And two days before the ballot eame off, he 9aid, Mr. 
Escandon, I wish you would vote for Mr. Booth. The people in the 
south would like him better than Mr. Casserly or any other man, said he, 
and I think you will get a good position, if you vote for him. I said, I 
didn't come here to get a position. 1 have got a position already. I am 
a member of the House, and I came here to vote for my man. I am a 
Democrat, and I was going to vote for it — whatever my party's nomi- 
nees are. I am going for all my nominees He came to me the next 
night, and bothered me about an hour upon the same subject, and then 
I met Mr. Pacheco, and Mr. Jimenez left, and Mr. Pacheco asked me, as 
a favor — he said to me, Mr. Escandon, you are the on\y Spaniard in the 
House, and I wish you would do nis the favor to vote for Mr. Booth, if 
you can do it consistently. I said, Mr. Pacheco, I can't do it. You will 
never be Governor by my vote. You know I am a strong party man, 
and I am going for ray man, for Mr. Farley. Well, he says, all right, 
all right, I don't want you to go back on that, all right. And then 
-in the night — the same night, about nine o'clock — Mr. Jimenez e^me to 
me, and begged me to go for Mr. Booth. He said that he was a nice man, 
and he was a good man. 1 told* him, I know that he is a good man, 
and I know that he is a gentleman; I know he is a good man and a gen- ^ 
tleman. Well, he insisted on it till twelve o'clock, and then I told him 
lam going to bed; then he commenced to talk again about the same 
subject, and I told him: "If you bother me any longer about thitf, you 
had better leave the room. I want to sleep. You will never get any- 
thing from me." Well, he left, and went to sleep in some other place 
that night. The next evening he says: ** Mr. Escandon, you must not 
get mad with me; we were friends, and I know you are not a business 
man." He said, *•' there is a business in these things — there is plenty of 
business; I tell you, if you will promise to me that you will — " *^ I will 
what?" I says. "Well," said he, " that you will vote for Grovernor 
Booth; I can get some money for you, and money will do you good." 
" Well, money for what? "I said. "Well," he said, "if you will vote 
for Booth, I will introduce you with gentlemen to-night, if you will vote 
for him." I said. "I didn't come here to sell my vote." He said, "it is 
not sale, it is business; nobody can find it out, and you will get five 
or ten thousand dollars." " Well, sir, I don't want to see that 
man, and I don't want to see you any more. Don't you introduce me 
to that man, because, if you do it I will expose him tomorrow in the 
House, and will expose you, too." And, after that, he didn't bother me 
any more. This Mr. Marcello A. Jimenez lives at San Buenaventura now. 
And, four or five days after the. election, »he would go to some friends of 
mine in the House. I never say a word to nobody — never. Two or 
three daj^s after Mr. Booth was elected, he go right in this city, in a 
private house, and be tell a lady, or two gentlemen, I mean — Mexican; 
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one is a Mexican, and the other, I don't know what he is-r— his name is 
Barrer — William Barrer; he says: "Mr, Bscandon Is no man to do 
business." He says, "1 call get motiey if he will vote. If he was in* 
Qlined to vote for Booth, I know he can make five or t^n thousand dol- 
lars/* He says: "That man too honest to do bnsinoss of this kind." 
That is the only thing I know about it — or whatever yon .call it. 

Mr, Norton--^Mi\ Bspandon, what is that man*s name — the Spaniard 
that came to you? Speak it as plainly as you can, so that the reporter 
can get it. , > 

A. — ^Jimenez. I can put him on a piece of paper. 

Q. — You put it on a piece of paper. 

[Witness writes "M. C. Jimenez."] 

Q.— How many days before Mr. Booth was elected, Mr. Escandon, 
before he came to see you — this Spaniard? 

A. — About three or four days before; but when he came to ask me it 
w«fl two dnys before the election. 

Q. — That was when he pressed you so? 

A. — Yes, sir; when he pressed me that night. , 

Q. — Where were you that night, Mr. Bscandon, at the time you told 
iiim he would have to go away if he didn't stop talking; you would 
have to show him the door? 

A. — Right in my room, in the Empire H use. 

Q. — Was there anybody else with you in the room, or were you there 
alone— you and this man? 

A. — He and me. 

Q. — How long had he been with you that night, in the room, pressing 
you? 

A. — Well, we had been talking two days. 

Q. — I mean this night. ^ 

A. — O, 'till I was ready to go to b^. 

Q. — Did you go together? 

A. — Oh, yes, sir; we always eat breakfast, supper, dinner, together, 
and sleeping there. 

Q. — Oh, he had taken up his quarters with you? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — Stopping at the same house, and sleeping with you? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — Well, at the first conversation you had he was a little mild, he 
dic^'t draw it quite so strong that night? 

A. — No, sir; he had been working about it. 

Q. — Working around it? 

A. — Yes, sir; I told him he had better leave me alone, I cannot sleep 
sound, you bother me too much. 

Q. — Ho didn't give you a chance to sleep of nights for his working 
you?. 

A.— No, sir. 

Q. — Had you ever known this Spaniard — this gentleman, beifbre? 

A. — Oh, yes; I have known him this four or five months. I knew 
him two or three years ago, but only seen him once or twice. 

Q.^ — But was not intimately acquainted with him? 

A. — No; not until three or four months ago. 

Q. — Where does he live now? 

A. — At San Buenaventura. He is a Notary Public now. He was ap- 
pointed the other day. 

Q. — ^Has he been appointed since? Digitized by LjOOQIc 
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^A. — Yes, sir. ^ 

Q. — Has he been appointed Notary Public slnee the election of Gov- 
ernor Booth to the United States Senate? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — What friends did he have, do you know^ that aided him in getting 
the appointment? 

A, — I was one of them. 

Q. — ^You were one of them? 

A. — Yes, sir; before all these things transpired. 

Q. — ^Yoa asked for his appointment before all ^hese things transpired? 

A. — Yes, sir; Governor Pacheco and me went to Governor Booth 
about it, and asked for it before this happened. 

Q. — You didn't know the real oharacter of the man at the time you 
interceded to get him appointed? 

A. — No, sir; I didn't know that. 

Q.-r-You didn't know that he would stoop to a thing of this kind? 

A. — No, sir; I never thought about it. 

Q. — Have you siuce that time ever notified the. Governor as to what 
transpired? ' 

A.. — No sir; I never did; never spoke to anybody in the world. 

Q. — You kept this matter to yourself? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — You were annoyed a good deal about it, as he was persistent in 
his efforts to get you to vote for Governor Booth? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — How much money did he say you could make? 

A. — From five to ten thousand dollars, 

Q. — From five to ten thousand dollars? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — Did he tell you where this mone^ was to come from? 

A. — No, sir. He told me he would introduce me with some gentle- 
man that night with the money. He would meet me if I would vote for 
Mr. Booth. 

Q. — Did he tell you what gentleman he would introduce you to as the 
gentleman who would give you the money? 

A. — I told him no. 1 didn't want to know the man. If he told me 
the name, or introduced the gentleman to me, that I would expose him 
in the House next day; and I told him I didn't want to have anything 
to do with him. 

Q. — When you told the Lieutenant Governor, Pacheco, how you felt 
about this contest, that you were a friend of Farley's — a political friend — 
and stood by your party, and wouldn't have anything to do with it, 
ho treated you as a gentleman, didn't he? ^ 

A. — Well, he said; *» I want you to keep your honor, Mr. Bscandon." 

Q. — Was this other gentleman present at the time? • 

A.-r-He was present ^t the time I answered this to Mr. Pacheco. 

Q. — Mr. Pacheco answered you in a gentlemanly manner? 

A. — Yes, sir. He said: "You are the only Spaniai-d in the House, 
and I would like to have you vote for Mr. Booth, and Mr. Booth is a 
gentleman." 

Q. — He )offered you no such inducement to vote for him. 

A. — No, sir. 

Q. — Didn't hint at such a thing as an inducement? 

A. — No, sir. If I could do it conscientiously, he would like to have 
me do it. 
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Q.— What did you answer? 

A.— I answered Mr. Pacheeo, and Mr. Jimenei; was there: "Yon say 
I am your friend, and you don't wani to see your Mend disgrace himself 
by voting for Mr. Booth." 

Q. — ^Then it would be a disgrace to you? 

A. — ^Yes, sir; a dishonor to rae, and he said that was all right. 

Q. — He said it was all right. He could not ask you to do that thing? 

A. — Yes, sir; he talked to me very friendly about it, two or three 
times. 

Q. — Were Governor Pacheeo and this other gentleman together much 
during the contest? 

A. — Ko, sir; very seldom. 

Q. — He stayed ^4t^y you, and stuck by you like a leech, didn't he? 

A. — Yes, sir; come by me all time. 

Q. — Did he come into the house during the day-time? 

A. — ^Yes, sir; he was poor, and lived with me. 

Q.^-He was not a man of means, then? 
* A — No, sir; he was a very poor man. 

Q. — When he talked about five or ten thousand dollars, it was quite a 
sum of money for this man to talk about? 

A. — Yes, sir, and he said: " If I wais in your boots, I would do it In a 
minute." He said, "1 wish I was in your boots; I would do it in a 
minute." 

Q. — He wished he was in your boots? I don't really understand, Mr. 
Escandon, what parties he told in town here — where they were located? 

A. — The parties Vive on Second street, I think at J and K — Mr. Bauer. 
He is very well known here. It is number forty-seven. 

Q. — I mean the name of the place? 

A.-^-Mr. Jim Bauer. He used to be in the fire company. He is a one- 
eyed man. 

Mr. Norton — 'He told him? 

A. — Yes, sir. I don't know the word he used — "d — n fool; Escandon 
was no business man." 

Q.— Not a business man? 

A. — Yes, sir. " He had a chance to make money, and he didn't do it; 
he is a d — n fool." And that is the way Mr. Bauer and this other gen- 
tleman find it out, because I never told nobody anything about it, even 
Mr. Pacheeo. I wouldn't tell him, and I can tell him most anything^ 
but never would say about that anything to him or nobody else. 

Q. — How long did the man — this Spaniaini — stay with you, and room 
with you, Mr. Escandon, after he made you this offer? 

A. — Oh, he stayed three or four weeks — four weeks. 

Q.—He did? 
^A. — Oh., yes, sir; he stayed until three weeks ago. 

Q. — JVhy was it, and how was it, Mr. Escandon, that ypu allowed a 
man of that character, after he had made known his purposes to you by 
an explicit offer to bribe you — how did you allow him to stay with you, 
and you feed him and tAke care of him? 

A. — ^Oh, sir, I got a humane heart, and if I know there is bad man 
can't do anything, I got tender heart, and help him; but I always got 
rid of him as soon as I can. 

Q. — You got rid of him as soon as you could? 

A. — ^Yes, sir; in a gentlemanly manner. 

Q. — How is it, Mr. Escandon, that you didn't come to your brother 
members of the House, and report the man to them 4n the AssemhJxf^' 
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A. — Well, I didn't suppose it was my duty to come there and tell 
about it, though he never tell me to keep the secret there; but I was 
ashamed to say anything about it. 

Q. — ^You were ashamed to acknowledge it of your own countryman? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. Some gentleman oome to me, and tell me. . 

Q. — Didn't you feel, he being a countryman of yours, and most of the 
members here being Americans, that you hated to acknowledge it on 
that aecoant? 

A. — No, sir. He is not a countryman of mine. I am from Spain, and 
he is from Chile. 

Q. — How was it that he sought you out, then, as an instrument to be 
used, you being against Booth, and in faTor of Farley, if you were not 
on terms of familiarity with him When he came here-^nendly. terms? 

A — Well, 1 know the time he came here that he would work with 
any member to try to elect Mr. Booth. I know he was l^iendly to Mr. 
Booth, if he could. 

Q. — What^eputation does he bear in the neighborhood in which he 
lives, for truth and veracity, and honesty and integrity? 

A. — Well, they always have a good deal of faith in him. I never 
heard anything bad of him. 

Q. — They all have a good opinion of him? 

A. — Yes, air. 

Q. — This is the first scrape that you ever knew of him being in? 

A. — I always knew him in a gentlemanly way; never see anything 
wrong of him; and I suppose some of his friends tell him, you help us, 
and work for Mr* B^oth. ♦ 

Q. — Now, let us get back. Did he tell you it was any man in this 
city that would give you the money if you would consent to vote for 
Mr. Booth? 

A. — He didn't mention what city; but he said he would introduce me 
to a man that night. 

Q. — Did he tell you where the man was? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q.-^But you, of course, inferred from his talk, that he was then in 
the city. 

A.-i— Yes, sir; that is what I inferred. That was the time I told him 
I didn't want to see him, and didn't want to know him; and if he or 
any other person came to me and tried to bribe me in that way, that J[ 
would just report them to the House. 

Q.^-Did he pretend that Governor Booth knew anything about it? 

A. — No, sir; never mentioned Governor Booth, only that he would 
like to see him succeed; that was all. 

Q. — ^He would like to see him succeed, and was rather working to aid 
you to got five or ten thousand dollars for you for selling your vote? 

A. — Well, I suppose that was his intention. 

Mr, Coggins — Mr. Ksoandon, you say that you had indorsed him for 
this appointment previous to this attempt? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q.-^Had you «ver signed any written indorsement, or spoken verbally 
to the Governor in regaiti to him? 

A. — I spoke verbally to the Governor about him. Mr. Pacheco and 
myself went there to see the Governor for him. 

Q. — Had^you signed any written indorsement of him? 

A.— No, sir. 
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Q. — ^Did you ever inform the Govetnor, or any of his friends, that you 
had ever bad any reason to change your opinion of his character? 

A. — No, sir, I never did. 

Q. — Do youknow whether the Gaver»^ had any information between 
the time of your indorsement and the titne of his appointment — any 
evidence which would induce him to withhold the appointment? 

A. — No, sir; I think the Governor knew nothing about it. 

Q. — Had he the indorsement of any members of the LegieJature that 
you know of? > 

A. — No, sir. 

Q. — ^^What had been his politics previously? 

A.— Eepublican. Well, he came over here, and I know he was very- 
poor, and if he^as appointed, I offered to go five thousand dollars 
bfpnds for him; and he was appointed, and be never wrote me anything 
about it; andtif he does, I will answer no-. I took pains to give htm 
some position. I thought he was a poor man, that he was a pnan like 
me. I thought he was a man. I didn't think he would try to work to 
bribe me. I thought he would try to work and help his friend — that 
was all right; to help his party. 

Q. — He still remained these five or six weeks, still remained with yom 
at the desk, and in the Assembly chamber, in such a way as to lead any 
person to infer that you were friends, and that he still had your indorse- 
Dttent? ( » 

A. — Yes, sir. For I got something in my heart, that I never forget it. 
Be was poor. 

Q. — I want to learn if anything was exposed or said, that would lead 
anybody in .Governor Booth's office to suppose that there were reasons 
for withdrawing the appointment? 

A. — I don't think but if I had went to the Governor and told him 
what transpired, that he ^ould not appoint him; but I never say. a word 
to nobody. I never say a word about what I know. I went to the Gov** 
ernor, with Mr. Pacheco, and he said Mr. Jimenez is a good man. He 
was a Eepublican down there, and very well thought of by the Spanish 
neighbors, and the English; and the Governor agreed to appoint him; 
and I told him it would be difficult to get a bondsman there, and I said 
I will give you five thousand dollars bonds, and I will get you the others, 
and it would be all right; but since he spoke to me that way, we didn't 
get on very good terms. We said nothing, but he never asked me for 
bonds, and 1 don't think he will get any from me* 

Q.— Have you any reason to believe that he approached any other 
member. 

A. — No, sir. 

Q.— Do you think that he rendered any services in the Senatorial 
contest that was successful, that would be likely to gain the appoint- • 
ment? 

A. — No, sir; I don't think that was the case. I think Mr. Pacheco. and 
me got it for him, and it was through my efforts and Mr. Paoheco'a, 
with the Governor, that he agreed to give him the appointment, because 
a week or two or three — as soon as we arrived h^^e— that was* in 
December — early in December — we saw him, 

. Q. — Did you say a few minutes ago that you. had continued to pay his 
expenses here since his appointment? 

A. — Yes, sir. Well, sometimes I invite him to come take dinn^r.wtth 
me; to dine with me. I know he got no money, and I don't Want to 
see him go around hungry. / i 
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Q. — Did ho appear to have any more money when he went away tfean 
when he' came h^e? 

A. — No, sir. He said Mr. Neff and Graves, and several other gentle- 
men in the Senate, would do anything they could to give him a place in 
the Senate, so he could make two or .three hundred dollars to go home. 
He said he had friends delayed him here, and he stayed, and if you are 
intent you will get the position. He said that to me, and I told him all 
right. He said there was a good show to get a position there. 

Mr, Anierman — Mr. Escandon, I understood you to say that Governor 
Pacheco went with you to Governor Booth to solicit this appointment? 

A^-^Yes, sir. 

Q. — You also say that Mr. Jimenez was a Eepublican? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q. — That he came up here and was working with BepublicanSi or 
some other party? 

A. — Well, he worked for Mr. Booth. T didn't see that he worked for 
any other party. I got mad because he begged me two or three days 
to vote for him-^well, not two or three days, but the last few days 
before he was elected, 1 had a regular talk with him every minute. 



TESTIMONY OF JAMES DIXON. 
Jamxb Dixon, called,, sworn, and examined: 

The Chairman — Mr. Dixon, the object of this investigation is to ascer- 
tain the facts, if possible, in regard to alleged bribery and corruption, 
against the honor and honesty of undesignated members of the present 
Legislature in the late Senatorial contest. If you know anything in 
regard to that matter, you will, please state it to the committee, or 
answer such questions as may be propounded to you by the committee. 

A— Any question they may ask me I woold like to answer. 

Mr. Norton — Were you here during the contest? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q.— During the fight? 

A. — Yes, sir; 1 was here during all, except the time — I think it was 
up to the time Mr. Booth was elected; I was not here all the time. 

Q. — Where do you reside? 

A. — Sonoma County. 

Q.— Where? 

A.-1-In Sonoma County. 

Q.— Do you know Mr. McNamara, of San Francisco? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Qw — ^Did you have any conversation with him about the Senatorial 
contest. 

A.— I did. 

Q.— How? 

A.— I did. 

Q. — When and where? 

A.-7-I think it was either one or two days before the election, that is, 
the day of election, before Mr. Booth was elected. 

Q. — Where did the conversation occur? 
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A. — A part of it in the Golden Eagle Hotel, a part of it here. 

Q. — In the public room at the Golden Eagle Hotel, or in some private 
room? ' 

A. — In the publie room. 

Q. — Did he approach yon npon the subject, or you open the conversa- 
tion with him? 

A.^^Noj I think I was introduced to him by Mr. Wright. 

Q. — ^You were introduced to him by Mr. Wright of Sonoma? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q. — ^Did he broach the subject of the Senatorial contest to you? 

A. — I think, as well a^ I remember, that that was a part of the sub- 
ject of our conversation. 

Q. — What did he say to you about it there? 

A. — Well, I understood from him that he was up her© working for 
Mr. Booth. 

Q. — Did he so state to you? 

A.— He did. 

Q. — ^Working for Mr. Booth; did he ask you to aid him? 

A. — ^He did not. 

Q. — Did he say anything else except that — that he was working for 
Mr. Booth? 

A. — We talked on different topics. 

Q. — I mean about the Senatorial fight? 

A. — No; not that I remember now. 

Q. — Did he at the conversation he had with yon here, at the Capitol? 

A.— He did. I met him the next morning at the Capilol steps; I 
think it was nine o'clock. I think, as well as I recollect now, it was 
the next morning after the night I was introduced to him. He told me 
he was u^ quite late the night previous, and that he had secured a vote 
for Mr. Booth. 

Q. — Did he tell you how hfe had secured it? 

A. — ^He did not. 

Q. — Did he tell you who the voter was? 

A.— He did. . ' 

Q.— Who was it? 

A.— Mr. Morgan, of Sierra. 

Q. — Did he tell you that he had secured it since the time he had left 
you at the Golden Eagle Hotel, and before he met you at the Capiiol? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — He told you that he had been up late that night? 

A. — Yes, sir. I think, now, he told me he was up till one o'clock. 

Q. — Did he tell you where Mr. Morgan was, when he got his promise 
to vote for Mr. Booth? ^ 

A. — He did not. 

Q. — Did he say anything more to you about it, than what you have 
stated? 

A. — The conversation we had then, he told me — I was just coming in 
on the steps — it must have been about nine o'clock in the morning. He 
made the remark that he was wafting there to see Mr. Hart. 

Q. — He was waiting there to see Mr. Hart? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q. — ^And in the same connection stated that he had secured it vote for 
Mr. Booth? ' 

A. — Previous to thaj he had told me. 

Q. — Was that all he told you in that conversatiOQ?Digitizedby'Go0Qle 
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A. — That was all. We may have had some other trifling conversation 
that I do not rememher. 

Q. — He did not tell you how he had secured it? Whether he had 
used any undue influence, money, checks, or things of value, or prom- 
ises of place or position? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q. — Said nothing ahout that? 
" A. — No, sir; he did not during our conversation. Simpson came in, 
and he went to Mr. Hart's office, or the Governor's office. I went into 
the Assembly chamber. 

Q. — Were you here when the final vote was taken for Senator? 

A. — I was. 

Q. — How did Mr. Morgan vote? 

A. — ^He voted, 1 think, for Mr. Shafter. 

Q.. — So that Mr. McNamara had not secured Mr. Morgan's vote? 

A. — It appeared so. 

Q. — Are you acquainted with Mr. Morgan ? 

A* — I believe I am, slightly. 

Q. — Did you ever have any conversation with him about it? 

A. — Never. 

Q. — Is this all that you know about the Senatorial contest? 

A. — That is all I know about it. 

Q. — That would be of any value in this action? 

A. — That is all, except that is all that I know personally. 

Q. — ^Well, we are not conducting the examination upon strict legal 
rules. Have you heard from responsible parties? 

A. — I heard, from Mr. AYright, what Mr. McNamara said after Mr. 
Booth was elected. 

Q. — Mr. Wright told you the statement, the same he has given here 
to the committee? 

A. — The statement Mr. Wright afterwards made, was that Mr. Mc- 
Namara said what the man had lost by being too slow; that he didn't 
vote in time for Mr. Booth ; that he was to vote on the next ballot for 
him. 

Q. — That was about as Mr. Wright stated it to the committee? 

A. — YesJ sir. 

Q. — That is all you do know about it? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Mr. Curtis — You were not residing here, were you, Mr. Dixon, at that 
time? 

A. — ^Besiding here. 
• Q. — In Sacramento? 

A. — I was here as a member. 

Q. — I say your home was not here; you were here as a member? 
' A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q. — Do you know of any person speaking to you; do you know a 
man by the name of Thomas Nosier? 

A. — Yes, sir. ' 

Q. — Did he ever speak to you about the election? 

A.— He did. 

Q. — What was that conversation, Mr. Dixon? 

A, — He told me one evening, in the Golden Eagle Hotel, he gave me 
to understand that he was offered three thousand dollars for his vote. 

Q. — We are speaking of Nosier? 

A. — Oh, Nosier, I don't know. Digitized by LjOOQIc 
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Q. — You know Mr. Northup? 

A. — Y€8, sir. 

Q. — What was it he said to you? 

A. — He said he was offered three thousand dollars, or could get three 
thousand dollars for his vote — to vo'te for Mr. Booth, was what he said. 

Q. — Did he say who had offered it? 

A.— He didn't 

Q.— Did any person ever speak to you about your vote, Mr. Dixon? 
. A. — No, sir. 

Q. — You don't know Nosier, you say? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q. — Did you ever have aby conversation with Mr. Hart? 

A.— Mr. Hart? 

Q. — The Governor's Private Secretary? 

A. — Nothing but a f^w words that morning, after I was introduced 
to hira. 1 had a few words with him. 

Jf/fr- Coggins — Mr. Dixon, how oaany ballots occurred after you had 
this conversation with Mr. McNamara? 

A. — How many ballots? 

Q.— For Senator? 

A. — Do you mean on that day? 

Q. — Well, altogether, after the conversation; do you recollect? 

A. — r think that was the morniag of the day that Mr. Booth was 
elected ; as well as I can remember. 

Q. — Did you take particular notice, after he told you that he had 
secured Morgan's vote, who Morgan did vote for, so as to be able to tell 
positively? 

A. — I do not know that I did. 

Q. — Are you prepared to say, positively, now, whom Morgan voted 
for? . 

A.-— I could pot from my own knowledge, and the observance i took 
of the matter. 

Q.^ — In the conversation with Mr. McNamara, did he give any hint 
that he had money to use in the contest — anything from which you 
could infer that he bad money? > 

A. — Never. 



TESTIMONY OF E. KLOTZ. 
E. Klotz, called, sworn, and examined: 

The Chairman — Mr. Klotz, I will state to you the object of this inves- 
tigation is to ascertain the facts, if possible, in regard to alleged bribery 
and cprruption against the honor and honesty of undesignated members 
of the present Legislature, in regard to the late Senatorial contest. If 
you know anything in regard to this matter, please state to the com- 
mittee, or answer sueh questions as they may ask you in regard to the 
matter. 

Answer — I know nothing. 

Mr, Norton — Were you here all through tl;ie contest, Mr. Klotz? 

A. — ^Yes, air. 

Q. — ^You are a member of the Assembly? 

A.— Yes, sir. digitized by GoOglc 
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Q.— From Shasta? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — You had determined whom to Tote for for the United States 
Senate before you came here, had you? 

A.-r-Yes, sir; that is, there was some circumstances might change my 
vote. 

Q. — Circumstances might change your vote? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q. — You had your mind settled up before you left home? 

•A. — Well, the first place, there was some charges I had seen brought 
up in the papers. Casserly I intended to vote for. 

Q. — But you saw these charges in the paper? 

A. — Yes, sir; against Casserly. I went to Shasta before I came down. 
I talked with some friends of mine about these charges, and I told them 
I would very likely see Casserly, and if he could not clear himself satis- 
factorily to me that very likely I would not vote for him. I should 
want to see him first. 

Q. — To what political party do you belong? 

A. — ^Let me tell you. 

Q. — To what political party do you belong? 

A. — Democratic. I had said in Shasta County last Fall, when I was 
asked, I did do electioneering. I went to two places in that county — to 
several places. I went there on account of business, and the business 
was this: I wanted to see if I could ship some doors and windows 
there, being as 1 had never shipped any yet, and my friends wanted me 
to do something and let the people see me, and I went, there to satisfy 
them more than myself, and when I would be asked whom I would vote 
for for Senator, I told them I would vote for Casserly, and in case we 
could not elect him, if the chances w6uld not be strong enough, I would 
vote for Booth, if he was strong enough, in order to beat the third 
party, which was the Republican party; that very likely they would 
nave Gorham, and then I would vote for Booth. 

Q. — In preference to Gorham, you would vote for Booth? 

A. — Yes, sir, or any other man besides Gorham in the party. 

Q. — You came down here and was in this Senatorial contest with the 
balance? 

A. — ^Yes, sir; not quite so much, I guess, as some of them. 

Q. — Not quite as deep, perhaps. You were here, however? 

A.—jYes, sir; here; always here. 

Q. — They knew where to find you. Where were you stopping? 

A. — I was living over here, between Ninth and Tenth, on N. 

Q. — So you did not have to go down town much? 

A. — No, sir, I did not have to go down town much. 

Q.— Did anybody approach you during the contest on the subject? 

A. — No; I have talked with some of my friends here; men who knew 
what I had said in Shasta before I came here; and that I would vote 
for Booth; when I came down here, those men knowing that I would 
vote for Casserly. When he withdrew, they allowed, according to the 
promise I had made in Shasta, that I should go right straight for Booth. 
Well, I didn't see it in that light; but in case the Democrats nom- 
inated a man that suited me, I would go for him; which I did. I said 
so in caucus, before the nomination was made, that I would go into 
caucus, and if they nominated a man who was a true Democrat, and 
true on the anti-monopoly question, why, I would vote for him. In 
case, though, that we could not elect him, that I should vote for. Booth. 
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Q. — Who approached you and talked with you about it most particu- 
larly of all?" 

A. — Well, there is Mr. Baehr and Carlston, and, I believe, Mr. Tag- 
gart. 

Q.— Grant I. Taggart? 
' A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — What did they say to you about it? 

A. — They said that if 1 had voted for four days I should feurely now 
fulfill my promise. 

Q, — Tnat you had voted four days? 

A. — Four days; I saw I could not elect Farley; they allowed I ought 
to vote for Booth. 

Q. — Bid they ever hold out any inducenjents to you? 

A. — No, sir.x ' 

Q.— Money? 

A. — No, sir; not any inducement whatever. 

Q. — No inducement? 

A, — No, sir. 

Q. — As any present, here in Sacramento or elsewhere; hold out any 
such indmcement to you? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q. — So that you have not been improperly approached? 

A. — Noa sir. 

Q- — The men came out and reasoned with you, and electioneered for 
their favorites? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q. — That was the extent of it, was it, Mr. Klotz? 

A. — Yes, sir. And on the last thing I will state a little more now. As I 
told once in the House here before, that I dared any man in Sacramento 
City — I am the last one that changed and voted for Booth — and I dared 
any one to say that he knew I was going to vote for Booth; and I left 
those men and shook my head that morning, that I would not vote for 
Booth; but when I got into the House I changed njv mind. The first 
man 1 told was Mr. McMurry, the Senator from Shasta County and 
Trinity. When he took hi« seat beside me, I said,^ " Mac, I am going to 
vote for Booth." He said, " My God, Mr. Klotz, what do you mean, as 
a Democrat?" I said, " I don't know what I mean, but I know what I 
am going to do." And I done it; and whatever 1 done, I am responsible 
for, all alone, and none else. 

Mr. Gurtis — You say you came down as a Democrat from your county? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — Did you go into the Democratic caucus? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — Was present when Farley was nominated? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — Participated in the caucus, engaged in the caucus contest, and 
voted for him in the caucus? . 

A. — No, sir, I did not. 

Q. — You agreed to abide by the selection of the caucus? 

A.— Yes, sir. 

Q. — How many days did you vote for Farley in the joint convention? 

A. — Four days — that was, three days you might say. There was no 
joint convention the first day — Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday. Tues- 
day, Wednesday, Thursday, wasn't it? Friday, that makes three. 

Q. — How many times did you vote for Farley in joint convention!^ jp 
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A. — In joint convention? 

Q. — ^Yes, sir. v 

A. — Three times; we only took a ballot each day, I think. 

Q. — How many days did yoa vote for Governor Booth for Senator? 

A. — Only once. 

Q. — What was It you said changed your mind? 

A.— Sir? 

Q.-T-What was it that brought you over to vote for Booth? 

A.— Well, the Senate had sent in a resolution to adjourn. I think it 
was the sixth — I have got it in my scrap book for January — and I 
came to the conclusion — I did not go down town — I came to the con- 
clusion this way! If they did adjourn, to go home, that there might be 
a plan- rigged against the time we got back here. Booth and Farley 
would be beat, and some one else would be rung in, which I didn't want. 
For that reason, I voted for Booth when I had a chance to elect him. ^ 

Q. — Did you read an article in the Shasta Courier^ with reference to 
your course in joint convention? \ 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — You rose to a question of privilege on that? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — Do you remember the reason yon gave to the House for changing? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q. — Was it the same you now give? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q.-^You was afraid, if the Legislature adjourned over before electing 
a Senator, that when. they assembled again, there would be some plan 
rigged by which both Booth and Farley would be beat? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — Then you were willing that either Farley or Booth should be 
elected? 

A. — ^Yes, sir; Farley was my choice. 

Q — ^And you thought that by dropping Farley and electing Booth 
you would defeat them? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q. — Did you know of any such plan? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q. — Why, then, did you think that the Legislature adjourning a few 
days would have a tendency to beat Farley, who is your party man? 

A. — We had lost the four days theii, when we started in, and I didn't 
see what the reason was to adjourn. There was another reason. I will 
teir you this: I had promised the people of Shasta County, so far as I 
waJis concerned, to make no more unnecessary expenses in this Legisla- 
ture, as what was actually necessary. Now, I had said, there are four 
days, and I knew while we had that in the House, we did but very 
little, and I voted for Farley, and on the fourth day we had less than 
when we -started in, and I did not see any use to vote any longer, and I 
thought, if my vote would elect him, I would vote for Booth that day, 
because I. could not see any chance to elect Farley, and I saw no use to 
adjourn without electing a Senatox*. That was another reason. 

Q. — Then those two reasons governed you in that action? 

A. — Yes, sir; and I acted on it the same day; I stuck to it to the very 
last day, and I made the remark that I would sit there until twelve 
o'clock that night, if I could elect a Senator. I wanted to elect one 
and go to some other business. 

Q. — Well, you did vote for Hagar all the way through? 
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A.-^Yes, sir; from beginning to end. 

Q. — Then you did not have in your consideration — in your mind — 
about the expense? 

A. — Well, you see after We elected Booth the House did not adjourn 
then, and whatever time an adjournment came up wq voted against it, 
and it gave us a chance to vote for Hagar. It looked to me ttie mem- 
berfl were not so anxious to adjourn after we elected Booth, as they^ 
were before. 

Q. — They stuck to Hagar as they did to Booth? 

A. — They did not take so much interest in it. It seemed to me they 
wanted to adjourn to gain time. I don't know much about it, and I 
may be wrong. 

Q. — Those gentlemen solicited you to vote for Governor Booth for 
the office of United States Senator. You say nothing was said to you 
that was improper; they were urging the claims of their friend in a 
legitimate political manner? 

A. — Another thing I wish to say: I worked for Farley as hard as 
almost any man in the House, with parties which I talked to, which I 
seen afterwards that they were astonished that 1 went the other way. 

Q. — They were astonished that you went the other way? 

A, — ^Yes, sir. 

Q. — That is what so much astoi^ished them? « 

A. — I said, " when we are with the hounds you must hound, so long 
as you can.'* What I meant by it was: we must keep up our aide as 
long as we could, and I thought we were beat, yet I stood out and had 
as much confidence in it as any one. * 

Q. — Then you never thought of leaving Farley until you lost votes? 

A.' — JN'o, sir. 

Q. — How many votes had he lost before he lost you? 

A. — I think four. 

Q. — ^You were the fourth man? 

A. — ^Either the fourth or the fifth; 1 am npt sure; the papers will 
show. 

Q. — When you were talking to these gentlemen, was Mr. Taggart a 
Booth man; did he urge you to vote for Governor Bootli? ^ 

A. — He told me this: That I had made such a promise to the pecJple 
of Shasta County, that, if we could not elect Casserly — that was the 
remark made, in Shasta County, at that time, before the election — that 
I would vote for Booth. Now, he allowed that 1 ought to have been 
convinced that we could not elect Farley, which I took in place of .Cas- 
serly, and, in order to fulfill my promise, that I ought to vote for Booth. 

Mr, Amerman — Mr. Klotz, was that the understanding with the Dem- 
ocrats of Shasta County, that it was to be Casserly first and Booth next? 

A. — I think it was. 

Q. — Was that the understanding of any Democrats who were hereto 
participate in the joint convention? 

A. — Well, if I am not mistaken, Mr. Simpson intended to vote for Mr. 
Ca8serl3\ Then, before we came do\^n here, he was going to vote for 
Casserly, and, after we could not elect Casserly, he would vote for 
Booth; and after Casserly resigned, he went straight for Booth. 

Q. — You say you commenced to vote for Farley until he commenced 
losing votes. Where did those votes go to? 

A. — I think they went to Booth. 

Q. — There were no Democratic votes cast for any other candidate? 

A. — I can swear I cannot tell where. / ^^^i^ 
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Q. — I mean those members'that participated in the DemoeratJc caucus? 

A. — I could not tell even that, whether it was Democrats lost, or what 

it was; I didn't keep the track of it; I know I was watching my point. 



TESTIMONY OP ALEXANDER HAY. 
Alexander Hay/ called, sworn, and examined: 

The Chairman — Mr. Hay, this is a matter of alleged bribery against 
the honor and honesty of undesignated members of the Legislature, in 
regard to the late Senatorial contest. If you know anything in regard 
to the matter, you \v^ill please state it to the committee, or answer any 
such questions as may be asked you by the members of the committee. 

Mr. Curtis — You are a member of the Assembly, are you, Mr. Hay? 

'Answer — ^Yes, sir. 

Question — From what county? 

A. — Santa Clara. 

Q. — You were here during the Senatorial contest, were you, Mr. Hay? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q.— Do you know anything, Mr. Hay, about any improper means 
being used by any candidate for the United States Senate, or their 
friends? 

A. — I do not, sir. 

Q. — You know nothing of that? 

A. — Nothing at all. 

Q. — Did you ever hear anything of that kind? 

A. — No, sir; never heard anything at all about such a thing. 

Q. — Are you acquainted with Mr. Brown — Dick Brown, the Enrolling 
Clerk? 

A. — I am acquainted with him since I came up here. 

Q. — Are you acquainted with Mr. Eardley? 

A. — ^Yes, sir, very well. 

Q. — Do you know anything about a transaction between Eardley and 
Brown about the Enrolling Clerk — a bargain between them as to how 
the office was to be divided, and the emoluments of office, etc.? 

A^ — 1 do not see what bearing that has with this case, and I decline 
to answer the question. 

Mr. Norton — You are acquainted with Mr. Eardley and Eichard 
Brown? , 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — Are you conversant with the terms with which Mr. Eardley went 
into the Enrolling Clerk's office? 

A. — 'I decline to answer that question, sir. 

The Chairman — We will insist upon an answer to that question, as this 
is a matter that is berore this committee. 

A. — Well, I insist on declining to answer it; I refuse to answer. If 
you have anything to ask about the bribery investigation, I will answer. 
Anything outside of that, I refuse to answer. 

The Chairman — I think that 13 a legitimate question, and I shall insist, 
as Chairman of the committee, on your answering the question. 

A. — Well, 1 must positively refuse. 
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The Chairman — We will submit it to the House. 

A.— rThat is correct; if the House says I must imswer, I will answer. 

Mr. Norton — You answtred Judge Curtis that you kne^ nothing about 
any improper influences being used by any Senatorial candidate, or by 
any of their friends? 

A. — ^Yes, sir; I know nothing about it. Never heard anything about it. 

Q. — The reason, I will state- to you, on behalf of the committee, the 
reason why, Mr. Hay, we deem the testimony sought to be elicited mate- 
rial with reference to Mr. Brown and Mr. Bardley's arrangement, is a 
matter pertinent to the investigation; evidence has been brought out 
about iU Mr. Brown's testimony has been given upon this same sub- 
ject. Mr. Eardley's testimony has also been given, and this committee 
must eventually pass upon the questions submitted to them; and it is 
but right and proper, in the judgment of the committee, that we should 
have an answer to the question. We, of course, feel that it is a delicate 
position to place a witness and members of the House in, and we should 
regret very much to have to report you to the House as being in con- 
tempt of the House. 

A.— Well, it is just upon that ground, Mr. Norton, it being a delicate 
position, that I refuse to answer, and 0hall not answer, unless compelled 
to do so by the House. I do not propose to be made a target of a com- 
bination, or any combination ; if I am, I propose to have a good many 
more here beside mvself. I do not propose that myself, or delegation, 
shall be the target of any combination, or body, brought in here. 

Q. — You are acquainted with the rule of law on the subject; you are 
familiar with the Code? • 

A. — I cannot say I am very well acquainted with it; but I am satis- 
fied to abide by the consequences of m^ action, anyhow. 

Mr, Amerman — This matter is assuming rather a serious aspect. This 
committee has got a duty to perform, still it is a duty to perform. I 
would suggest, if this matter is to get before the House, that the ques- 
tions be asked, so that if the matter is submitted to the House, the 
House can see for itself what questions were asked, and pass upon it. 

Mr. Norton — What arrangements — I will put the question to you, Mr. 
Hay — what arrangements, if any, were made, so far as you know, be- 
tween Mr. Bichard Brown and Mr. Eardley with reference to the 
conditions upon which Mr. Eardley was to go into the Enrolling Clerk's 
office under Mr. Brown? 

A. — Well, I decline to answer that question, as it is irrelevant to the 
matter before this committee. I would like to ask the committee upon 
what resolution this committee was formed or appointed? 

Q. — You will certainly, Mr. Hay, while here in the presence of the com- 
mittee, be treated with the utmost courtesy and respect; but our author- 
ity will not be assailed in that manner. We shall endeavor, as far as I 
am concerned, and I know I speak for the balance of the committee — 
we shall endeavor to treat every witness with candor and fairness, and 
put only such questions as we deem material and pertinent, and I have 
advised you and stated to you why we thought the questions were ma- 
terial. Mr. Brown's character is under consideration, as well as the 
matters submitted to us. He is one of the employes of the House, you 
are a member of the H<^use, we are members; we occupy the same posi- 
tion towards each other, and towards the community, and it is right for 
the committee, it is right for the members to know, whether Mr. BroWn 
should still hold his position or not, or whether some other course is to 
be pursued. It is not for the purpiose of throwing any discredit or 
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attaching any blame to the Sajita Clara delegation, or any other dele- 
gation, and it is not in that spirit, or for that purpose or intent, that the 
question was propounded by me. It is in a spirit of fairness and candor, 
to elicit t-he truth, so that we can act upon it. Mr. Bardley, while 
under examination before the same committee, has never hesitated to 
declare what the terms and conditions were, and he said as soon as he 
ascertained that they might be illegal, friends had advised him that It 
wo^ld be better that he should withdraw from that part of the arrange- 
ment, or allow Mr. Brown to withdraw. 

Mr, Goggins — Mr. Chairman, I think it would not be improper to 
read, at this stage of the proceedings, the resolution under which we 
are appointed. [The resolution was read.] 

On motion of Mr. Amerman, at fifty-five minutes past eight o'clock 
p. M., the committee took a recess for fifteen minutes.. 



The committee reassembled. 

Mr. Norton — I move, now, that the committee go into executive ses- 
sion. It appears that some matters have been called up that we will 
have to decide in executive session. 

Mr. Amerman — I second the motion. 

The motion was carried, and the committee went into executive ses- 
sion. 

On motion of Mr. Norton a ballot was taken as to whether the com- 
mittee would ask the House to compel Mr. Hay to answer. The result 
was four noes, one aye. The committee decided to subpcBna Messrs. 
Jimenez, Murray, and Wand, and on motion of Mr. Norton^ at ten 
minutes past ten p. m., the committee adjourned. 



Thursday Evening, February 12th, 1874. 
'•The committee met at seven p. m. 

TESTIMONY OF W. N. McNAMAEA. 
W. N. McNamara, called, sworn, and examined: 

Mr, Summers — Mr. McNamara, I will state that the ♦bject of this in- 
vestigation is to ascertain the facts, if possible, in regard to the alleged 
bribery and corruption charged against the honor and honesty of cer- 
tain undesignated members of the present Legislature, in regard to the 
late Senatorial contest. You will please state to the committee if ydu 
know anything in regard to it, or answer such questions 

Answer — I don't know anything in regard to the matter. 

Question — Or please answer such questions as are asked you. 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Mr, Norton — Where do you reside? 

A. — San Francisco, sir; No. 44 Third street. ^ 

Q. — ^How long have you lived there? 

A. — Probably, five months. , r^^^^T^ 
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Q. — Where did yon live before you went there? 

A. — At the Ru88 House. 

Q. — ^How long have yott lived in San Francisco in all? 

A. — Some six years. 

Q.-^What business have you followed? 

A. — 1 have been a detective in the Custom House; I have -been a 
police officer; I have been a school teacher in Saint Ignatius* College, 
on Market street; I have been a school teacher in the school department 
for five years. 

Q. — Where did you live before you went to Sari Francisco? 

A. — I lived in British Columbia. 

Q. — How long did you live in British Columbia? 

A. — Four years and a half. ' 

Q. — Four years and a half? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — Are you now engaged in teaching school at the college you 
spoke of ? 

A.— No. 

Q. — Was you, on or about the first day of December last, so engaged? 

A. — December last? WeH, I think so. Yes, sir; 1 think so. 

Q. — When did you quit teaching? 

A. — I don't know the exact date. 

Q.— How? 

A. — I don't know the exact date — I don't remember. 

Q. — In December or January? 

A. — I think in December— in the early part of December. 

Q.— In the early part of- December?- 

A. — I think so. 

Q. — ^^What have you been doing since you quit teaching? 

A. — I have been speculating in real estate, stocks, and everything of 
thftt sort that I can make any money out of. 

Q. — Have an office in San Francisco? 

A. — I have got the use of one. 

Q. — Where is that located? 

A. — At 534 California street. 

Q. — In with some other party? 

A. — Not in partnership. 

Q. — Well, are you in an office with him? 

A. — Yes, sir; generally there every day. 

Q. — What gentleman is engaged with you in^the office? 

A. — Mr. Martin. 

Q. — What is his given name? , 

A.— William H. ;* 

Q. — Is he also engaged in the real estate business? 

A. — No, sir; he is a mining secretary, and engaged in other business. 

Q.— Are you acquainted here in Sacramento? 

A. — Am I acquainted? 

Q.-^Yes? 

A. — Very well, indeed. 

Q. — How often have you visited Sacramento during the 

A. — Sacramento, did you say? I am not acquainted in this city at all. 
1 thought you meant San Francisco. , 

Q. — To what political party do you and have you belonged? 

A. — To Booth's party — Governor Booth's party. 

Q.-What party do you call that? ^.^.^.^^^ ^^ (^OOgk 
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A. — The Independent party. 

Q. — When did you join the Independent party? 

A. — About the time of its inception. 

Q. — Was you with the workers and leaders of that party in the judi- 
cial contest? 

A. — Not prominently. 

Q. — Was you engaged in it, if not prominently? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — What part did you take in the contest? 

A. — No special part. 

Q. — How and where did you identify yourself with the party— at any 
public meeting? 

A. — No, sir, not particularly; I attended them simply. 

Q. — Simply attended them? 

A. — Attended them. 

Q. — Are you acquainted with Thomas Nosier, of San Francisco? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — When did you form his acquaintance? 

A. — A short while ago. 

Q. — How long ago? 

A. — Not very long. 

Q. — Atout how long? 

A. — I k^ow him by appearance for some time. 

Q. — About how long ago did you form his acquaintance? 

A. — Was introduced to him formally. 

Q. — You said you formed bis acquaintance a short time ago. I said 
"how long ago?" 

A. — Whether do you mean know him by sight or know him by formal 
introduction. 

Q. — Well, know him by introduction and have a personal acquaintance 
with him? 

A. — Well, probably a week ago; a few days. 

Q. — Only a week or so ago? 

A. — I don't suppose I have been introduced to him formally except 
for this week. 

Q. — Where were you introduced to Thomas Nosier? 

A.— On Kearny street. 

Q. — In San Francisco? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — After his return fron^ the investigation? 

A. — I don't know where he came from; he was' bound south, towards 
Market street, when I met him. 

Q. — Did you come up to Sacramento in December last? 

A. — I did, sir. 

Q. — What business brought you to Sacramento? 

A. — I had business to see to; called me here at the educational de- 
partment — especially Pix)fessor Bolander's office. 

Q. — Was that the special business that, , brought you to Sacramento, 
Mr. McNamara? 

A. — Well, it was a special business. 

Q. — I gay, was that the special business? 

A. — There was no special business; it was a special business of mlpe. 

Q. — Did you have any other business that brought you here except 
that? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. , , 
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Q.— What was it? 

A.— I came here to assist in electing Governor Booth to the United 
States Senate. 

Q. — At whose request? 

A. — ^At no one's particular request; I came at the request of no one in 
particular; it was my own intention to come here, and that intention 
was further expedited by the desire of other parties. 

Q. — Had you formed Governor Booth's acquaintance prior to that 
time? 

A. — Not formally. 

Q. — Had you informally? 

A. — I met him casually around. 

Q. — Where had you met him? 

A. — Seen him at the hotels. 

Q. — Have you had an introduction to him? 

A. — No; not duly formal introduction. 

Q. — Did you have an informal introduction to him? 

A. — I don't know what you mean by an informal introduction. 

Q. — ^You say not a formal introduction? 

A. — Ye's, sir. 

Q. — Did you speak to him? 

A. — I might have, but I don't recollect. 

Q.— What? 

A. — I may have at some of these meetings. 

Q. — At what meeting did you speak to him? 

A. — I don't recollect any meeting in particular. 

Q. — Then wiiat makes you say you think vou spoke to him? 

A. — I don't know that I did. I only say 1 think I spoke to him. 

Q.— Well, as noted a personage as Governor •Booth you ought to re- 
member? 

A. — Well, he may not have been Governor Booth at that time, or I ^ 

may not have met him as Governor Booth. 

Q. — What do you say, that you had or had not? 

A. — I can't say. A good many members I have met; I didn't know 
their names when I met them, but might be introduced to them subse- 
quently. 

Q. — That is what you mean to say. You might have met him in a 
crowd? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q.-^At what meeting did you attend where Governor Booth addressed 
the parties? 

A.— I don't recollect. I think at Piatt's Hall. 

Q.— At Piatt's Hall? 

A.— Yes, sir; I think so. 

Q.— Last Fall? 

A. — I don't recollect; I think lo. 

Q. — Did you see him more than once in San Francisco? 

A. — ^Yes, sir; I saw him around in the streets, and around at tlie 
hotels. 

Q. — Around at the Ixotels? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q.— At what hotel? 

A. — I think I saw him several times at the Cosmopolitan and Grand 
Hotels. 
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Q. — ^Po you remember anything you ever talked about with the Gov- 
ernor? 

A. — I don't remember anything I ever talked with him about. I don't 
know that I ever talked with him at all; I didn't take particular interest 
in the matter, enough to set it down. 

•. Q. — Do you know Albert Hart, the Governor's Private Secretary? 
' A. — Yes; sir. 
. Q.— Where did you first form his acquaintance? 

A.— The first time I ever came to Sacramento. 

Q. — The first time you ever came to Sacramento? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — Was that the time you came upon educational business? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q. — Were you accidentally thrown in his society? 

A.— Well, I didn't meet him by any special appointment. 

Q. — Where did you meet him? 

A.— At the Golden Eagle Hotel. 

Q. — Who sought the interview, you or Albert? 

A. — I don't know that either of us sought it, I or he; I didn't seek it, 
and I don't know whether he sought it. 

Q. — Who introduced you? ^ 

A. — I think he introduced himself. 
• Q. — Introduced himself to you? 

A. — Yes, sir, I think so; I am not sure, but I think so. 

Q. — Did you have any conversation after the introduction? 

A. — About the introduction? 

Q. — After the introduction? 
. A. — Well, yes, sir. 
' Q. — What did you converse about? 

A. — Things in general. 

Q. — Was that during the Senatorial contest? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — Did you talk about the Senatorial contest? 

A. — Yes, sir; made it a special conversation. 

Q. — That was a special conversation? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q. — What was agreed upon between you? 

A. — There was no agreement. 

Q.— What? 

A. — No agreement. We had no agreement. 

Q. — You didn't have any agreement at all? 

A. — We never had. 

Q.— What? 

A. — Never had. 

Q. — You never had any, or any understanding? 

A.— I don't know, sir, exactly what you mean by an agreement. 

Q. — Well, do you say you never had any understanding? 

A. — I will answer you directly, if you will let me understand what 
you mean. I want to k^ow what you mean. 

Q. — ^I mean the meeting where it was agreed that you were to take 
certain steps towards assisting Governor Booth. 

A. — No, sir; I don't know of any »ubh agreement. 

Q, — You say there was none such? 

A. — No, sir; there was no necessity of any agreement to cause me 
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to take steps for Governor Booth, for that. I had already decided my 
course in that respect. 

Q, — 'When had you decided it in that way? 
, A. — ^Well, ft'om time to time; my admiration was growing more and 
more deep. 

Q. — "Until it became intense? 
, A. — Not exactly so intense as to derange my intellectual faculties. 

Q. — We didn't say that; I didn't say that; I didn't suppose your fac- 
ulties were deranged? 

A. — ^No, sir. 

Q.— You talked about something? 

A. — I told you we had a general conversation; I really, could not tell 
you what about. 

Q. — How long did you stay up here the firsft time? 

A. — I don't know the number of days; may be two or three, or four. 

Q. — Are you acquainted with Mr. Wright, the member in the Assem- 
bly from* Sonoma? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q* — How long have you been acquainted with him? 

A. — I think the first time 1 saw him was about five years ago. - 

Q. — About five years ago? ^ " 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — Has the acquaintance Hpened into intimacy? 

A. — It has been intimate; it is not now, 

Q. — It hs^s been intimate up to the time of this investigation? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — Did ypu see Mr. Wright on the first visit that you made to Sac- 
ramento? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — ^At whose special instance and request did you visit Mr, Wright? 

A. — At no special request. 

Q. — Didn't you and Albert Hart talk about it? 

A.— Of what? 

Q. — That you were going to see Mr,, Wright? 

A. — Who says that? 

Q. — I didn't say that anybody says that? 

A. — I don'); say it either, sir. 

Q. — Do you say it was not so? 

A. — I say he made no agreement with me to meet Mr. Wright. 

Q. — You had no such understanding with him? j 

A. — 1^0, sir. ^1 

Q. — Did you see Mr. Wright on your first trip? 

A. — Yes, sir; my wife was with me, and I went up to his ]*oom and 
saw him, and left my wife in the parlor, and he went up to visit her, 
and I remained there. 

Q. — ^At that interview did you try to induce Mr. Wright ^to vote for 
Governor Booth for United States Senator? 

A, — I don't think I tried to induce him. 

Q. — Did you ask him to do so? ' 

A. — I don't think I ever did — absolutely and truly asked him to vote 
for Governor Booth. 

Q. — How long did you remain* there with him, or he^ with you and 
your wife? , 

A. — Probably half an hour, or an hour; I don't know how long. 
1^ Q. — Did you see him more than once on that visit? , ^^^T^ 
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A. — I saw hitn every day and every hour in'the day, almost. 

Q..— *Ton remained how long? 

A. — Two or three days; I don't knoy( how long it was. 

Q.— Well, about how long? 

A. — Two or three days. * 

Q. — You saw him every day? , .. 

A. — ^Yes, sir; every day, and every hour in the day, unless he was 
asleep; I was with him all the day. 

Q. — You were right with him all the time? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q. — Did Mr; Hart know that you were with Mr. Wright? 

A. — I don't know, sir. * 

Q. — Now, reflect and see if therfe was not an understanding between 
you and Mr. Hart that you were to see Mr. Wright? 

A. — No, sir; it was not; that I am positive of; I made no such agree- 
ment at ail with Mr. Hart. We had a general conversation about Mr. 
Wright; but no agreement — no written contract or verbal contract. 

Q. — Well, I don't ask about a written contract. I say an understand- 
ing between you, as gentlemen, being an old acquaintance of his? 

A. — There was no necessity of that. 

Q. — Did he ask you if you thoilght you could persuade him to vote 
for Governor Booth? 

A. — No, sir; he didn't ask me. 

Q. — Did Albert Hart say anything to you about Mr. Wright? 

A. — Well, he spoke of him as being a very excellent man; he s^oke 
in praise of him; that he woUld very much like to gain his influeqce 
for Governor Booth on this occasion, and have him vote for him; but 
he was not particularly anxious that he should. 

Q. — He was not? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q. — He was not anxious that you should use your influence on him? 

A. — No, sir; because it was a foregone conclusion that Governor 
Booth would be elected. 

Q; — It was a foregone conclusion that he would be elected? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — Why? Had the vote then been counted up for Governor Booth? 

A.— No, sir. 

Q. — How was it that you say it was a foregone conclusion that Gov- 
ernor Booth was to be elected r 

A. — So far as I could judge from human nature. It was said all 
around town that the members were in favor of it. 

Q. — And you didn't want Mr. Wright's votef? 

A. — Well^ if he ffaye it, it might add an additional laurel to his 
victory. \ 

Q. — You didn't stoop to get it? , 

A.— No, sir; I didn't stoop, nor never stooped to' any man. 

Q. — ^You went back to San Francisco? ^ 

A.— Yes,, sir. 

^.— Did you come again to Sacramento? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. ^ , . , 

Q. — What induced you t6 com^ the se^onc^timeT 

A. — The same business — to work for Governor Booth. 

Q. — Who paid your expenses? ^ ^ 
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A. — Who paid my expenses? , .... 

Q. — The secopd trip. 

A. — I think I paid them myself; money out of my own pocket. 

Q. — Money out of your own pocket? 

A. — Yes, sir. ' . 

, Q.—Do you know Mr. Si^xg^u? 

A. — Yes, sir. • • 

Q.— ^Did you have a convtercfatioQ with him. the second time you came 
to Sacramento, near the Capitol building, here? 

A.— I think 1 wai<i inlroijluo^d to h\m the ftr»t time- ; 

Q. — I say th^ second time.* 
, A.-^Yes, sir; several tiroe« ip the Capital building. 

Q. — What did you talk tjO hi» about? 
'. A. — Welj, really I don't remember;, everything almost; from the 
weather up to the last excitement. 

Q. — You didn't talk; about the Senatc^ial cont^ at all? 
• A. — ^Yes, sir; very much indeed about it. 

Q.— You did? ... 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 
. Q, — ^Did you say anytfiiug ,to him about voting; fpr Governor Booth? 

A.— Well, really I don't know; I may have; I didn't take.any note of ^ 
it; very likely I did, because I was very mupb interestpd in Goveraor 
Booth's election, 

. Q.Tr-Do you remember meeting iim here pne morning, at the eteps of 
th^ Capitol? . M 

. A.— I do,, sir. • 

Q. — Do you remember telling .him that you ^ad been up late that 
night, and had gained a vote that night? 

A. — I may have, sir; probably I did. 
' Q.f— Do you remember it? . ' . ^ 

. A. — I have no pj^rticula^r Tjamembrancp pf it. I read hi$ evidence in 
this matter. 

Q. — Whose vote did you teJVhim you bad ga,iued? 

A. — Well, really, I don't know. I forget. / , 

' .Q* — WelL yjou remeppibor thi^,pir^unistaujqe«|?.., „ 

A. — It was just calfed to my mind by some remarks that be made 
Iwe l^ night. 

Q. — ^Well, you heard the remarks; do you remember it ^s a fact?. 

A,— No, sir, I don't; it naade np j^mpression on me; I don^t know who 
it was. 

Q. — Well, do you remember i^ow of ):|ravipg.gai;?ed a vote at that time? ' 
,. A.7— No, sir; I don't. . , ' 

Q. — Do you know Mr. Morgan, the gentleman from Sierra? 

A. — I did not. . * 

Q. — Then if you had told him4jha]b yi^uh^d gained Mr. Morgan's vote, 
it was not true, was it? 

A.— Well, was it false? 

Q. — Well, if you had not se^ji him tokftQW Wm, XftbouU think it was 
false. 

A.— It would not b« true, if I had deceived himin telling it. . 

Q. — Well, had you seen Mr. Horgari?,. . ., . , .,/ .^ 

A. — ^Had I seen Mr. Morgan? ' . . , 

Q.-— To talk with bim about it? 

A. — No, sir. About what, sir? 
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A. — No, sir. 

Q. — Had you talked with Mr. Morgan abput anythiag? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q. — ^Had you ever seen the gentleoum, so as to know him at that time? 

A. — By ^pearance? 

Q. — By appearance. ^ , 

A.— Well, I think so. 

Q. — Could you pick him out if he was here at this time? 

A. — Well; 1 might. I am not particularly shrewd. 

Q. — You remewjjer irhea you came up here oae evening; had you re- 
ceived a dispatch from Albert Hart the second time you came? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. ^ 

Q.r^Did the dispatch say, " Comip immediately?" 

A. — No, sir; it did not. 

Q.— What? 

A.— It did not, 

Q. — What did the dispatch to you say? 

A. — I really don't rememb^. 

Q. — You ate positive it didn't say, come immediately? 

A. — I am positive it didn't sayi come immediately .4 . 

Q. — What time did you arrive in Sacramento, tben? 

A.-^I came bv tke train, Sunday evettiog. 

Q. — ^About what time? 

A.*— I think about nine o'clock. 1 am not p<)0itive; it might have 
been ^en minutes late. . . 

Q. — Did you go ,to Mr^ Wrigjit's place, wh^re he was stopping? 
• A.-*-Yes, sir* 

Q. — Pid you see Albert that evening, before yon went there? . . 

A. — I don't recollect; probably I did. 

Q. — What makes you say, probably you did, if yoa don't retcollect? 
. A.— Well, Jtie was always around that Golden Eagle Hot^l during 
electioneering times. 

Q. — Because he was always there, you thiidc you 15a w him? 

A. — I have no particular recollection of it; I don't say that I didn't. 

Q. — I don't si^ t)aat, either. You went to see Kr, Wright? 

A;— -YeStSir. I bad some other business with him, besides election^ 
eering business 

Q. — What other business? 

A. — Private busine&s, of a private nature — iiQt, touching upon elec- 
tioneering at all. It was something that 1 wanted to tell him. 

Q. — You were in haste to see him? 

A. — No, sir; but I thought he was up, and wouid probably like to see 
a friend. 

Q.^-Was he in bed .whe« jou went to see him? 

A. — ^Yes, sir; I think he w^s uqw^U tbftt evening and had gone to 
bed. 

Q. — Did you talk to him about it? 

A. — Y^B, sir; he was in a ve^y.gpod b^mori and exceedingly commu- 
nicative on ppints in general, i 

Q,- — Did you tell Mr. Wright, that »ight, tuat yop, were here for the 
purpose of helping poor mein? 

A. — I have no recollection of making use of such an expression in mj 
life. 

Q. — Do you deny it? , . r^ T 
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Q.— You do? - 

A. — Yes, sir; it is an expression not oomroop to my vocabulary at all. 

Q.— Who was there with Mr. Wright? 

A. — I don't know, sir, 

Q.-^Bid you see anybody else there with him? 

A. — Well, I think his son was there, in and out of the room. I think 
SQ. His son was there in the room. 

Q. — Did yoiji inquire, of him, if it would do to approach a certain As- 
semblyman? 

A. — Did I inquire of him? 

Q.-i-Tes. Of Mr. Wright, abbut approadting Mr. Ntrrthentt? 

A.-^I approach him? 

Q. — Did you ask ^r. Wright if he thought it would do f6r you 
to approach Mr. Northoutt, in ordef tO obtain his Vdte for Governor 
Booth? 

A. — I may have, sir. 

Q. — After having told Mr. Wright that you were bete tt) help poor 
people? 

A. — I didn't tell him that I was here to help poor people. J deny 
that. I deny thkt I did say it. ' ' 

Q. — Do you deny asking Mr. Wright if he thought it would do for 
you to approach Mr. Korthcutt on that subject? 

A.— Well, I think if Mr. Wrfght -; that probably Mr. Wright 

spoke to me about Mr. NorthCutt, Mr. Wright introduced the subject 
of politics to me. He said that he was inclined to vote for Governor 
Booth, and I know he was uncertain. In ny^.own mind, I w^s con- 
vinced that he wotifid go fol* hirt. 1 was inclined toJ;hink that every 
member of the Sonoma delegation, except, perhaps, Mr. l^orthcutt, 
would go that way. I had reiisons to believe it. Mr. Wright seemed 
also favorable tp Governor Booth. .He said he would like to see hini 
elected. Hfe waisi almost indifferent in regard to the result of the elec- 
tion. It was only on this nigger question that ho was opposed to Gov- 
ernor Booth, and that held him off, and that was only a matter of time. 
I remarkea to him that I thought the (?) ^was Very humtirnm, and 
that he ought to make some departure from ft, and distinguish' himself 
in some way. I, think that is the amount of my conversation with him. 
I spoke from convictioii, sir; and spoke With 'ai belief that it would be 
an honor to him to do so. 

Q. — And you positively tell this committee that you ptrid the e^pen«es 
of that tnp out of your own pocket? 

A. — You mean the second time? ' ' ^ • * 

Q. — Yes, sir. ' * ' • 

A. — Most^emphatl<m^ly. ' - 

Q. — Did you on the fi;*8t tinie? i , - , 

A. — Well, I suppose it "^rftsj I don't ItndWof a'ny otW moiiey; except 
hiy own that I had. It was out of ifiy own money that I paid it'. 
What I considered my money was what I had a right to myself, in iny 
own possession, and npbody has a,cWim to except mys^lft That ifl«iy 
definition of right. ' What a rtdn has alright to, that is wbftt W ^n 
call his own; that which po one else has a claim to; thfit Whldh ^akes 
it his, aiid not thiat'of ^ny othtom**!. ' // ' .' 

Q. — ^You say you ^re pot upon terms of Intlriiacy now yftb' ^t* 
Wright? ',*.■:..'•'.. .-■,.... ..,-,' .J ^^ 

A.-T-No, sir; I am not. , . , , ;'*'*^ 

Q. — There is an estrangement between you? ' '. ' ^ '. \',*" - 

•^^'j-/^- ''Biyiiizaa-byC::500gl'e 
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A' — I don'.t'knoW) that i»> hard t^m to any; that is a delicate term, 
sir, to call it. 

Q. — ^That is a delicate term? I u»^ a delte ate term in order to ap- 
proach you delicately. 

A. — For which I am much ohUged, eir. 

Q. — Have yoa talked with Mr. Wright about it eince t&is investiga- 
tion commenced? 

A. — No, sir; I never did. 

Q. — Your old familiarity has cea^d between you? 

A. — It may be renewed again with redoubled vigor for all I k»ow. 

Q. — Did Albert Hart send you any money by teje^jraph? 

A.— Sir-? ... , . ) 

Q. — Did he send an order for you to get some money in San Franp 
ciaeo? 

A. — I don't know. I can't swear that he did. 

Q.— If you had reoeiyed fifty dollars from AH>ert Hart? 

A. — What do you mean by receiving fifty dollars from Albert Hart? 
I shpuld like you to qualify that espi^ssion. 

Q. — I am questioDing you; 1 have allowed you a great deal of latir 
tude? 

A. — ^For which I am much obliged to you. 

Q. — If you had received fifty dolors from Albert Hart, either the first 
time, or the second time, would you now reiaember it? 

A. — Most decidedly, sir; because fifty dollars within a month or two 
ago is something to be rememberefd* 

Q. — I am aware of that, and I put the question to you, and it is not 
for you to evade it. 

A.— I am not evading it. 

Q.— What do you say about it? 

A.'-'I say that he may have seat me fiity dollars^ 

Q— Did you get it? 

A.— Did I get fifty dollars? 

Q._From Albert Hart? • 

A.— From Albert Hart? 

Q.— Yes. 

A. — That is what I want to know, what you mean j whether he handed 
it to me, or what; in what way did I get it, or how do you wish me to 
answer. * 

Q. — ^You can tell yourself best, whether you reqeived it. 

A. — If I knew that Albert Hart gave it to m^ I would. 

Q. — What do you say about that? 

A. — I gay nothing to the question you. put m^, air« 

Q._What? 

A.-^You tell me Albert Hart sent me fift^ dollars^ I say I don't 
deny it. 

Q. — I ask you if you received it? 

A.-r-I^eived wh»t? 

Q.— Fifty dollars? 

A.— Fifty dollars? 

Q. — To pay your expellees from 3an Franpjsoo 4o Sacramento here, 
and return? 

A. — I received no fifty dollars, for coming from San Francisco and 
returning. 

Q. — Going froi|i San. Francisco to SacramentOi and your expejpses 
while here; and from Sacramento to San J^rancisco,. returning? 
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A. — No, sir; I received no fifty dollars to pay my expenses from San 
jVancisco to Sacramento, and return expenseer Dpom 'Baof amento to (!5an 
Francisco. 

Q.— What did yoa get fifty doNai^s 'for, if yon got it? 

A. — If I got it? Well, sir, it is not decided that Ldid geii'it. 

Q. — Not by you, I know. Ton kiaoTr, Mr. McNamara, whether you 
received fiffcy dollars frcftn bim, or not? • 

A. — Yes, sir; I know that he says that he sent me fifty dollars. 

Q. — Well, you know whether you received it? 

A. — Well, what evMenee have you that I did? 

Q. — I asked you. ' < * 

A. — Do you see any ^vldetice that I didt 

Mr. Norton — I submit to the Chairman, the witness does not answer 
the question. 

A. — I only want to know the meaning of the question, and I will 
answer it. ' 

Q.— The questioti is, whether yon received fifty dbllars from Albert 
Hart, or not? ' - 

A.— Fifty dollars from Hatt? Bo yoti mean if he put fifty dollars^ in 
my hand? ' • 

The Chairman — The question is proper, and you must answer if. It 
makes no matter, whether he put It into your hand or sent it to you.' 

A. — ^He says he sent it to me, and I don't deny it. 

Mr. Norton — You kno\^ whether you received this money or not? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — Tell this committee whether you received it or not? 
' A;--^At any time?" ' ; . * 

Q. — At any time during the Senatorial contest, to pay your expenses 
to Sacramento? ' ' 

A. — Yes, sir. I can answer that question, if yotk will put it to me 
properly — that I received from Albert Hart, the Governor's iPrivate 
Secretary. Well, sir, I did not. I answer that question; 'I wfeh it to 
be taken down as stated; that I did not. ^ * - 

Q.— You did not? 

A.— No, sir. 

Q. — Did you use your own money in paying your expenses botli trips? 

A. — Any money I had was my own. 

Q.— Answer my qtiestidn. 

A. — I used my own money, sir. 

Q. — That is all. Just atiswer my question; 

A.— What Icall nij^ittoniEfy? ./ . / . 

Q. — That is an answer, and that is ffufficient. '' ^' 

A. — Yes, sir; I used mf tn6riey— not the money df any 6ther nfan; 
yes, sir. 

Q.— To eome here? You wer* oti business — educJaltionarbuirnerfs — 
that is the business that brought you here? ^ • 

A. — Yes, sir; that was a business. ' ^ '^ 

Q. — Now, the business that brought you to Mr. Wright iti thfe ni^t- 
time, you say, was private business? ' - v- 

A. — Yes, sir; that is, the second time. '' 

Q.— You came here to tell him something privately f 

A. — Yes, sir; I came here to tell him something privately. ' * 

Q.— WJiat wasthat pri^^e'bu^inessf' .«■,.. i ^ .: 

A. — Well, it had some reference to some private business in reffrtiOn 
to h Mend of his «hflt lead away in Bt^rope. - I don't kho>rtlii "Rfebl^ 
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foeariogs of the question of the business. This gentleman was there 
corresponding with me, and I communicated to Mr. Wright^ «nd he 
would let me know. . , 

Q.— Wh^t? 

A. — I ^drrespoftded "^ith Mr. Wriglit aod let him know any informa- 
tion I had received in i*egardto this gentleman. 

Q.-^Had you received aay additional Information, after you left h'^lre 
the first time And before y6u eame baik the second time, to have called 
•you to his house? 

A. — Yes, sir; I think I got some information from this gentlenkin 
before the second time. 

Q.^-Were you furniirhed With money by any person or persons to 
assist ^ 

A. — Furnished wtjrti money? a * 

Q. — You wait and hear my question. 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q. — Were you furnished with money by any person or persons to 
assist Governor Booth in- the Senatiorial contest? 

A. — Well, to assist Governor Booth; I was not, sir. 

Q. — You were not? ' • 

A. — No, sir. 

Q. — Did you offer any money, either gold coin, gold notes, bank 
checks, drafts, or anything else, to anybody, to vote for Governor Booth 
or any other candidate in the Senatorial contest? 

A.— No, sir. 

Q. — Bid you hold out an inducement to Mr. Wright, or to any otker 
member of either House, that you would like to get them to vote ibr 
Governor Booth, and if they would you would pay them? 

A. — No, sir; I always-" — ^ 

Q. — Well, that; i» an ana^wer; when yo« ^say <*No, sir," that is an 
answer. 
' A. — ^Very well> 

Q. — There is no- use of any pettifogging about it* Did you state to 
Mr. Wright that you were here for the purpo«e o£ assisting poor people?^ 

A.-*-l^o, sir. 

Q.— That is an amswer.^ In conversation that you had with Mr. 
Wright that night, did you say ^anything about Mi*. Nortbcutt? 

Ai— He introduced his name, sir. 

Q. — Did you say anything about Mr. Northoutt to him? 

A. — Well, I bad to foliow wp the introda^tio* of his name, and in 
that way I spoke of him. « - 

Q. — How came Mr. Wright to speak of Mr. Northcutt to you? 

A. — ^That is bestknoWtt to himself. 

Q.— What did he Say about Mn. Northcutt? 

A. — He introduced the electioneering matter to me, and told tne that 
there was considerable excitement^out it. That I was aware of. He 
said there was a great deal of motiey spending; did I know of any?, I 
said I did not. He said he had heard of somebody that was* offered 
two or three thousand dollars fbr bis toV$. I said^ if he needed the 
money, he might as well do as others were doing, and take it. 

Q. — You told him so? - , ' 

A.— Yes, sir. That was tlie report — it was generally said so. 

Q. — Who did you say might «« vreii tak^ tile n»o<ney 7 

A. — Whoever ke alkdted to thi^t was^ offered the three thousand dol- 
lars. '■ ' " ^ ;•. I .....,/ . .,-•.. 
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. .Q.^Jfr. Nortbctttt? . : > . 

A.^ — No, sir. I don't know who it was; I eannot any it was not. I 
don't know wba Mr. Wrighl told me that somebody had been offered, 
hie understood, three: th^omtnfidplUrs^ /I ^ak^.him wA\o it was, and he 
said he did not like to answer, md I didn't urge him aiiy. 

Q. — Did you ask Mr. Wright, in this coAversaltion, if he (Wright) 
thought it woQld do for you ta approagb Kprthcut^ to try and get his 
vote in this way? 

A, — In what way, sir? , 

Q.— By meaDs of a bribe? 

A. — No, sir; nor any other man. I neyer asked him if I could ap- 
proach them in the way of a bribe, becaase I would not approach him 
in that way, sir — by way of a bribe, or any o-th^r .way. I nev^r did, or 
never would. ,,. 

Q. — You wrote a letter to the Assembly here, did you?. 

A. — Yes, sir. - * . 

Q. — ^And sent it to the Speaker of the Bou^e? 

A.— Well; everybody know# t^at. 

Q. — Well; answer that. 

A.-^Yes, sir. I'have got it in my pocket; it has been returned to me. 
Here it is. 

<J. — Whom did you send it to? 

A. — Whom did I send it to? 

Q. — ^Yes, sir. 

A. — Mr. Estee, I suppose.. 

Q — Did you direct the letter to Mr, Bstee? 

A. — No, sir, I did not. 

Q, — Hov^ do you suppose you sent it to Mr, Estee, then? 

A.— Well, by post,: sir. I aaw it direc^ted, to Saaramenta 

Q.—Who directed it? 

A. — Let's see. Who was it? Mr. Martin did, sir, I think, i don't 
know, really. I didn't see that; I wrote th# Istter in a hurry, as it was 
near time for the boat to go» and I gave it to another party to 4ireot 
and send it to the Assembly. Whether he sent it directly to the Assem- 
bly or not, I don'l know; and I cannot, state exactly— -<^onol swear 
in what shape it QUme to Mr. Estee. I never read the letter a£t«r I 
wrote it; it was so near post time. I never roviaed the letter or looked 
at it after writing it, to see what it was. 

Q. — Mr. Wright wishes toivsk you if what you stated in thai letter 
were the facts of the case so far as it refers to him? 

A. — I don't know what you allude to. 

Q. — You ought to; you have the letter in j"OBr powesaiou, 

A. — Let him ask me through you and I ^iil answer it. Wha^ do you 
refer to? 

Q. — The facts as stated in the letter with refereoeo to him. 

Mr, Wright -^Do you say those are t«ue? - >. • 

A.— What facts, sir? 

Q. — Those that you slated in the letters 

A. — About him?, , , . , 

Q. — Yes, sir. : 

A. — What are Uiey, sir? 

Q.—The letter you have m your poasessioOi 

A.— Here it is. Point them out And tell ma what they are. 

Q. — I shall not do it. You wrote the letter a short time ago? 

A.— Yes, sir. cugitized byGoOglc 
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Q.— Didn't yon all*de to Mp. Wrigbt? \ 

A. — ^Y©g, sip. 

y. — What did you say aboat him? 

A. — I will read it and tell you. I cannot t«ll yoxh; I bav^d not a good 
enough memory to tell you every word a letter has in it. 

Q. — Is it true or false? * * 

A.— Which, sir? 

Q.— The reference you maie t# Mr. Wright? 

A. — Well, I generally — r-^ 

Q. — Answer the question. '/ 

A. — Is it true or false? 

Q.-^rYes, sir; not what you generally do, but in this partte«lar cyse, 
la it t/tno OP fWae? ♦ . r 

A. — It may be true in one sense, and not in another. 

Q«*-In what sense i« it /ats»? 

A. — I don't know that it ia uotme in either sense; but it it tme ia 
this sense: that it is subjectively irue^ so far as my mind is coDeeroed. 

Q. — Well, you knew what yon w-wr^ writing when you were writing? 

A* — ^Tes, sir;, but>you may kAOW many things. s 

Q. — Don't stop to tell me what I know about it; you knew what tke 
letter contained when you wrote it? 

A •—Yes, sir. 

Q. — Is that true or false? 

A. — It may be subjectively true, or objectively false. 

Q. — What do you mean by those terms— subjectively true lUid ob- 
jectively false? 

A.-tI will explain it to you. 

Q. — -Explain it. • 

A. — ^You may believe a thing to-l>e true when it ia not true. 

Q. — Oh, in that sense, you believe it to be true? 4 
' A.-^It may be so, thai L beUeve itjn that way. 

Q. — It may be so? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

^.^-^How is it; did you believe what you then stated? 

A. — I don't know, sir. 

Q,«^You don't know whether you believed it was true? 

A. — So far, subjectively, it was true; because I never speak miythiiig 
but what I believe is true. 

Q»^-*Stand up> like a aaan, aad fttnethe music? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — Is it true or false? ^ 

A A* — So far as I am oono0im#d, so far as my mind and judgment is 
ooftcereed, it is true; but it doaa not follow that it is subjectively trUie; 
nOf^sir. 

Q. — Didn't you write a letter to Mr. Wright the day Mr. Huger was 
eleeted-^tbe day of Mr. Bagjdr'a eleclioir? 

A. — I may have. * 

ft. — Do you remeiaber wbetber jou did, air? 

A. — Probably, sir; I didn't take any particular notice. / 

Q. — Do you remember whether you wrote- a letter, or not? 

A. — Yes, sir; I remember; but I don't know what particular part^of 
the letter you refbr to. 

Q. — How do you come to reiMmber2 
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A. — Well, by your calling it tp my mind. 

Q. — My simple 9tatem6nt, in asktfig ^oo tho question? 

A. — Well, about that; I don't think it ever occurred to m« before this 
moment. 

Q,~Wfeat was it abtfut? - 

A.-^It was about bi« electio*. 

Q. — Whose election? 

A. — Hager' s election. , 

Q. — How Jong before the election icKdJnwi send him the letter? 

A. — Well, about the time of his election, I-should think. 

Q. — ^About the time? 

A. — It was before the election. 

Q.— *H0w many days before? 

A. — ^I don't know, sir. I did not want him to vote anyhow for hkn* 

Q.— Is that it? . 

A. — Yes, sir; I didn't want him to vote for him after the eleetton of 
Booth was over. Mr. Tuttle came t-o me and told me that — ^in ten 
minutes after — half an hour after: •'We are released from our obliga- 
turn to the So*M)ma people. Please 'tell Crovem or Booth we will vote 
for him if he goes for the short term, now that«Ca8serly has with- 
drawn." Which, to Kny mini, showed that their judgment was pretty 
tightly bound up, or that they would ha¥e gotoe for him, or they would 
have voted for him. I don't think they had human liberty when they 
were voting the other way. 

Q. — ^Did you, or did you not, pay attetttion to the question? 

A>**-YeS) sir; 1 am paying attention, sir.. 

Q. — Did you, or did you not, in this letter to Mr. Wright, ask him to 
go to Governor Booth and find out from the Governor whom he should 
vote for Senator, for the short term? 

A. — He visited Gcrvernor Boo^-— — • 

Q. — ^Answer my question. ■ 

A. — ^Possibly I did — ^yesj sirj I think so^ I would advise him to t9ike 
Governor Booth's advice upon everything; he would be better off, and 
show considerably more sense. 

Q. — Didn't you also state that if he Would do that, you and Wright 
would do something for yourselves by the transaction? 

A. — Yes, sir* I think we wooM alt be improved by it, sir. Thai is 
Just what 1 have said. • 

Q. — That is what you say? 

A. — Yes, sir; I think it we«ld be« beiieit fo^r every man down here, 
voting for Governor Booth. 

Q. — Yes; but this was what you asked • 

A. — Oh, X don- 1 suppose that any^man wh^ has any reason does aay- 
thlAg but for his own good. That is^ rationality, sir^ th«t when a man 
does anything, sir, he does it for his own good. That is what oonstU 
tHtes- actional being. , . - . , 

Q. — ^Answer my question. 'Tou did not stater to him that you and 
Mr. Wright would make something by it? . • ; . 

A. — " Make " is very gen^ic; it^pplieS'to a great many* things, sir^ 

Q. — Did you state' that? ... . .«. 

A. — ^Make something? . ^ ' 

' q.^^%By'mt .;•........ . . 1 ii. . . .. , 

A. — I don't think I used such vulgar language <is '» make(!* Wright 
might be in the habit— in the habit ^i^Mlttg i«, but I ^ not. ' ' • 
> Q. — I do not understand you? 
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A. — I don't think I used ench a word as "make" — Buch a thing da 
** on the make," or anything of Ote kilid. - 

Q. — Did you use that word? 

A. — 1 don't recollect. Mr. Wright says I did. If it was fto I! wdtild 
tell yon so. I do the best I can for myself,- sir. 

Q. — When Mr. Wright says yon caitie tbere, aift4 told him that yot 
i^ere up on a trip to help poor men 

A.— I was not on a trip to help poor MOple; but I was on a trip to 
help myself; and there 19 no one ahead or me in the interest I tak» in 
myself. • 

Q. — How much would you help yourself? 

A. — To the best of my ability. I would help myself just as far 4s I 
could. 

Q.— How much did you make oit is# it? - 

A.— Nothing. ' . 

Q.-c^Kot even the fifty dollars that Hart says he sent yout 

A. — H^ says he sent me! He- can -say he sent me ten tbonsaiid ioV- 
lars; I wish he had, and I would hare taken every cent of it. 

Q. — Did not you say to Mr. W'r»ght,^iid to his so»— look at me, if you 
please? 

A. — I have got hearing, sir; bettef' be^rilig On this side. 

Q. — Didn't you say to Mr. Wright, and his son also, that you w^re 
the poor mattes friend in this fight? 

A. — No, sir; I am my own IViend to the best of my ability. 

The Chairman — Answer the question to the best of your ability. 

A.— I don't know that I ever h«iard the eatpresslon «ntil I read lA in 
the paper; I cannot be so specific. The poor man *3i friend— ^h. yes; I 
can imagine where Mr.-Wriglvt piekeil ft up^— iW)m the table at tne Huss 
House. The poor man's friend — I know what italludeli to. 

Q. — Do you recognize the obligations- of an oatht 

A. — I do that, sir, most decidedly; as mueh-as any man. 

Q. — Are you laboring under the solemn responsibilities of im oath? 
. A. — I am, sir; but a man can t^l the truth 

Q. — Stop right there. This ttiSmg has gone far enough. 
• A.-*— ^Yes, sir; but truth is truth, in any shftp^ you put it. There is no 
trifling about me. 

Q:*^id= you state to the-y^ungmao Wright^ son of Mr. Wright — 
asking him if it would be Baf& Ibr yoiX t^ approach ^Northostt^? 

A. — Well, sir; I don't believe that I ever did. - , 

Q. — Will you say whether you did or not? • 

A. — Well, sir, I cannot swearf that I did not; but fVofn the way I gen- 
erally act, I don't generally go to boys with my information for advice. 
That ik *not my way ^t do^^g things, lat all: 

Q. — Did you ask the young man anything about Northcutt? 

Av-^Ask him about him-? . : ' r . . 

Q. — Yes, sir. 

A. — Probably he was there; and he is'^te a precocious youth, Und 
"he may- hiave interfered in our "conveWaiioti. 

Q. — WH I' you answer the i^uestion? 

A. — Yes, sir; I will. .' 

Q. — Answer the question. ' 

A. — I don't think I ever ask^ fcitn directly, whether I iid or faoi^V 

Q. — Would you reinember-if you liad aMced him? 

A.-^I- Might not. If I had 1 wfgh^'^eaose my memory Is rem^k- 
ably good when I am particular about anything. ^ ^ ^^^ ^^ C.oOQle' 
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Q. — Then you neither admit nor llexv7? 

A.-^Yea, sir, exactly; that is just about it. 

Q.'^Yoii eaunet tfll wbetjior yovk ^AwT poff 

A. — ^Yes, sir; but it would i|ot mftke iiouch diffeorenoe evpn if J did ask 
l^im. It would r^ot tm)i9 any semut pc^iat ^o aak a beandiess boy any- 
thing of that kind. . ' 

The CAain^iW-^Copfine yoHrfelf to th« ^ueptipn. 

Mr. JToftoti^-Did you tell Mr. Wright hearer in tl^e Ci^tol, at.the door, 
t))at you had a man that was going to vote on the next ballot for. Gov- 
ernor Booth? : 

j^.«^I «»ay have, sir. 

Q. — Do you remember? 

A. — I do not remember of te)|iip|^ hm 0, H^P do^r of the Capitol that 
I had a man that was going to vote for Governor Booth on the next 
ballot. When I am »vreaidiag-^:it|rriXM|st have the exaot words ^nd 
^xbi^eoiHons— literally those expressions used. 

Q. — Did you, at any time, tell hipA any sueh t^ing du;ring the cpntest? 

A.'^Pirobably, I may hav^^j I m»y har^. 

Q. — Do you remember it? 

A. — I do not remember it {^grtieiilavlyi 

Q.-^r? . . 

A*^I do not remember particularly; there was so much twaddle. 
There, isn't a man alive ooold Xieaiember everything hp speaks during 
election times. 

: Q.^--Don't you remember teliing Mr* Wright that a man had missed a 
.good thing by being too late? .. 

A*— Ye&» sir. Every man who did»*t vote — ^ 

Q. — Answer my questio!^. 

A. — Yes, sir; I admit I did; and what follows? 

Q.7-Y0U did tell him that? 

A.— Yei^ sir. 

Q.-^I want you to anawer the 4|ii^$tioq* 

A. — Yes, sir^-^for the sake of the aa^ument — I did* 
. Q;-^Then you will admit an^tbiag) uiKler oathi for the sake of an' 
argument? 

A.-^Ko, bU*; J admit «( hyftDtbeais, £er the $ake of argineaent; I admit 
it for the sake of aay eoneluf^km yo^ wnni to asrive at. 

Q.— Is it true? 

A; — I won't swear to it. $ir- 

Q.4-Ja it true? Now, you kaov whether it is true or not. 

A.— What is true? 

Q. — Did you tell him that some man hAd missed a good thing by being 
too late? ' . , . 

A. — By being too late? Did I tell him, that a man had lost a good 
thing by being too late? 

Q.— Or w©flrd& to that efeet? . . 

A.-T-Well, that is better. If yon don't bind me down ta pa^tipnlar 
words to swear to I will answer. I would rather you would not.' 

Q. — ^You suppose you did? 

A. — Yes, sir. . . ." • 

Q^<w.^J)o yo« ifemember hating toH him ifi^? { . 

A. — Well, I have no accurtwt* rwiembranee of it^ . * J 

Q, — ^Have ikot aA accurate, remetmbnmte of it, and yet you aref williDg 
to swear to it? / ^ 1' 
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A. — Well, I am not willing to swear to it. I have got a confased idea. 
There are 9ome points that are indistinct to my mind* 

Q. — Who was that man that had missed a good thing? 

A. — Well, somebody, I suppose, I had in my mind at the tii»e. 

Q. — Bo you know who it was? * • 

A. — I don't know exactly who it was. I think you alladed to his 
tiame awhile a^go, here. I am bad at remembering names, anyhow. 
You mentioned his name awhile ago, I think, i 

Q.— Was it Northcatt? * ' 

- A. — Well, it may be Northeatt. 

Q. — And might not? . i. 

A. — And might not. / 

Q.— Was it Northup? 

A. — ^I don't tfhink it was. 

Q.— Why might it not be Nortkup? 

A. — Beeanse I don't fcno^ the man; 

Q.— Ypu do know Northcutt? . • 

A.-^Yes, sir; it would be ttiore probably Northcutt than Northvp, 
because I never tried to get Northap. 

Q, — Then you did try to get Northcutt? 

A. — I may have got him— Nbrth«uW? 

Q. — ^Yes, sir. 

A. — ^Yes, 6ir, I did try. -I talked to him generally, I believe, all the 
time. I had this idea, esaetly, that will elucidate tfte whole thing, if 
you will allow me one minute. 

Q. — But I am not going to allow yoit that minute.* 

A.— Wellj^then, go ahead, sir. 

Q._Was it Northcutt? 

A.— I am not sure whether it was Northeutt, really. I comld not 
swear to all the things that I have i^aid about election times. 

Q. — Do you know what the man's name was? 

A. — I think you mentioned the name awhile ago. ' 

Q.— Was it Morgan? 

A. — ^Yes, sir; I think it was Morgan. 

Q.-r Now, had you seen Morgan? 

A. — No, sir; you mentioneid awhile ago about him. 

Q. — Then haw did you come to tell Mr. Wright that this man had 
missed a good thing? 

A. — I heard he was going to vote for Booth, but he did not. 

Q. — Didn't you tell him that you hnd a man to vote tor him? 

A. — What do you mean? 

Q. — That ypu had been to get him? 

A.— No, sir; he might have come toime without my going after him. 

Q.-r-You don't know Morgan now? 

A. — I think I would know him if I saw him; I think I saw him once 
or twice. * 

Q. — ;Did you ever talk to Morgan about the Senatorial contest? , 

A.^-'Never; sir. ■ 

Q. — Then how could it be Morgan? • 

A. — Certafnly, yOU can know a man^s disposition in London that you 
never saw. You Know Gladstone's poHtics—— 

O. — Did vou know Mr. Morgai^'s disposition? 

A. — PTi^ve lieard what his Sspoaition was. 

Q,_ Who from? .;> 

^— Talked of in the hotel; > rv^r^Ai^ 
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Q.— Who talked about it? 

A. — Well, reaHy, I don't koow About that; I am iiiot a renaarkably good 
listener, bat I eAnnot cloae my.ear^ wMen iiiiing at the fire where parties 
are talking. 

Q,-^Yoii b^rd bkn talked aboBi? , 

A*— Yea, airi I heard people aay be was going to vote for Gover-nor 
Booth. 1 . 

Q. — Didn't you tell Mr. Dixon that you had been ap Ute th^ night, 
and had gotten a vote for Governor £oo^7 

A. — I might. 

Q. — Answer my question. 

A. — Yes, sir, 

Q, — ^How can it be that you gained the vote of a man you nevpr saw, 
unless yon worked through another ageut? 

A. — Well, supposing it was through another agent. 

Q.— What agent? 

A.-nNobody, that J know of; I toild him that, " Well, here I have got 
another raanj'' as much as to say, << There. has come to our side anotCer 
convert." 

Q. — You had just come up; y^u-hadn't beea here but two or three 
days? 

A.— Well, it doesn't take a man to be bere^a liCetime. y . 

Q. — Dp you know Governor B9i>thC evei* now? 

A. — I think I do. 

Q. — Where have f ou ever met him? 

A. — I have met him — seen him in San Francisco. 

Q. — Have you met him since the Senatorial contest began? 

A.-^Yea, ^ir;. several times* ' . • • 

Q. — Spokeo to him? 

A. — Yes, sir; Mr. Wright wap with me there on one occasiyUr I was 
there with Mr. Northcutt on another occasion. 

Q. — In the Governor's office? 

A. — In the Governor's chambers witb'm<e; both of them^ pertonally, 
at different times. ' , 

Q. — Did you ever have any talk with the Governor about assisting 
Wmi»tbeJ«bt? . . 

A.— Me? 

Q. — ^Yes, siif. . ..,.,, . , 

A. — The Governor knew I w^a ^uiei/iting him, 

Q. — How did he know it? 

A.^ — He knew that every honest n^au assisted him. 

Q.-r^mpiiedly, you want to iwpi'esB the crowd with the belief that 
you are an honest man? 

A*— By »Q nieana, si^; my nwxdeifty forbids it. . -^ 

Q. — Did you go to the Governor's rooms while you were here? 

A. — Several times, sir.. - ' ^ 

Q. — I mean not his rooms in the Capitol — not his publie rooma here — 
but his rooms on Front'street? , . . 

f'fA.-^Op/J!ro»t 'Street? I don*tknow where Front iitreet is. 

Q.-^You don't know wJhtere tha4i is? ^ , 

A. — No, sir. , , , . . i . 

Q. — Did you see him at any othe» point i^ the, cdty except Jiefe in )ji6 
Capitol? //-..> 

A. — I think in the Capitol principally, sip, 

Q. — Did you see him at any point in the city except in the CapitoW 
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A.— I saw him on the streets, I don't know whi^t stre^t^f, 

Q. — Did you see him in any other building except the Capitol? 

A.— Not t9 speAik to him* 

Q. — Did you see him in any other building, not to speak to him.?, 

A. — I don't recollect. 

'Q,^— You don't remember wb«ther you were at the Governor'^ rooma 
or not, away from the Capitol? 

A^^-^I know I was not. 

Q, — Well, did you see hinv at any other room? 

A. — ^At any other room? 

Q. — Yes, sir. 

A. — No, sir; I didn't. 

Q. — ^Then what do you mean wben, yoa aay you didn't? 

A. — ^He might have been in a room, just to look about. How fipiany 
do I see here in this room; ooirid I remember them all? No, sir. 

Q. — You were not at his place on Front street? 

A.-^No, sir; I don't know wb^re bis place ia on Front s>>reet« ^ . 

Q. — Did you see or have any conversation with Albert Hart mQ^ 
than once while you were jbere? 

A. — Yes, sir; every day, several timesi over and over a,gain, 

Q. — Over and over again? 

A. — Yes, sir; over and over again. 

Q. — What business called you together? 

A.-^Well, we congrat«lat€|d one another, 

Q. — Upon your success? 
., A. — ^Yes, sir. • * ' .-.)■•;. 

Q. — Did you congratulate Albert when you got Morgan to vote for 
Governor Booth? 

A. — No, sir; we had been elected without Morgan, We onlywanted 
to have a good aweepipg. majority, because we knew the opposition 
party was petulant and jealous. 

Q. — When was it that you determined that you Ixad vpte^ enough. 

A. — Well, all the time, sir; we knew that. It was only « ques- 
tion of time; there was no doubt at all about it. 

Q.— No doubt about it at all? 

A. — No, sir; as the result proved; and, believe me, that is the )»fst 
proof, sir. 

Q. — Is it true when you ea^ie up the first time that you had .teen to 
see Mr. Wright and you foimd you pould do nothing with him, aft he 
was bound to adhere to the Demoeraiic c^didate? 

A. — I know, sir — — t i > - \ 

Q. — Hear my question? 

A. — ^Yof are atating thinf s^ * . 

Q^ — I am asking you if this ia true? 

A. — You said 

The Chairman — Do us the kindness to answer the question. . 

A. — Is he not stating that I said what I didn't? , 

Jfr. JVpr^on— I didn'^. say you said auytMngi. I will ask yoa if the 
statement as I stated it was true. If you are cautious jroijir testimony 
will look bette^r on p^per.T ■ - •^ , / . 

A.— Well, sir, I am not,a# Mrticul^r as to how.my testinio^y. looks 
upon paper, as some in these lihelous papers. I don't refer to these gWr 
tfemen, out the sheets which they represent. : ,/ 

Q.— You go slow. Is it tr^ue t^atth^ ifimt ti*ip you naade hero to 9^c- 
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ramento, that when you got throngh with Mr. Hart, he told you he had no 
farthcfr use for you antl you could return f 

A.— 1?hrough what? ' 

Q.— With your business in endeavoring to get Mr. Wright to vote for 
Governor Booth? 

A. — You might as well ask me if I had heard from Washington. 
Cftflserly was out of the field, and. the Sonoma delegation should have 
voted for Booth, but they wouldn't do it. They were n6t with the 
Democrats and the Eepublicans wouldn't recognise them, and they were 
between wind and water, dilly-dall^itog) and I never saw anything 
like it in my life. 

Q. — Now have you answered my question? You have not waited for 
me to put the question. You must like to hear yourself talk. 

A. — No, sir; but it gives me^ grent deal of pleasure to answer your 
questions. 

Q. — Is it true, that Albert Hart told you you could do no good, and 
you might as well return to San Francisco? 

A. — ^He didn't tell me that, sir. There wa« no good, for the good was 
done. 

Q.— That is the first trip, you understand. Was the good alreardy 
done, before Governor Booth was elecled? 

A. — Not in all its completeness. 

Q.^-It was not? 

A. — It was settling up. 

Q. — And you swear positively that he didn't telegraph to you, " Come 
immediately?" 

A. — I do, sir. " Come immediately;" I want the words particularly 
Noticed. 

Q. — "Come immediately?" 

A. — No, sir, he didn't. 

Q. — Did he use words to that effect — or in substance like those words? 

A. — Well, yes. 

Q.— What were they? : i 

A.' — ** Gome at once." 

Q. — Come at once? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

^ — You did come at once? 

A. — Yes, sir; not at once. . 

Q. — Well, you answered as quick aB you could? 

A.*^Ye8, sir; as quick as I could. 

Q. — You came up on the next train? 

A. — ^Yes, sir; come at once, is a figurative expression — ^you cannot 
exactly accomplish it. 

Q. — Was you not sent up, the first time, by a man in San Francie^co, 
to see Albert Hart? 

A. — Sent up, sir? 

Q.— Yes, sir? 

A. — No, sir; I am no man's messenger. * 

-Q.-^DTdn't yon come up-rdidn't yon cbtate up at the request of a gen- 
tleman in San Francisco? 

A. — Not specially. I was coming up, sir. I Was coming tip, and,he 
said: *«'Yott will have an opportunity '6f working there for G6vernor 
Booth.'' ^ '. 

Q.— What man was that? * *• .';...:. 

A;-^Mr; Martin, that I alluded to-awhil^iiga. 
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Q. — Po you know wl^etber he corresponded with Albert Hart^bout 
you, or not? 

A. — Well, I suppose that he did. He must have spoken favorably of 
me. I suppose he did, sir; yes, sir. 

Q.— How? 

A. — I suppose he did. 

Q. — ^You suppose he did? 
• A. — Yes, sir. 

Q, — Did you see the letter that passed between those gentlemen? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q. — What makes you suppose he did, then? 

A. — Well, he told me. 

Q.— told you he had? 

A. — -Yes, sir. 

Q. — Did he tell you he had received a letter from Mr. Hart, re(iuest- 
ing this gentleman to send you up? 

A. — Well, he said: " As you are going up '* 

Q. — Answer my question. '• 

A. — Weil, not that, sir. If I answer your questions, I must know 
what you desire to know. 

Q. — Then really, when you first came up, you came up to see Mr. 
Hart, at the request of your friend? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q. — And came every time to see him when you came to Sacramento? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — Did he meet you at the train, or did you meet him at the Golden 
Eagle Hotel? 

A. — At the Golden Eagle Hotel, sir. I left my card at the desk for 
him when I arrived there, and he went up to the drawing room to. see 
me; and I think Mr. Wright was there and my wife, and we met him 
subsequently. 

Q. — Did you and Mr. Wright and Mr. Hart then have a conversation 
together? 

A. — I declare I don't know. I think we had a conversation — several 
ponversations, that night and other nights. 

Q. — Every other night? You didn't stay up but three nights that 
first trip? 

A. — I didn't stay up the whole night then. I went to bed about one 
o'clock. 

Q. — How long did you stay next time? 

A. — I think about three or four. 

Q. — Didn't stay up all night? 

A. — No, sir; I didn't stay up late at all — that night to about half-past 
one or two o'clock. 

Q. — Now, was not you and Albert trying to get Mr. Wright to vote 
for Governor Booth? 

A. — Whether I was trying to, with Mr. Hart? There was no use try- 
ing. Trying — trying to bring down the moon, you know. You can't 
try a man when you know he won't go with you. 

Q. — I believe you said a minute ago that he would have voted for 
Governor Booth, if Casseriy were out of the field? 

A. — I supposed he was a sensible man. 

Q. — Then you saw there was no use trying to pull down the moon? 
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A. — -Tee, sir; exactly, sir. 

Q.— When did you find that out? ' 

A. — I never raa,de the experiment to pull down the moon. 

Q. — When did you find out that you could not get Mr. Wright? 

A. — Well, that is my business. I knew he was to exercise his own 
judgment generally, but in that matter I thought, well, he is favorably 
inclined to Governor Booth, and he will come around in due time, and 
if he don^t, we can do without him. 

Q. — When did you ascertain he would not go for Governor Booth? 

A. — At no time. I believe if the fight had lasted two or three days 
longer, they would all have gone for him, for they were looking quite 
woe- begotten over the matter. 

Q.— The first night that you came here, you say, Albert introduced 
himself? 

A. — ^Tes, sir; I think h6 did; yes, sir. 

Q. — ^And you were lipon educational business when you had been sent 
up by a friend, Mr. Martin? 

A. — i was not sfent up by Mr. Martin. I was coming upon that busi- 
ness. I wanted to get a State diploma for myself, and a renewal of cer- 
tificate for my wife. 

Q.— This was business that naturally fell in your way, and you took 
it in? 

A. — ^Yes, sir; come in accidentally, and I was delighted to assist him. 

Q. — Did Governor Booth know you were assisting him in this fight? 

A. — ^Yes, sir; and I took pains to let him know I was not going to 
hide my light under a bushel. * 

Q. — Where did you let the Governor know you were assisting him? 

A. — I saw him in \he Chamber. That is the reason he thought Mr. 
Wright and Northcutt were friendly to him, because they were there* 

Q. — How do you know Governor Booth knew they were friendly to 
him? 

A. — I think he did. 

Q. — How do you know that?. 

A. — I think they made that impression. 

Q, — How do you know he thought so? 

A. — A man in his position knows 

Q. — How do you know he thought so? 

A. — By his conversation. 

Q.— What did he say? 

A. — I really could not say — "He is a very excellent man; a fine hon- 
orable man; quite delighted to have him" 

Q. — Governor Booth told you that? 

A. — I don't know that he used those words. 

Q. — Did he use any words to that effect? 

A. — Not exactly to that effect; but I think he mentioned his name in 
terms of high commendation. That was my inference; and of course 
he would like to have him 

Q. — Where did that occur? 

A. — Down in the Capitol. I think Mr. Wright had a conversation 
with him. 

Q. — Did that occur in the presence of Mr. Wright? 

A.-^No, sir, I don't think it did. No, sir, it didn't. 

Q. — When did it occur — at the next interview you had witli the 
Governor? J^ 

,A. — No, sir; I think I had a conversation, and he talked with Jme 
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about things id general; how things were going on. I felt no uneasi- 
ness about it. 

Q. — Then it was he told you about it? 

A. — Yes, sir; I think something to that effect. 

Q. — How many times did the Governor say that to you? 

A. — I didn't count it, sir. ^ 

Q. — More than once? 

A. — It is not necessary to remark those things — a repetition of those 
things is very bad. 

Q. — That occurred the next day after you arrived? 

A. — No, sir; I think it was the second day. 

Q. — The first trip yon came up? 

A. — The second time, you might say. ' 

Q. — The second day of the second trip? 

A*. — No, sir; we used no scriptural language at all. 

Q. — Didn't you come twice here? 

A. — Yes, sir; it was the second time, the day after. 

Q — The day after you arrived? 

A. — ^Yes, sir; or the second day. 

Q. — Didn't you tell the Governor that you had been to see Mr. 
Wright, at night-time, in his place? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q. — Did you tell Governor Booth that you had been to see Mr. 
Wright, and was here to aid poor men? 

A. — No, sir; nor any other man. I obeyed nobody. 

Q. — Did you tell the Governor that you thought of ^proaching Mr. 
Northcutt in his behalf? 

A.— When? 

Q. — That you thought of approaching Mr. Northcutt in his behalf? 

A. — No, sir, I didn't ever. I think Mr. Northcutt approached him by 
going. to bis chamber, and visiting him with me. 

Q. — What did he say to him? 

A. — I didn't note it particularly; they talked about the appearance of 
Sonoma, I suppose, and general matters; its fine grain produce, vintage, 
and all that sort of thing. 

Q.— Was that ail they talked about? 

A. — 1 don't know, they might have talked of other things. I was 
talking to Mr. Hart a oneside. 

Q. — You were talking to Mr. Hart a on^ide? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q. — What were you talking about? 

A. — I could not tell you, sir. 

Q. — Was it about the Senatorial contest? 

A. — ^I don't know, really, what it was about. I think it was about 
poetry, sir, we were talking. 

'Mr. Amerman — Mr. McNamara, you said before this committee, on 
your oath, that^ you never received, directly or indirectly, from Albert 
Hart, the sum of fifty dollars? 

A. — Did I swear to that, sir? 

Q. — I ask you whether you state it now, on your oath, that you never 
received from Albert Hart the sum of fifty dollars, directly or indirectly? 

A. — Before the election? 

Q. — ^At any time? ^ , 

The Chairman — That is a fair question, you must answer a.Ogle 
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A. — When I am on my oatb, it*8 a very serious thing for me to knew 
Tvhat the question is. I have a right to understand the question exactly. 

Mr, Amerman — I will repeat the question again. I don't care about 
any display of your scholastic ability and trickery at all. You are now 
a witness on the stand, under oath, and I ask you now as a witness, 
under oath, whether you ever received the sum of fifty dollars from 
Albert Hart, directly or indirectly? 

. A. — The sum of fifty dollars I never received from Albert Hart, 
directly or indirectly, 

Mr. Coggins—Hv. McNamara. when Mr. Martin mentioned to you 
that he had received a note from Mr. Hart requesting you to come 
up, did he give you fifty dollars, either in coin, in notes, in a check, or 
money order? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q. — Dici he inform you how yott could obtain fifty dollars? 

A. — How I could obtain fifty doll^t*s? 

Q. — At that time; which had been sent down by Albert Hart for your 
use? 

A. — Did he inform me how I could obtain fifty dollars? No, sir; he 
did not. 

Q. — Did you redeive fifty dollars from any source after you received 
this information from Mr. Martin that you were wanted here, and before 
you left the wharf in San Francisco? 

A. — Did I receive fifty dollars before I left the wharf, from any source? 

Q. — Between the announcement of Mr. Martin that Mr. Hart desired 
you to come up, and »your departure from the wharf— did you receive 
fifty dollar's from any source? 

A.— I did not. 

Q. — From any source? 

A. — Yes, sir; I received fifty dollars; I think I got one hundred and 
fifty dollars or one hundred and eighty dollars from one source; I don't 
know which. ' 

Q. — Did you receive this sum of fifty dollars from any source? 

A. — I heard of fifty dollars. No, sir; not from any source. Well, I 
may have,, sir; I was to get fifty dollars for night school; I may have 
received that. 

Q. — Did you receive fifty dollars, in any, form, which you had not 
earned by your regular bueliness? ' 

A. — No, sir; I did not. 

Q. — Did you receive any sum which was given to you as having come 
from Albert Hart? 

A. — I did, sir. 

Q.— What was the amount? 

A. — Forty-five dollars. 

Q.— *How did you receive it? » 

A. — In gold coin. 

Q. — Who gave it to you? 

A.— Mr. Martin. 

Q. — Did Mr. Martin state what that was for? 

A. — ^Yes, sir; to assist me in my expenses here. 

Q. — To assiBt you in paying your expenses to come up and get a 
State certificate, a State diploma for yourself, and a renewal of certifi- 
cate for your wife? 

A. — No, sir; but to come here, perhaps, and spend a fiaw days in be- 
half of Goverwr Booth, digitized by (^OOgle 
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Q.— Did you not swear that your only l^uainess that brou'ght you 
up was, to attend to th^t business, the first time? . 

A. — No, sir; I didn't, sir. That was not. my only business; I said it 
was a business of mine. 

Q. — You swear that you have never had any conversation with Mr. 
Morgan previous to the election of* Governor Booth? 

A. — Never, sir, to my knowledge; I may have, but I don't recollect 
it. I may have, but I didn't know that he was Mr. Morgan, member of 
the Assembly; I didn't know him as such. 

Mr, Amerman — Mr. McNamara, I would like to ask you a question or 
two in relation to that letter which was received by the House the other 
day. Was that letter directed to the Speaker, personally, or was it di- 
rected to the Assembly? 

A. — I wrote the letter, but I don't know, sir; it was directed on the 
inside to Mr. Estee — the Hon. M. M. Jlstee, Sacramento. It is my let- 
ter that you have, sir. . 

Q.^ — Did you intend that that letter should be read by the Assembly, 
or did you intend it as a private communication? 

A. — Well, sir, I didn't think it would be read in the Assembly; I 
accompanied it with a certificate, thinking that the Speaker would take 
it into "consideration, and prevent any further actioQ. I did not imaginre 
that I was dealing lightly with the Assembly, which ft was not my 
intention to do. 1 was sick, sir, and I was not capable of coming. I 
thought he would read it for his own information, and therefrom glean 
, sufficient to think I was justified in stopping away until I got means to 
try and come. . * 

Q. — Do you remember the contents of that letter? 

A. — Yes,, sir. 

Q.— Do you remember certain statements in that letter concerning 
Mr. Wright? 

A.— Yes, sir; 1 do. 

Q.— Were the statements in that letter true or felse, so far as Mr. 
Wright was concerned? 

A. — Well, they may not, sir, be false. 

Q. — At the time that you penned those lines in relation to Mr. Wright, 
did you intend to convey the impression to the mind of the Speaker of 
the House that they were true? 

A. — Well, sir, J. used a term there, which is " imbeoility," which I 
didn't intend should bear the meaning that has been assigned it, in the 
Assembly, in regard to Mr. Wright, because I have even heard his very 
best friends use similar favorite epithets in regard to him, as boys call 
their father "the old inan," "the old codger," or "the old fogy," which 
in themselves are respectful enough, but in certain cases they would not 
be. In one they would and in another they would not be. It depends 
on just exactly how you take it. 

Mj\ Norton — Did you, at either of the visits you made to Sacramento, 
during the Senatorial contest — did you have anj'- conversation with any 
other of the known friends of Governor Booth, except Albert Hart? 

A. — Of the known friends? 

Q. — Those that you knew to be friendly to binj in the contest? 

A. — ^Yes, sir, I did. 

Q. — Did you converse with Mr. Estee? 

A. — No, sir. . - 

Q._Witb Mri Swift? 

A.— No, sir. Djgi^i.ed by Google 
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Q._With Mr. Edgerton? 

A. — No, sir. , 

Q. — None of the supposed leaders of th« Independent parfy? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q. — What other friends do you mean, wh)sn you say you conversed 
with known friends of Governor Booth? 

A. — Those men that I met in the hotel. 

Q. — Well, name some of them. 

A.— 1 declare I don't know what the names of them are, but I could 
point them out to you — men that exercised their influence for Booth, 
and spoke loud about him. 

On motion of Mr. Amerman, a recess of fifteen minutes was taken. 



TESTIMONY OF W. S. M. WEIGHT— (RECALLED.) 
W. S. M. Wright, recalled, sworn, and examined: 

Mr. Norton — Mr. Wright, you have heard the testimony of Mr. MoNa- 
mara, have you, upon the stand? You have been here during' all his 
testimony, h^e you not? 

A. — ^Yes, sir; I have. 

Q. — Have heard it ail? 

A. — J think so.' 
* Q. — From beginning to end? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. / 

Q. — You have heard his statements with reference to his specific denial 
of what he said about the interview with you that night when he came 
there when you was in bed, Mr. Wright? 

A*. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q. — Do you still reiterate what you said on a former occasion? 

A. — I stated on the former occasion just the conversation that occurred 
between us, just as I recollect; but as he said here, he might have said 
something about Mr. Brown, sir. He was in Europe. I don't recollect 
whether he did or not. 

Q» — Was that his private business with you, to talk about Mr. Brown? 

A. — I was expecting a letter from Mr. Brown. Mr. Brown has gone 
to England, but Mr. Brown's wife is in San Francisco, and he was 
acquainted with her. 

Q. — Did he then and there state to you in substance, or to the effect 
that he was here for the pui*pose of aiding poor men in this Senatorial 
contest? , <^ 

A. — As I said the other night, I started the conversation, and com- 
menced laughing at him, telling him thut I understood Jones was coming* 
up, etc. And as I remarked the other night, and he said that he was 
here for the purpose of helping poor men, and to procure votes for Gov- 
ernor Booth. About that time, or just before, he showed me a dispatch 
that he had received from Mr. Hart, asking him to come immediately. 

Q. — How did the dispatch read? 

A. — There was just only a few words in it: "Come immediately," or 
" Come at once,** or " Come right away." I don't remember which wua 
the exact words. 

Q. — In this conversation, did he inquire in regard t^ Mr. Nortbcutt? 
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* A. — Yes, sir; he asked how he stood. I told him how he had stood 
all the time. 

Q. — Did he ask you If you thought he could approach Mr. Northcutt? 

A. — I told him that I Would rather it was him than myself. I went 
on and told him concerning Mr. NorthcutVs family., I knew North- 
cutt's family ever since I was a boy, and they were above repi'oach in 
every way. 

Q. — Did you afterwards receive a letter from him in reference to 
Senator Hager's fight? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q. — Where is that letter, Mr. Wright? Is it now in your possession? 

A. — If I didn't throw it away, it is at home. I was a little provoked 
when I received it, though I think I put it away. 

Q. — How long after Governor Booth's election? 

A. — The letter was written the morning before Mr. Hager was elected. 
I left herein the moriiing, and went home the day Mr. Hager was elect- 
ed. I was not here. 

Q. — Where did you receive the letter; here in Sacramento? 

A. — I received it at home. It was sent here, but was returned to me. 

Q. — Sent to Sonoma? 

A. — Yes, sir; but I met him here at the hotel, and he told me he had 
written to me; and he said you had left and will not get the letter. 

Q. — What did he say in the letter, according to your best recollection? 

A. — There were only a few words I recollect particularly. He went 
on and advised me — I suppose he thought he was capable of doing it — 
to leave the Democratic party, and go to Governor JBooth and ask him 
how I should vote — whom I should support for the short term — and 
says he, " In so doing we will be doing something for ourselves." That 
part of it I recollect very distinctly. I don't know that it is in those 
very words. 

Q. — But that is the substance of it, according to your recollection? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — It made ydu indignant, and you have either left the lett<3r at home 
or destroyed it? 

A. — Yes, sir; I left it at home, if I didn't destroy it. 

Q. — At the time that he showed you a dispatch from Albert Hart, did 
he say that he would meet or had met him that evening? 

A. — He didn't say, to my recollection, or I didn't ask him. 

Q. — Please reiterate again to the committee what be did say to you. 
the morning of tfte election, here in the Capitol, about a man's being 
too slow. 

A. — I met him just' there at the door, and says he, I have got a 
man that is going to vote for Governor Booth, he says, the second 
ballot, to-day; says he, he will not go the first ballot; but he has just 
been here and told me he will go for him on the second ballot; and, says 
he, I have^been down to the Governor's room and informed him that 
there is a man will go for him on the next ballot. After the ballot was 
over, I met him at the door, and I don't know whether I spoke to him 
or he to me. He says that the man was too slow, and a man lost a good 
thing sometimes by being too slow. The Governor has slipped in, and, 
of course, he has missed a good thing. I didn't ask him what the good 
thing was, but I am under the impression it is the same man he told Mr. 
IHxdn about; but I aih not positive. 

Q. — Mr. Morgan? • . 

A. — Yes, sir. ' , 
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Q. — He told you that he had seen his man and talked with him? 
' A. — He said, the man l^^d just came out and told him that he was 
going for Governor Boolbh, on the second ballot. 

Q. — Exactly* Tou heard his testimony, to-night, when he said that 
he never had talked with this mah — admitting that it was Morgan. ^ You 
heard that? 

A. — Yes, sir. » 

Q.—- Your impression is, that that is the man he spoke of? 

A. — That is my impression. Whether he did talk with the man of 
not, that I don't propose to 8ay„ 

(J.— But he told you he had? 

A. — 5^e told me he had. After hearing hia evidence here to-night, I 
should want srome more corroborative evidence to believe most anything 
he would say. 

Q. — Then- his statements about his interview with you in the night- 
time there are unfounded? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q.— Totally unfounded? 

A. — Yes, sir; I don't think he stated anything in regard to the con- 
versation that was correct; but he evaded all the principal points that 
we talked about. 

Q. — Persistently evaded and denied? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

On motion of Mr. Amerman, at twenty minutes past ten o'clock, p. m^ 
the committee adjourned until Wednesday, at seven oclock, p. m. 



SIXTH DAY'S PROCEEDINGS. 
At thirty-five minutes past seven o'clock p. m., the committee met. *■ 

TESTIMONY OP THOMAS WAND. 

Thomas Wand, called, sworn, and examined: 

The Chairman — The object of this investigation is to ascertain the 
factSj if possible, in regard to the alleged bribery and ^corruption against 
the honor and honesty of undfesignated members of the present Legis- 
lature, in regard to the late Senatorial contest. If you know anything ^ 
in regard to this matter you will pleas© state it to the committee, or 
answer such questions as any member may ask you. 

Mr* Norton — Where do you reside, Mr. Wand? ^ 

Answer — San Francisco. 

Question — What business are you engaged in? 

A. — I am a merchant — wholesale liquor dealer, on Front street. 

Q. — Were you here in Sacramento during the late Senatorial contest? 

A..— Yes, sir. 

Q. — What time did you come up to Sacramento? 

A. — I can't recollect the day, but I think I was here nearly all j£ the 
month of December up to the holidays^ that is, off and on, I was ths 
most of the time be^e. ^^ 

Q. — Did you come up before or after the Legislature convened? • 

A. — ^After — a day or two afterwards — a very short time afterwards^ 
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Q. — Did you take any part in the Senatorial struggle? j 

A'^^Yes, sir. 

Q. — For whom were yoa working; in whose interest were you work- 
ing during the time, if anyones? 

A. — Well, at Judge Hager's request, hia family affairs being so that 
he could not come up here himself, I came to represent him, and did 
so; came here as one of his representatives, he being a candidate for 
the United States Senate. 

Q.-*Did you take any partionilar part for or against Governor Booth 
in his struggle against Mr. Farley and Shafter? • 

A. — No, sir; I didn't. 

Q.— Took no stock in that fight, at all. 

A. — None at all. 

Q. — How much money besides your actual traveling expenses, if atry, 
did you bring with you to SaormsLento, a&er Judge Hager had requeated 
you to come nere and take charge of his affairs as his friend? 

A. — I brought none at all except my own money, and but v^y little 
of that. 

Q. — During the struggle did you send to San Francisco for money? 

A. — I didn't; not for a cent. 

Q. — Was any money, to your knowledge, used in that contest by way 
of gaining votes for your friend Mr. Hager? 

A. — Not one cent to my knowledge and my belief. I might qualify 
that answer though, because I don't want to place myself in the wrong 
in any way, shape, or form. I was here nearly a month, and being the 
representative of a man who wa^ a candidate for the United States Sen- 
ate, I lived a little more freely pmbably than I would have done undep 
other circumstances, and until the whole thing was over I spent of my 
own money and disbursed a few hundred dollars — not to exceed six 
hundred dollars, from the beginning to the end. » 

Q. — You mean by disbursing legitimately? 

A. — ^Yes, sir; that I spent it freely — as a man would live a little more 
freely being in that position. 

Q. — What I wanted to get at was to know if you, from your own 
knowledge, knew of any money being used to influence voters? 

A. — I don't know oi' a single cent being used; but so far as I »m cob- 
cerned, myself, I say positively that I never mentioned Judge Hager's 
name in connection with money to any member of the Legislattre, and 
I never authorized anybody ebe to do it.. 

Q. — In disbursing the money that you spoke of, not to exceed, say 
six hundred dollars, and in living in the manner you speak of^ it was, 
I suppose, simply with your friends? 

A. — Exactly; dinner, wines, etc., and so on. 

Q^. — Do you know of any promises of place or position being offered, 
by youi'self or any other friend of Judge Hager's, to secure any votes 
for him? 

A. — I don't; I never made any such offer, and I don't know of any 
such ever having been made. 

Q.^ — Did you, from time to time, appinse Judge Hager by telegraph, 
or otherwise, how the vote was going? • 

A.— I did. 

Q. — And you say, that at 90 time did he send you money? 

A.— Jlot a cent. 
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Q. — And at no time did you send for money, yourself, to uae in the 
contest? ' 

A. — That is what I say, I didn't; 1 had means of getting money of 
Diy own; I never used one dollar of Judge Hager'fi money in the fight. 

Q. — When he asked you to come here and take charge of his tight — 
his family being sick — asked you to I'^present him and his interests — did 
he say anything about using any means in the fight? 

A.-^Yes, sir. 

Q.— What did he say about that? 

A.-^He said this: That if I would come to Sacramento, that he was 
willing to pay any legitimate expenses, but nothing for corruption pur- 
poses; and for the purpose of corruption, corrupting the Legislature, or 
a member of the Legislature, in any way, shape, or form; and I have got 
a letter in my pocket from him now to that effect. 

Q.— When was that written, Mr. Wand? 

A.*-'Thig was written before he was elected — the letter that I have 
got. 

Q. — What caused him to write such a letter as that to you, if nothing 
had ever been said between you about money being used in that direc- 
tion and for that purpose? 

A. — What caused it? 

Q.— Yes. 

A. — Well, I don't know, except that it might be for this, that he, 
knowing my enthusiasm in. this nature, that when I started in to make 
a fight, that I might possibly compromise myself, although I had never 
• had any authority to compromise him. 
' Q. — ^At what place in this State was the money that you speak of 
jMrinoipally spent; at what hotel or hotels, or dining rooms, places where 
you and your friends congregated? 

A. — I lived at the Golden Eagle Hotel. There was three or four of us 
besides. 

Q. — You had your headquarters there? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — Were you aware of the change that would occur, prior to its 
occurrence, in getting from the candidate for whom they had been 
voting, members over to Judge Hageron the day he was elected? You 
were in the Assembly chamber that day, were you not? 

A, — Yes, sir. 

Q.-^Were you aware, before that vote was taken, that these members 
that they would change ever— rEepublicans that had been following the 
Bepublioan candidate straight through — were you aware, before that 
vote w*s taken, that they were going for Judge Hager? 

A. — I was aware that three Eepublican Senators were going to do it, 
because they had told me so; and, I think, on account of personal 
friendship to me. And if you want to know, I will tell you who they 
were. 

Q. — Who were they? 

A.^Andros, Kent, and Duffy. 

Q.— And Duffy? 
r A. — Yes, sir. I was aware that they were going to do it, fVom the 
fact that they had promised me to do it, if we ever got in reach; and I 
have every reason in the world to believe that they did it through Ar- 
senal friendship to me — those three gentlemen. \ 

Q. — Had you, or any one else, so far as you know, held ^ut any 
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indacement to these men to chaoge, and go for Judge Hager, prioV to 
their voting for him? 

A. — I have no other knowledge or belief, than what I have just stated; 
that it was through personal friendship to me. 

Q. — And that there was no inducement? 

A. — That there was no indueement. 

Q. — Either promise, or hope of reward, or place? 

A. — So far as I am concerned there was not any, and I have no reason 
to believe that there was any from any source. At anJ^rate, I think — 
well^ I have no knowledge, or belief, that there was any other reason. 

Q. — Are you acquainted with Mr. Snyder, of Marii^osa? 

A. — I was never acquainted with him until after the election. Never 
spoke to him. 

Q. — Did you have any conversation with him about voting for Judge 
Hager? 

A. — Not until after the election. I was introduced to him on the oars, 
as w« were going down, after the election was all over. 

Q. — ^You didn't know him before? 
. A. — No, sir; I didn't know him before; I never spoke to him befbre. 

Q. — ^And these members were the only ones — ^the ones that you have 
named, Messrs. Kent, Duffy, and Andros— were the only ones that you 
knew of that would change and go for Hager on that ballot? 

A. — By mj' request; yes, sir. 

Q. — They were the only ones that you knew would change before the 
ballot was taken? 

A. — I knew — I didn't know in one sense < f the term. 
' Q. — Well, you had good reason to believe? 

A. — I bad good reason to believe that there were fifteen Eepublicans' 
that would do it. 

Q^ — What made you believe that there were fifteen Eepublicans thaA 
would do it? 

A. — ^Because I had been told so. 

Q — Because you had been told so? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q. — In con v^ersation with members themselves? 

A.— No, ^ir; but what I had heard, that there were fifteen of them 
ready to do it, if it was necessary for them to do it, 

Q. — Was it stated to you what the reason was? 

A. — Yes, sir, 

Q. — What was the reason then related to you? 

A. — Well, because they didn't want another Dolly Varden elected 
United States Senator. 

Q. — That was the reason, was it, wby thirteen Eepublicans —assigned 
by thirteen Eepublicans? 

A. — By fifteen. 

Q.— Fifteen Eepublicans? 

A. — Yes, sir; that was from hearsay, however, as I tell you; I only 
tell you from my own knowledge that these three genUemen had prom- 
ised me individually. 

Q.— What reasons did they assign for the change, if any. What 
reai^ons did the three who made it assign for the change, if any? 

A. — Well, the reasons that they assigned to me, were: because that 
they knew I was in Judge Hager's fight, and that they were my inti« 
mate personal friends; we having been in the Senate together^--ali of 
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us, and I requested them to do it; and they promised me that they 
wauld do it, if it canie in r^ach so that their votes would do it. . 

Q. — Didn't assign any reason for so doing in talking? 

A. — I believe it was on the grouud of personai friendship. 

Q. — They didn't, to yoii, assign any reason? 
. A. — No, sir; no more that I assume it. 

Q. — That it was on personal grounds, or friendship to you — having 
known you the length of time you spoke of? 

A. — Yes, sir; exactly — exactly. 

Mr, Coggins — Mr. Wand, are you acquainted with Bichard Murray? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — Were you, during the Senatorial contest? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — Did he take an active part in it in any way? 

A.— Did he? 

Q.— Did he? 

A. — Well, not that I am aware of. I employed him as a servant-^as 
a sergeant-at-arms, as it were — or a messenger. • 

Q. — You paid him, did you, for his Services? ^ ♦ 

A.-T-Yes, sir; I paid him for his services. 

Q- — How much did you pay him? 

A. — Well, I don't know. Mr. Bullock and myself, possibly, paid him 
one hundred or one hundred and twenty-five dollars. 

Q. — Was that all that he was paid, so far as you know? 

A. — That was all, with the exception of fifty dollars, that I paid him 
after I went to San Francisco. Tbat was for another purpose. 

Q. — Did he ever tell you that any member of the Legislature would 
vote for Mr. flager, on condition of the payment to him of & sum of 
money? Whether he thought that any member would? 

A. — Not until after the election — he never did. 

Q. — Didn't tell you before the election, that he thought that any par- 
ticular member 6ould be induced to vote by paying a certain amount of 
money? 

A.r— No, sir. 

Q, — Do you know whether he received money, from any source, to 
pay to any members, for any reason? 

A. — I don't know that he did^ and I don't believe that he did. 

Q. — ^Have you had conversations with ^him, since you went to San 
Francisco, on the subject? 

A.— Yes, sir, 

Q.— Several? 

A. — One Of two. 

Q. — Has he demanded more money from you for his services? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — How much does he demand? 

A.-i-Well. I gave him fifty dollars. It was like this: DuHug .the 
holidays, when a good many or a large number of the members «of the 
Legislature were in San Francisco, and Judge Hager was expecting to 
go afleay every day, and there were a great many of the members that 
he didn't know at all, personally, even of the men that voted for him, 
that he desired to see and become acquainted with, so he and I came to 
the conclusion that he had better have a reception at the Qosmopolitan 
Hotel— ^udge Hager and myself came to that conclusion. And so I saw 
Murray and told him, says I, " We are going to have a reception there, 
and we have engaged a parlor " — and we did haVj^ ftz^cPiP^iSt)^^ *^^ 
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afternoons; and I told Murray, says I, " If you will go and bunt up 
these gentlemen and take the invitations to them, why, I will pay ydu 
for it," and did so. He, I suppose, speat.A oouple of days in that kind 
of business, and I gave him fifty dollars for it. 

Q. — Have you paid him any money in San Francisco for services 
rendered here in Sacramento? . 

A.— No. 

Q. — Has be at any time tbere made any threats to you in his dBmands 
for more money — said anything of a threatening character? 

A. — Well, yes, he has. 

Q, — What were the threats? 

A.—^That I had not paid him enough money; that he ought to^have 
more; that he only got a hundred dollars, or one hundred and five dol- 
lars or one hundred and ten dollars, out of Bullock and me both, up 
here, and only fifty dollars down tbere, and it was not enough; and he 
thought he ought to have some more money. 

Q. — Did he, at any time, say to you that if you didn't pay him money 
he would expose certain matters in connection with the Senatorial elec- 
tion, and make a worse showing than could ever have been made with 
regard to the Casserly electi9n? , • 

^A. — No; be never said that. 

Q. — Did be ever say anything of that import — comparing this election 
with the Casserly election, so far as bribery and corruption was oon-» 
cerned? - 

A. — No, sir; be never made any comparison of that. He wanted to 
get more money dut of us, because I had not paid him enough. 

Q.*— Did he threaten, if you didn't pay- him more money, he would 
^expose, or make an exposition of something here? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q. — What did he say be would expose? 

A. — That somebody or other bad been bribed. Well, I will give you 
the whole stojy: that I bad come up here with a large amount of 
money, and had expended it for the purpose of bribing members of the 
Legislature, and that be had not got enough of it. All of which, of 
course, was not the truth, because I never came up with a dollar of 
anybody's money. 

Q. — In response to those threats, you say, you never gave him a dollar 
in San Francisco? 
, A. — I don't know; I never did give him a dollar. 

Q. — Did you make any arrangement by which anybody else would 
give him anything? 

A. — No, sir; I thought that I had given him enough money here; 
and I, after having employed him to go and look up members of the 
Legislature and take invitations to them to come to Judge Hager's re- 
ception, I didn't suppose, at the time that I employed him to do 
that, that I was going to have tb i>ay him any more money, because I 
thought I had given him enough here; because I never had anything to 
do with him, except to employ him as a messenger; that was all I bad 
todo with him here or even there; but he came and demanded more 
money« And when I was paying Judge Hager's bill at the hotel, before 
I bad paid it, he came and demanded more money. " Well," saya I, 
"here, if you are just going to quiVthis thing now, of bothering me, I 
will add fifty dollars more to Judge Hager's bill and pay it to you," 
which I did. 

Q.-*-At what time was that done? / r\r\n\i> 
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A. — It was some time during the holidays; a few days b%foi*e Judge 
Hager left, and Judge Hager was expeeting then to leave every day. 

Q. — Do you know of his having received any money on at5Count of bis 
services here since this bribery investigation was'commenced? 

A. — I know that he didn't; that is, 1 know that he went to Judge 
Hager for money, and Judge Hager referred him to me; and I ordered 
him out of the store. 

Q. — How long ago was that? 

A. — Well, that was probably a month ago. 

^. — Did he at any time, in either of these conversations, name any 
member that he said had received any money in the fight? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q. — Did he name the perdon that he alleged had paifd the money? 

A.— IS^o, sir. 

Q. — Did he say that he himself paid the money for any parties, or 
carried money to any parties? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q. — Did he give no intimation that he had handled money, received it 
from some source, and paid it over to any member? 

A. — No, sir; not any. 

Q. — You stated in the investigation that you brought but little money 
with you, and did not send for any more. Did you receive any more 
without sending for it, from any source? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — From whom? 

A. -^I have a customer here. In the City of San Francisco, as I said 
in my original examination, I am a wholesale liquor dealer. I have a 
customer here by the name of E. L. Billings, from whom I drew during 
all this contest, six hundred and twenty-five dollars, and gave orders on 
my own establishment, in San Francisco, to pay it. 

Q. — Have you seen Mr. Murray, with reference to this matter, since 
the examination commenced? 

A. — No, sir; because he insulted me. I looked upon him as trying to 
extort money from me — to blackmail me— and I ordered him out of my 
store, and have not seen him since. 

Q. — On what basis did he claim it? 

A. — Because he thought he had not got enough. 

Q. — But if he had no facts on which to base such a demand? 

A. — No, sir; no claims to base sftch a demand. He fastened himself 
on me .like a horse- leech when he came up here- The first question he 
asked me was, if there was not a large amount of money in this fight, 
when he knew I came here for Judge Hager. I told him no, there wad 
not a quarter of a dollar, and he then said, you had better turn around 
and go back home. The first onslaught be made on me was to get ten 
dollars to pay a week's board he owed at the City Hotel, and I gave it 
to him; and then for the next twenty days it was five dollars here and 
five dollars there, and so forth, and so on, as I tell you; but he had no 
authority from me, or from anybody else that I am aware of, to do any- 
thing except to attend and attempt to extort money from us, which 
he did. 

Q. — Do you know where Mr. Murray is now? 

A. — ^Yes, sir — at least, I don't know. I suppose he is in San Fran- 
cisco — he lives there. 

Jfr. Norton — ^Mr. Wand, did you know the character of this^maajMur- 
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ray when yo^ met him, and allowed him to fasten faimself upon you. 
Had you known him before thU Um^ in San Francisco? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — Did you know what his reputation was? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — What reputation does be bear in San Francisco, where he is 
known, for honesty and integrity, truth and veracity? 

A. — Well, I will tell you about that: He is a carpenter by trade, aad 
'a few years ago he was a hard-working man, that made his living hon- 
estly, and I became acquainted with him from belonging to the same 
political party that he did, and looked upon him as a good square man; 
and I never knew anything to the contrary about him, until recently? 
and, from this thing, I have made up my mind, and come to the oonclu* 
sion now, that he is not — well, he is a ward politician. 

Q. — That is the character the man bears below, in San Francisco? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — But you had no idea, until he proved himself to be that character 
tfO you, by his demand upon you for money, that he was that character 
of ^ man? 

A. — No, sir; I had no such idea in the world; I would not have had 
anything to do with him. For instance, when the last Democratic Con- 
vention was here — the Democratic Judiciary Convention — I, myself, had 
him elected Sergeant-at-Arms of the Convention, and he was not a man 
of bad character at all, I thought. 

Q. — When he asked you the question if there was much money in 
this fight, and you told him no, not a quarter of a dollar, and lie replied 
that if that was so, you had better turn round and go home, didn't that 
give you an indication of what his true character was? 

A, — No, I don't know that it did, from the fact that they all appeared 
to be so on the outside. I don't mean to say that it appeared to be so in 
the Legislature; but on the outside it appeared to be the impreeaion 
that there was going to be large amounts of money used. 

Q, — That was public rumor? 

A. — Yes, sir; exactly. Well, I just thought in this way: that this 
man had taken the same view that the public appeared to entertain — 
the popular mind. 

Q. — Y^ou didn't take it then as an evidence of his dishonest tendency? 

A. — No, sir, I didn't; and I never gave .him any money improperly, 
or for any dishonest purposes. 

Q. — And you say you knew of none being used during the contest, 
^ either for Senator Hager or Governor Booth, or any of the parties? 

A. — I do say, positively, that I don't know of my own knowledge, or 
of my belief, of there being used one dollar of money, either for the 
election of Governor Booth or of Judge Hager, to the posts to which 
they were elected. 

Q. — How much of this hundred dollars had you paid yourself? You 
Bay you and Mr. Bullock, together, paid him about that sum here? 

A.— Oh, I can't tell. 

Q. — You paid it, I suppose, in small amounts — five, ten, and twenty 
dollars — as he demanded it, to keep up his running expenses? 

A, — Yes, sir. Mr. Bullock and me had rooms together. Mr. Bullock 
was here as my colleague. 
. Q. — In making the contest? 

A. — In f'epresenting Judge Hager; and I think that we, between ufl, 
probably, gave this ijiah what I say — one hundred dollars, or one bun- 
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dred and ten dollars, one hundred and fifteen dollars, or one hundred 
and twenty dollars. 

Q;. — Have you any objection to submitting the letter you spoke-of to 
th a committee, Mr. Wand? 

A.— Judge Hager's letter? 

Q. — Yes, sir. 

A. — No, sir. On the contrary, I will be very pro.ud to do iti 

Mr, Coggins — Did Mr. Murray board at the Golden Eagle also? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q. — Did you^ in addition to this one hundred and fifty dollars, pay his 
board while he was here? 

A. — No, sir. We gave him moneys to pay his board, and he done so. 

Q. — What has given you such a bad opinion of Mr. Murray? Accord- 
ing to your testiniony, he done nothing but what was fair and honorable 
in what you employed him to do. What has changed your mind? 

A.— I don't know that my mind is very particularly changed, only 
from the fact that he came after me very muchj nearly all the time I 
was h(5re, there was scarcely a day but what he wanted five dollars, or 
ten dollars, and then afterward, in San Francisco, coming and wanting 
me to give him more money. 

• Q. — -Is the fact that he thought his services worth more than you 
thought them, sufficient to cause you to change your opinion as much 
^ you have done? That seems "to be the^ only reason you had for 
changing your mind? 

A. — Well, he afterwards went to Judge Hager's house, and that made 
me have a worse opinion of him, and he demanded money from him. 

•Q. — Did he make any threats to Judge Hager? 

A. — Not that I am aware of; but I cannot say positively as to this 
thing; only what Judge Hager told me, that he — ihia man AJ^urray — 
had come to his house and *< wanted money fVom the fact that he had 
been working for me and laboring for me here." Now, I can only 
repeat what Judge Hager said to me, of course, and of course I can't 
swear to the truth of it, but the probability is that it is so; that he 
went to Judge Hager and told him that he had labored, .and worried, 
and worked for him for months, and Judge Hager told him, says he: 
"I have no knowledge of anything of the kind, and my representatives 
in Sacramento are Messrs. Wand and Bullock; if they created any obli- 
gations to you, why go to them; I am willing to pay any legitimate 
eitpen^es that they create; but I don't recognize you or anybody else." 
I was not there, and don't know anything about it; and he then became 
somewhat obstreperous, and Judge Hager ordered him out of his house, 
and it was then that he came to me again and that was what made me 
change my mind about him. 



TESTIMONY OF L. L. BULLOCK. 

L. L. Bullock, called, sworn, and examined: 

The Chaitmcin — Mr. Bullock, the object of this investigation is in 
ordei' to ascertain the facts in regard to the alleged bribery and cor- 
ruption, in regard to this late Senatorial contest. If you know anything 
with regard to the matter, you will please state to the committee, <>r- 
ai^wer such questions as they may desire to ask you. , ' , 
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Mr. Norton^You are the Mr. Bullock spoken of by Mr. Wand? 

Answer— Yes, sir. ^ 

Question — ^You were here during the Senatorial contest, were you not? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q. — You had rooms, as Mr. Wand stated, with him, at the Golden 
Eagle Hotel? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q. — Do you know this man Murray? 

A.— I do. 

Q. — Were you acquainted with him in San Francisco, before you catne 
to Sacramento? 

A. — I have known him, I suppose, about txv^o years. 

Q. — Has yonr acquaintance been an intimate one, or a oaanal ac- 
quaintance? 

A. — Well, not an intimate one. I met him, probably, once a month- 
saw him on the street — but never was intimate with him. I knew him 
as a ward politician, and one who interested himself in the Democratic 
party. 

Q. — Did you come here in the interest of any one in the Senatorial 
contest; and if so, whom? 

A.— I came up here to aid, all I could, the Hon. Judge Hager's 
election. 

Q. — Did you come up iat the same time Mr. Wand did. 

A. — I did not. 

Q. — How many days after? 

A^. — Well, Mr. Wand had been u^ here 

Q. — And returned to the city? 

A. — And come back to the city. . I met him on Sacramento street, and 
he thought I, probably, could do some good, and asked me, as a personal 
favor, to go; and I promised that I would, and came up here for that 
purpose. 

Q. — Mr. Wand says that he and vou disbursed about one hundred 
dollars to this man Murray, while here, for his services as a messenger 
for yon. 

A. — Yes, ffir. • 

Q. — How much of that money did you pay Murray? 

A. — ^I paid him here, in four different times, twenty dollars; I paid him 
in San Francisco, I think, the day before Christmas, twenty -five dollars. 

Q. — In what capacity was he acting when you came up here — ^you 
came up after Mr. Wand? 

A. — I don't know what his capacity was. He came and asked me, as^ 
a favor, to lend him money; said he was entirely out of money, and 
asked me to let him have some. I told him I had but little, and I gj^ve 
him five dollars; and I had him for three days to go and see certain 
people, and watch them, so as to hear conversations; but not any par- 
ticular, special business, only to find out what he could. 

*Q. — To shadow them? 

A.— ^Yes, sir; you might call it shadowing. 

Q. — Was he around your rooms at the Golden Eagle? 

A. — Well, he was there, I bell eVe, most every day; some days he 
didn't come. 

AJ. — How much money did you bring with yon from San Frapcisco — 
"Sfy tiiore than enough to pay your traveling expenses? 

23— Y*') ' Digitized by LjOOQIC 
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A. — I think, about sixty dollars. 

Q. — That was the extent of it? 

A. — That was all at that time. I went down to see my family, and 
got fifty dollars more. 

Q, — ^Durinff the contest, so far as you know, Mr. Bullock, from your 
own personal knowledge, was any money used in securing votes for Mr. 
Hager, or any other Senatorial candidate? 

A. — Not one dollar; not one cent. 

Q. — Any promise of place or position? 

A. — Not from me, or from any one else that I know of. I heard a 
good, deal of street rumor, but I knew nothing of that. 

Q. — ^Just heard street rumors? 

A. — I heard what everybody heard. 

Q.— That there was a great deal of money in the fight? 

A. — But knew nothing about it. ' 

Q. — Knew nothing about it of your own knowledge? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q. — Did you or did you not have any friends who were acting for 
you, approach any member of the Legislature to gain their votes 
through any undue influence? 

A. Not to my knowledge, directly or indirectly. I never authorized 
anybody, and didn^t know of anything of the kind. I had friends that 
were working very zealously for Judge Hager, and did everything they 
could in the matter— in the way of talking. , 

Q. — Friends that resided in San Francisco, I suppose? 

A. — Well, some of them were from there, and some from here. I 
have four or five friends here that are good friends of mine, and I urged 
them to do all they 6ould for Hager. 

Q. — Tou staid here t^ntil the contest'was over? 

A.—I did. 

Q. — Was Mr. Hager aware that you were working in his interest? 

A. — He was. I was in correspondence with him. I wrote him, I 
think, every day, stating the condition of affairs. 

Q. — Was anything said between you in this correspondence, or at 
any interview that you had with him, about the use of money to gain 
votes, if they were needed? 

A. — Nope whatever. None whatever. 

Q. — About anything of value being used, aside from money? 

A. — No, sir; not any promises or pledges, or anything oif the kind; 
but he wanted me to come up here and do all 1 could that was honora- 
ble and just, but, under no circumstances, to use any undue influences, 
or improper influences. 

Q.^Why did he feel it necessary to caution you in that regard? 

A. — Well, I suppose he had that natural incUnation to do everything 
that was right; that is in the man. I have known him a long while 
and know he would not stoop to corrupt a man or use his influence to 
corrupt him, or allow any one else to do so. 

Q. — Were you and Mr. Wand the principal friends working for him, 
that he had hero* Was the power delegated to you?- 

A. — He had Influence, I suppose, from others. I know there were 
others working for him. 

Q. — What others, if you know? Who were they, Mr. Bullock? 

A. — Well, there is a man by the name of O'Neil, and the Hon. ^^ 
Gildea was working very zealously for him ; and, in fact, several mem- 
bers of the Democratic party were doing their best. T**^(3r(®Wrt^^" 
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eral parties from San Francisco that I do not know that were working 
for him. 

Q. — How long before the final vote was it known to you and Mr. 
Wand that the fifteen Eepublicans would go over to^vote for Hager if 
they ever got within the reach? 

A. — That was a mere rumor. I knew of Mr. Kent. He said, " Duffy, 
Andross, and I," with some other gentleman — I have forgotten the 
name — that whenever Hager got within the proper number of votes, so 
tbat he could be elected, they would change their vote and go for him. 

Q. — Tou didn't then know the other twelve? 

A.-^I do not know. It was a mere rumor that they would vote for 
him. I was not aware of the fact. I had every reason to believe these 
gentlemen would, because they said they would. * 

Q. — Did they tell you so? 

A.— -There were three or four parties. 

Q. — I mean aside from these three? 

A. — No, sir. Some of them I did not know at all. 

Q. — Do you know about this man, Murray, trying to extort money 
from Mr. Wand since his return to San Francisco? 

A. — I know it from Mr. Wand. 

Q. — Did he try to do anything of that kind with you? 

A. — No, sir; he came and wanted money, and I told him I was poor 
and could not give him any money; and the last money I gave him, he 
said he was poor, and I went out and borrowed it. I did so because I 
thought his services were worth that money. 

Q. — Was that in San Francisco? 

A — Yes, sir. 

Q.— How much did you give him then? 

A. — I gave him twenty-five dollars. 

Q. — And that made forty-five dollars that you have given him? 

A. — Forty-five dollars that I paid him. 

Q. — Did he make any threats to you? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q — Or use any language that could be construed into a threat? 

A. — No, sir; made no threats to me. 

Q. — Have you seen him since that time to converse with him about it? 

A. — I have not. Mr. Wand states he gave him fifty dollars after- 
wards. 

Q. — That more than paid him for his actual services? 

A. — I do not know. For all the services he rendered I should think 
that was sufficient. 

Q. — Pretty steep, wasn't it, for what he did for you? 

A. — Well, I do not know; he might have done more than what I am 
aware of I considered that he was paid. 

Q. — Well, while you were here, and he was acting for you, you had 
an opportunity of knowing what he did do? 

A. — I could not tell what he did do. He might have done more for 
Mr. Wand than I was aware of. When he came and reported to me 
what was going on, and what he had heard in certain places, I could 
judge what he did for me in the getting of that information. 

Q. — Did he name to you whom he thouccht could be brought over 
from the Bepnbiican candidate to Mr. Hager, after following the men 
around? 

A. — No, sir; he never mentioned the name, to me, of ^ny man^ that 
he thought could be brought over. Digitized by -^^^ -- 
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Q. — Did you name any man to him whom you wanted him to follow? 

A. — No, 1 didn't; I asked him to go to certain places and hear what 
Was going on; sit around, listen, and report. I did not natiie or desig- 
nate anybody partieulaHy. 

Q.— What places did you send him to, to see what was going on? 

A. — Well, my special request was that he would g& to the hotels. 

Q. — Did you name any hotels? 

A. — WelJ, no; not particularly; the Orleans and others; stay around 
the barroom. ' 

Q.— The Capital Hotel? 

A. — Yes, sir; the Capital Hotel. Wherever he could see people dis- 
cussing the question of the Senatorial fight. 

Q. — After he had been out on bis mission or missions, did he report to 
you? 

A. — He did, sometimes, I suppose; all the information he got be came 
and reported to me. 

Q. — He gave it to you? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. . 

Q. — Was this all the money that you know of his having received, 
Mr. Bullock; what you have stated? 

A. — That is all the money that I know of his getting. I gave him 
that money- for the services he rendered. 

Mr. Co^gins— Did you, at any time, while here, have control of 
twenty-five thousand dollars for any purpose? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q. — Did you have control of any sum of money more than the fifty 
or sixty dollars that you stated you brought here. 

A. — Well, I think about sixty or seventy dollars that I got from Mr. 
Wand. 

Q. — Did you ever send Mr. Murray with a message to any member of 
the Legislature — any particular member? 

A. — I never did — never in my life. 

Q. — Did he never tell you that he thought he knew of any.member 
that he believed — whose vote he believed could be secured by "the use of 
money? 

A. — Well, I don't know that he ever told mo that. 

Q. — Has he ever threatened, since your return to San Franoisco, to 
expose you? 

A. — He never has to me; never has spoken to me since I paid him 
the money. 

Q. — Have you seen him since this bribery investigation commenced? 

A. — I have not. 



TESTIMONY OF XJ. P, BAENBS. 

. U. P. Babnes,[ called, sworn,, and examined: 

The Chairman — The object of this investigfttioA is to investigate 
ebf^rgjBS in regard Xo tlje alleged bribery a^nd corruption again^it the 
jiionor and honesty of undesignated members of the preseoi^ licgislature, 
in regard to the late Senatorial contest. If you know anything in 
regard to the matter, please state it .to the oomnittee, or tmswer sAch 
questions as they may ask in regard to the mattarpigitizedbyCjOOQle 
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•Mr, Norton — You were here doriog the eonteat, Mr. Barnes? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — Are yoa aequainted with Mr. Bulloek aod Mr. Wand? 

A. — I am acquainted with M,r. Wand, intimately, but not quite so weU 
acqiaainted with Mr. Bullock; I know Mr. Wand. 

Q, — Did you take any interest yourself, in the Senatorial struggle? 

A. — I was interested; not interested, particularly; but I was in Mr. 
Booth's fight; I didn't know anything about the Hager fight. 

Q. — You do not know anything abut the Hager fight at all? 

A. — No, sir; I was interested in Mr. Booth's tight, though. 

Q. — Took an interest in Governor Booth's fight? 

A. — Yes, sir. ' 

Q. — Do you know of any money, or bank check, draft, or anything o^ 
value, being used to secure votes i'oi* Mr. Booth, or any other Senatorial 
candidate? 

A. — I do not, sir. 

Q. — You say you took no interest in Mr. Hager's fight? 

A. — No, sir; I know nothing about the fight at all; in fact, I do not 
know much about Mr. Booth's fight, only I was desirous of his being 
elected. 

Q. — But you do not know yourself, or know of others, using undue 
influences to secure votes? 

A. — No, sir. 

Mr. Gogglns — Did you see any indications of money being used in the 
Booth fight? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q. — Hear any reports that you believed were well founded, at the 
time, that anybody had money for such use? 

A. — No, sir; I do not know that one doUar was used for his election,. 

Q. — Do you know of any bets being made on the election? 

A. — I bet five hundred dollars myself that Mr. Booth would beat Mr, 
Wallace; that Governor Booth would beat General Wallace. 

Q. — Do you know of any other bets on that si^bject? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q. — Whom was your bet made with? 

A. — With a gentleman named Newton. 

Q.— Hank Newton? 

A. — Yes, sir; that was the name; that is, I bet five hundred dollars 
against three hundred dollars, that Governor Booth would boat General 
Wallace. 

Q — Judge Wallace? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — Was that the only instance in which money was at stake in any 
way, that you know of? 

A. — I was for Governor Booth for that one thing in particular — be- 
cause I wanted to win. 

Q. — Are you acquainted with Mr. NOsler? » 

A. — Very well, sir. 

Q. — Have you any reason to think he had any money to spend in Mr. 
Booth's election? 

A. — No, sir; I do not think he. had a dollar. 

Q. — Were you sUiflSciently intimate with him to know if he had money 
ancf had used it? • 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 
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Paul Morrill and Mr. CampbIxl were called, bnt neither answered. 

On motion of Mr. Norton, the committee went into executive Be&sion 
at thirty -five minutes past eight o'clock, p. m. 

Mr, Freeman — I move that we make no report until the Sergeant at- 
Ari^s returns with the other witness, and until the testimony is closed. 

Mr. Simpers — 1 second the motion. 

The motion was carried. 

Mr, Freeman — I nwve that we adjourn to meet when the Sergeant-at- 
Arms reports the other witness, at the call of the Chairman. 

Mr, Coggins—l second the motion. 

The motion was carried, and the committee adjourned. 



Wednesday, February 25th, 1874. 

The committee met at forty minutes past seven p. m. Present — the 
full committee. 

TESTIMONY OF M. E. JIMENEZ. 

M. E, Jimenez, called, sworn, and examined: 

The Chairman — I will state, Mr. Jimenez, that the object of this in- 
vestigation is to ascertain, if possible, the facts in regard to alleged 
bribery against undesignated members of the present Legislature, in 
regard to the late Senatorial contest. State to the committee what 3''ou 
know, or answer such question as the committee may ask you in regard 
to the matter. 

Mr. Norton — Where do you live? 

A. — At San Buenaventura. 

Q. — How long have you lived there? 
. A. — Since last June. • 

Q. — Where did you live before you went there? 

A- — I lived in San Francisco, sir. 

Q. — How long did you reside in San Francisco? 

A. — The last time, I resided there from eighteen hundred and sixty- 
six — March, eighteen hundred and sixty-six, when I was mustered out 
of the army. 

Q. — Did you ever live in Placer Oounty? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q.— When? 

A. — In eighteen hundred and sixty-two. 

Q.»— Where did you go from Placer? 

A. — To San Francisco, and from there to San Jos6. 

Q. — What business did you follow in Placer? 

A. — Mining, and sometimes trading. 

Q. — In what part of Placer did you live? 

A. — Forrest Hill. I also lived in Bunsly Caflon; I had a tunnel 
there — or aif interest in a tunnel. 

Q. — You were teaching, did you say, in Placer County? 

A.-rI had a Spanish class there at night, at ^^^^^^st^Sj^ltjOOQlC 
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Q. — What did you say h^d been your business ill San Francisco? 

A. — I was sometimes in the Custom House. 

Q. — How long did you remain in the Custom House? 

A. — I was altogether there about two years. 

Q. — What were you doing in the Custom House? 

A. — I was Inspector of Customs, sir. 

Q. — What year did you go to the Custom House? 

A. — I went there in eighteen hundred and sixty-nine, sir. 

Q. — Since you have been in San Buenaventura, what have you been 
doing? 

A. — As soon as I got down there I went to work in a lawyer's office, 
copying papers for him; and 1 did some work, some copying, for the 
County Clerk. 

Q. — Are you still engaged in that business? 

A. — I am, sir; I am in the lawyer's office, and am also a Notary Ptib- 
lic, sir. 

Q. — What is the lawyer's name? 

A. — Hynes. 

Q._What? 
•A. — J. D. 9ynes. 

Q. — Are you acquainted witlvMr. Escandbn, a member of the Assembly? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q. — When did you first form his acquaintance? 

A. — I formed his acquaintance the first time, in eighteen hundred and 
sixty-five. 

Q. — In eighteen hundred and sixty -five? 

A. — Tes, sir. 

Q. — When you resided in San Francisco? 

A. — No, sir. I was in the army, and we were traveling from Califor- 
nia into Arizona. It was the first time I got into San Buenaventura. 

Q. — Did you stop at the place where he lived? 

A. — Yes, sir.* We camped there from eleven o'clock in the morning 
until the next morning, and we then proceeded on our march. 

Q. — When did you next see him. after leaving him there? 

A. — In eighteen hundred and sixty-seven. 

Q. — Where did you see him then? 

A. — In the same place — in San Buenaventura. 

Q. — When next after that did you see him? 

A.— After that? 

Q. — After eighteen hundred and sixty-seven? 

A. — I don't belieVe I seen him until this last time ; I went to live 
down 4ihere. 

Q. — You have seen him, then, before this session of the Legislature 
convened? 

A. — Yes, sir; I came up with him. 

Q. — ^You came up with him to Sacramento? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — What business brought y6u here? 

A. — Mr. Eseandon, soon after the general election in September, told 
me that he wanted me to come up hero; that he would use his influence 
for me to help me get a position here. He said, at any rate, that we 
would not starve; that we would get something to eat. When the time 
came to come, Mr. Eseandon was sick, and I was tending to a vineyard 
of his for a few days. I had gone to the vineyard to look after things, 
and to keep the books. When I came back, he was down^^^qkpand I 
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remained at the vineyard until it day or two before we oame up here. 
He got out of bed 2^ d^y before we came ijip here. 

Q. — Did you stop vitfi hini here in Sacran^e^to? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — Where did you stay? 

A. — At the Empire House. 

Q. — At the Empire Housf ? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q.— How much money did you bring with yo« to Sacramento? 

A. — I didn't bring a single cent; 1 didn't have a dollar in my pocket 
wh«n I left there. He paid my fane from tiie start. 

Q. — ^And he paid your expenses while :h«re? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — When he was in the Assembly chamber, did you keep with him? 

A,— Most of the time; yes, sir. 

Q. — ^What time did you return to the county where you live? 

A. — I left Sacramento on the sixtee«ith day of January. . 

Q. — What time did you receive the appointment of Notary Public, if 
at all? . 

A. — Well, it was some time in February, I think. My oommission,^! 
think, is dated the twenty-seventh day of January. 

Q. — Your commission is dated the twenty-seventh day of January? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — Were you here all through the S^n^torial striJggle? 

A. — ^Yes, sir; I was. 

Q. — Did you take any active part in that contest? 

A. — Well, I have been a Bepublican, and a partisan of Goveruor 
Booth. 

Q. — Did you take any active part in the Senatorial contest? 

A. — Not Very active. 

Q. — Did you take any part in it? 

A. — I did, sir. ' . . , 

Q. — What part did you take? 

A. — Nothing more than was natural. I was ^11 the time with Mr. 
Escandon, my friend. I said to him, I WQuld like to redeem him from 
the Democracy, if I could, and bring him over to the Independent de- 
ment. 

Q. — You thought the especial duty devolved upon you of redeeming 
him from the Democracy? 

A. — Not any special duty. I told hinj several times that I thought 
he would suit thoso who bad voted fop hipa, and those who.had not^^ in 
his county, if he voted for Booth. 

Q, — Who, if anybody, here in Sacrameato or elsewhere, had asked 
you to try and get Mr. Escandon to vote for Governor Booth fc^r United 
States Senator? 

A. — Well, nobody had ever approached me to ask me to tell him to 
vote for Governor Booth. 

Q. — At any time? 

A. — Well, some men came to me and asked me 

Q. — What men came to you? ^ 

A. — 1 seen Mr. Tom Nosier; I met him 

Q.— What did Nosier say? 

A,— He askod me if I thought Mr. Escandon would go for Mr. Booth. 
I told him it was a very hard matter to say. 

Q. — How many times did No0ler come to you? ^^ t 
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A.--^-Two or three time*. 

Q. — Had you kuowo himvwben you Uyed in Placer? *, 

A. — Ye$, sir; I knew him in Ali^ig^o Bluff. 

Q, — At the time Mr. Nqgler c^pde to you, did he map out apy qour^e 
to be followed by you in getting Mr. Escand^u to vote for Governor 
Bo9th? 

A. — None whatever, «ir. 

Q. — Did he suggest anything to you^any means to be used? 

A. — No, sir; none at all. 

Q. — What other parties came to yoa during this struggle, and asked 
you to try and get Mr. Espand^n to vote for Governor Booth? 

A. — I think Bill Higgins. 

Q. — Higgins of San f ranciscp? 

A. — ^Yes, sir- 

Q. — What did Mr. Higgins say tp you? 

A.— The same thing— only to try to get Mr. Escandon to vote fou 
Governor Booth. 

Q.-— Where did these gentlemen* meet you? 

A. — Sometimes bere in the Capitol, sometimes down in the Orleanff 
House, and the Union House. I never had any conversation with him 
more than three or four miuutes long. 

Q. — You never had any/night meetings with them? 

A. — No, sir. 
, Q. — Do you remember of ^ny other .person that came tp you upon 
the same matter? 

A. — I do not, sir. 

Q. — Did you sleep with Mr. Escandon? 
• A.^ — Yes, sir. ' 

Q. — ^The same bed — ^you ocoupiod the #ame bed? 
^ A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — Did you frequently talk tp him in his room about his voting for 
Governor Booth? 

A. — I did, sir; yes, sir. , 

Q.— Do 3'Ou remember one night in particular when he told ypu t^at 
if you didn't stop talking to him ahonii at that he would have to tji^r^ 
you out of the house, or words to that effect? 

A. — Yes, sir. . . •' 

Q. — How long was that before the Seuator was finally elected? 

A.— I do not rememberj but it seems to me it was about the seven- 
teenth of December. 

Q. — What impresses upon y^ur mind the fact that that was the sev- 
enteenth of December? 

A.— It was only a few daya, I tbi»k, a very iew days, before the elec- 
tion. 

Q.— What day was Qovernar Booth elected? 

A. — I don't remember; I think it was about the twentieth. 

Q.— That was three days before this? 

A. — Something about that. - . 

Q. — What impresses that fact •u|K)n your mind, so positively, that it 
was the seventeenth? 

A. — Well, I'm not positive that it was the seventeenth. 

Q. — You are not positive about it? 

A. — No, sir. 
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Q.— Now, state to the committee what occurred that night in the 
room there between yoursdlf and Bscandon? 

A. — That night we went to bed about twelve or half-past twelve. 
We both had mbre or less liquor in, as usual. He sat down on 
the sofa, and we got a talking; and I walked back and forth in front of 
him. He brought the subject up. I had failed, so far, to induce him to 
vote for Mr. Booth; but I was not discouraged yet; and I talked with 
him about it very earnestly; and he remarked to me: says he, Jimenez, 
says he, " If I was to vote for Governor Booth, or go outside o" my 
princfples, I don't think I would have the face to go face my family at 
nome, to face my wife and children, or 'my Mends " Then he complained 
that he was pecuniarily embarrassed to the amount of four thousand 
dollars or five thousand dollars; and that his business was going to the 
dogs; and he regretted very much that he had ever came up to this 
Legislature, for hi^ absence would be ruinous to his business; he at times 
thought of resigning and going home. I told him not to despair, " If you 
get five or ten thousand dollars, says I, it will set you all right." Well, 
Mr. Escandon says, " How am I going to get that money?" Said I, <* It 
is reported that Senator Jones has about three quarters of a million of 
dollars here to use in the Senatorial election." He was very indignant, 
and says, " Mr. Jin^enez, you have got to stop that or go and sleep sonie 
where else;" but, said I, " I am not offending you in any way;" says he, 
" tell your friends if they offer me money, I will denounce them before 
the House;" said I, " I have n© friends who are going to offer you any 
money." He cooled down a little, and I came out of the room and 
went and slept in a hotel. The next* morning, I was. going into the 
Bank Exchange Saloon to take 'my morning bitters, and I saw him 
there; and he called me to the bar and asked me to take a drink. I 
went and drank with him, and nothing more was said about it. I came 
up here with him, and was with him all the time that day; that after- 
noon we dined together. From that time I ceased to talk to him about 
voting for Governor Booth; and that is all there is in this, sir. 

Q. — Bid you not, in your conversation with him, state to Mr. Escandon 
tliat you could take him to a man who could get him five or ten thousand 
dollars for his vote for Governor Booth? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q. — That, you emphatically deny? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q.^-Did you state anything like that in substance, or to that effect? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q. — Bid you, at any time "while you wire here in Sacramento, with 
Mr. Escandon, state to him in substance that, or anything like that, in 
effect: that you could take him. to a man, or men, that would give 
him five or ten thousand dollars for his vote? 

A. — No, sir; I do deny that emphatically — if I was to lose my head 
for it; I nevfer did it. 

Q.— Bid you, at any time while in Sacr^mefnto, state to Mr. Barron, a 

fentleman, I think, who resides on Second street in this city, that you 
ad tried to get ifr. Bscandon to viote for Governor Booth, and nad 
offered him money, and that he refused it, and acted very foolish? 
A. — No, sir. 

Q. — And used offensive language? 

A. — No, sir; I said to Mr. Barron — I said that if they had tried to 
get Mr, Escandon, that sacks full of gold could not have got him. 
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Q.^-If they had tried. What occasion. had you to state that to Mi*. 
Barron: " If they had tried?'^ 

A. — Because we were talking about the result of the election. This 
was some time after the result pf the eleetion, I think. 

Q.— Why did you state to Mr. Barron : " If they had tried?" Whom 
did you mean by that? 

A. — What I meant was, if Mr. Bscandon had been offered^ 

Q._By whom? 

A. — Well, parties — I don't know who. 

Q. — Well, what brought that up? 

A. — Well, perhaps we were talking about the result of the election. 

Q. — Do you remember what you were talking about? 

A. — I do not remember at all, sir. 

Q. — Then why do you think that was what you did state to him? 

A.— Because that is the only word I used after the election was over. 

Q. — Did you not state to parties residing near where you reside, in 
San Buenaventura, that you tried to bribe him? 

A. — That I had said in San Buenaventura? 

Q.— Yes, sir? 

A, — ^No, sir. 

Q. — ^Reflect a ilaoment, sir. 

A. — I have got nothing to reflect. I made the same remark down in 
San Buenaventura — that no money could be offered to Mr. Esoandon. 

Q. — What caused you to make that remark? 

A. — Because they asked me how he stood — some Spanish people, 
friends of his, there. 

Q. — Did they have an idea that Mr. Escandon came up here to be 
bought? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q. — What occasioned the talk down there about it? 

A. — I dor^'t know what was the occasion. I think they take interest 
in everything, just as^ well as other people does. 

Q. — It appears that you became satisfied that you could not buy 
him — didn't you? 

A. — Of course not, sir. 

Q. — ^You became satisfied of that? 

A. — ^How could I buy him? 

Q. — You say you became satisfied you could not. How did you sat- 
isfy yourself of that? 

A. — How could I buy Mr. Escandori? I was penniless here; I didn't 
have a cent; and was living here on his kindness. 

Q. — But here is the point; direct your attention to this: you became 
satisfied you could not purchase him, and you say you so told Mr. Bar- 
ron. How did you become satisfied, unless you had tried to buy him, 
and failed? 

' A. — What more can a man say — when a man does say that if he was 
going to vote against his party he could not face his children or family? 
What more can a man say? 

Q. — When you did approach Wm that night, in the room, it was for 
the purpose of getting his vote? 

A. — No, sir; I w^s with him all the time. 

Q. — This night the conversation was more spirited than before? 

A.-^Oh^ yes. 

Q. — That night the contest was quHe exciting? 

A.— Not in particular, sir; not in particular. ^.^^.^^^ by GoOgle 
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;Q.-T*IM(Jn'fc yon hold out any iiidiiiceHients to him to vote for Mr. 
Booth, and say that he could get five or ten thousand dollars if be 
TfOUid? 

A. — 1 did not offer him any indaoement. 

Q.-^DidQ*t you suggest that asra kind oi inducem^iit? 

A. — No, sir; I think a man could pass a joke. 

Q. — Ohy that is it? You ^y you were joking now, is that it? Do 
you mean the committee to understand that you were joking with Mr. 
Eseandon? 

A. — Well, certainly, I was joking with him most of the time. 

Q. — Were you at that time? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — Then it was not intended to r«pach him? You didn't intend to 
reach him by this conversation? 

A. — How intended to reach him? I have spoken to Mr. Eseandon 
very oft^n that I would like to see him vote for^Mr. Booth. 

Q. — You were working every way ip the world to get him to vote for 
Mr. Booth? ' . 

A. — Not every way in the world, because I had no other w^iy than 
working by words, as he was a friend of mine; that's all. 

Q. — Do you know of any money, bank checks, or anything of value 
beij^g cfffered to any person to vote for any Senator in the late Sena- 
torial contest? 

A. — I do not, sir. 

Q. — ^Were you authorized by any person or persons, to offer money 
for a vote during the contest? 

A. — Never, sir, 

Q. — Were you authorized by any parties to offer inducements to Mr, 
Eseandon to vote for Governor Booth? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q. — ^How many parties did you tell down in San Buenaventura, t\iat. 
you had tried to get Mr. Eseandon to vote fpr Governor Booth, and had 
offered him five thousand dollars, and failed? , 

A.— I never did tell anybody so. 

Q. — Now, was not this the fact, Mr. Jimenez; that that night when 
you were in the room there with him; the contest was narrow>ng to a 
close; votes were valuable. Did you not then and there. tell him that 
you pould take ham to a man that would give him five or ten thousand 
dollars for his vote. 

A. — No, sir; I have not. 

Q. — And was not that the reason why Mr. Eseandon got angry with 
yoii, aijd told ypu you must eie^k some other lodging? 

A. — No, sir; he didn't get exactly angry with me; he only s^id that 
whe(n I insisted upon talking about Governor Booth that £ wouljd have 
to go somewhere else to sleep — that he wanted to sleep. He wa§ 
partially sick for want of sleep, as he had npt slept well for several 
nights, and. I left the room upo,n that account; but he was not suffi- 
ciently mad to say, ** You must go out of here." 

Q. — ^Did you come back then and stay the next night? 

A — ^Yes, sir. 

Q. — How came you to come back the ncixt night? 

A. — '1 have said that the next morning, when he asked me to drink 
with him, I did so, and after that the conversation of the night before^ 
was not referred to, and we were a» ^ood frienUa as ever. 

Q. — Did he ask you to go back ana sleep with him? ^ i 
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A. — I came up here with him and went down town with him. We 
went to dine together, and then went to bed together; that's all there 
was about it. 

Q. — Who gave you money to go home on? 

A. — r borrowed ten dollai*s from a gentleman from San Francisco. 

Q. — What is the gentleman's name? 

A. — He is the City and County Attorney of San Prancisco-^Mr. 
Burnett — W. C. Burnett. I was penniless here and didn't have a cent. 
Mr. Bscandon and I had had a little falling oat one night. 

Q.— What was the cause of that — another matter? 

A. — Another matter; yes, si;*. 

Q. — Not connected with the Senatorra! struggle? , 

A. — Not in the least; and when we parted and he left me I hadn't a 
cent in my pocket, and no place to go sleep. At last I went round to 
the place of a countryman of mine and got a dollar and went to l^ed 
that night. Gfhe next night I got some money from a gentlertian 
here — he was here awhile ago; I think he is an Irishman; I think he 
was running for Sergeant-at-Arms. 

Q. — Mr. Murray — Bick Murray, of San Francisco? 

A. — I think it is; yes, sir; I was telling him that it was late, and 
asked him for four bits to get a bed; he gave me four bits; t^e next 
night I was standing at the Union Hotel, when W. C. Burnett came up;, 
I told him I was anxious to get away from here; and I begged and 
asked him to lend me ten dollars; he sard he hadn't the money with 
him, but if I would come to the Golden Eagle Hotel at eight o'clock 
the next morning, that he would give it to me. 

Q. — The money for the rest of your expenses here was furnished by 
Mr. Escandon? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q. — He furnished the money also to pay your passage up here? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. - 

Q. — How long did you cotitinne to sleep, with him after this night 
when you had the quarrel, befbre you had the other quarrel? 

A. — I left lere Friday, I think it was the sixteenth day of January, 
and continued to sleep with him until the Tuesday before that. 

Q. — Did Mr. Escandon ever after that allude to what had passed be- 
tween you that night at the room — did he afterwards ever allude to it — 
about the ^ve thousand or ten thousand-dollar matter? 

A. — No, sir; he never did, sir. 

Q. — Have you talked with him about it since you came up this time? 

A. — No, sir; I have not seen him.^ 

Mr, Amerman — You say you .have not talked about this matter with 
i^nybody^in San Buenaventura? 

A. — No, sir. Oh, I made the same remarks as I haVe in Sacramento 
here sometimes. 

Q. — The time you left here to go home, you say you werie ftirnfshed 
with ten dollars? 

A.— Yes, sir. 

Q. — Was ten dollars sufljcient to pay your expenses from her^ to San 
Buenaventura? 

A.-^If I had gone on the river steamer that morning, it would have 
been; I could have gone down to San Francisco for two dollai's from 
here, and the next day coUld hav'e got down on the steamer for five 
dollars. 
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Q. — How did you return? 

A. — I returned by the cars, sir* It was a very stormy day; the 
steamer got up here very late that day, and so I had to take the cars by 
the Livermore route. The information came that day, that the trestle- 
works of the bridge bad been carried away by water, and then I wa& 
left here; and we heard that the snow sheds wei^ on fire that day, and 
the train was behind time siz hours, or ftomething like that. I got into 
San Francisco at one o'clock in the morning, and stopped at the Buss . 
House. The next morning I met Judge Lindley there. I had no 
money, and asked him to loan me five or siz dollars, which he did, and 
I went right down to the steamer. 

Q. — Did you receive your conaxniBsion before you left Sacramento? 

A, — !No, sir. 

Q. — Did you receive any promise of it before you left Sacramento? 

A. — I did not. Mr. Escandon helped me to secure it. 

Q. — Were you promised it before you left Sacramento? 

A. — I say I applied for it, sir. 

Q. — Were you promised the position? 

A. — After I made application; yes, sir. 

Q. — But you didn't receive your commission until after you got home? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q. — And you state distinctly to this committee that, after you returned 
home, you never mentioned to anybody at San Buenaventura that 
you had ever attempted to bribe Mr. Escandon, or offered him any sum 
of money whatever for his vote? 

A. — No, sir; I have not. I have said, as I have said now — just boast- 
ing how staunch and bow true Mr. Escandon had been to his party. 

Mr, Goggins — Are you acquainted with Mr. (?), in San Buenavien- 
tura? 

A. — Yes^ sir. 
. Q. — Have you ever had any conversation with him? 

A. — Yes, sir. I have said, as I have said here, that millions of dollars 
could not have got Escandon; that he was bound to go for his party; 
that if there was any money offered him for his vote, he would not 
have taken it. 

Q. — Didn't you state to him that you had tried to induce Mr. Escan- 
don, through means of money, to vote for Governor Booth? 

A. — No, sir. I have praised his stauncbness^ and nothing else, sir. 
/ Q. — You didn't say you would take him to a man who would give him 
five thousand dollars? 

A. — No, sir, I did not. 

Q. — Did you propose to take him to any man that night? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q. — Didn't you ask him to leave his room and go and be introduced 
to some friend of Booth's? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q. — Did you know, at that time, any one who was depending in any 
way upon the result of your interview with Mr. Escandon? 

A.— No, 8ir._ 

Q.-7-You knew of no one— no one had spoken to you that day of in* 
ducing Mr. Escandon to vote for Governor Booth? 

A. — I had not separated that day from Mr. Escandon at all. 

Q. — What induced you to name that sum to him? 

A. — As I said before, it was currently reported that there was a great 
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deal of money In the fight. It was a public affair here in Saoramento. 
It is always the case in an occasion of this kind. 

Q. — Did you know anybody who had control of any portion of that 
money? 

A. — No, sir; I do not, sif. 

Mr. Norton — Do you know W. W. Dodge, of San Francisco? 

A. — I formed his acquaintance through Mr. Escandon, in Sacramento. 

Q. — Then you know him? ' 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — What time did you form his acquaintance? 

A..— Oh, soon after we cam^ up here. 

Q. — Soon after the commencement of the session? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — Did you talk with him about the Senatorial fight? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q.— Did he talk with you? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q. — Not a word? 

A. — No, sir; nothing. All the talk that we ever had Mr. Escandon 
was present. 

Q. — You didn't talk with anybody, when Mr. Escandon was not 
present? 

A. — I say I was with him all the time, sir. I was then looking for a 
situation, more than anything else. I was not talking about the Sena- 
torial fight. 

Q. — Did you talk with Dodge at all about this Senatorial struggle? 

A. — I don't remember whether I did or not, sir. 

Q. — You don't remember? 

A, — No, sir. 

Q. — Mr. Coggins asks you if you knew of any man or men that had 
means to use in the manner described. Did you know of anybody that 
had any money to use in the Senatorial fight? 

A.*^No, sir. I didn't know of anybody. I never had offered any- 
thing myself. 

Q. — It was just idle rumor, was it? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q. — Jones was in towfi with a quarter of a million^s that it? 

A. — Yes, sir; something to that effect. 

Q. — How long after Jones' arrival was it that you told Mr. Escandon 
that you might get five or ten thousand dollars to pay off the incum- 
brance on his property? 

A. — I never said that, sir. 

Q. — What was it you told him? 

A. — I told him that he might get five or ten thousand dollars, io a 
joking way; or, "if you could get five or ten thousand dollars, it would 
set you all right," or words to that effect. 

Q. — How came you to say that he could get five or ten thousaml 
doUars? 

A. — I don't know; just according to the rumor that votes wer^ in 
demand. 

Q. — How did you know that they were in demand? 

A. — Well, I heard the expression in Sacramento; that is about alL 

Q. — Whom did you hear say that? 

A. — I don't remember anybody, sir. 
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Q. — "WTho told you that Jones was here with three fourths of a 
million? 

A.-^I heard it around the streets, sir. . 

Q. — What were votes worth before Jones came here? 

A. — I don't know anything about it, sir. I don't know that anybody 
was for sale, or not. 

'Q. — ^Who told you that Jones was here? 

A. — I never said that Jones was here; I heard that he was coming. 

Q. — Oh! that was before he arrived? 

A. — I don't know whether it wlas or not. I donH; know Mr. Jones. 

Q. — Did you try to find out whether Jones had arrived or not? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q. — Have you read the testimony given by Mr. Escandon, before this 
committee? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — ^You were aware, then, that he stated under oath, before the com- 
mittee, that you told him, in substance, that night, that you could take 
him to a man that would give him five thousand dollars, or ten thousand 
dollars, for his vote? 

A. — I have stated to him that the next morning after this trouble I 
eame to him and said 1 would take him. to the man. 

Q. — That was the next morning, was it? 

A. — ^I think that is what I read in the paper— the next morning. 

*Q.— Was that true? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q.-=I4 was false, was it? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — You made no such statement to him? 

A. — No, sir. As 1 have stated, I was going to get my bitters, at the 
^iik Exchange Saloon, and had ordered a drink, and he asked me to 
come In and take a drink with him; and fVom that time I never said a 
word to him about it. 

Q.— >Ybu say, at no time did you make such a proposition to him? 

A. — No, sir; except as I was joking in the room, as I have already 
said; that is all I have ever said. 

Mr. Norton — I hold in my hand a letter, which seenis to be written 
by a friend of Mr. Escandon, at San B^ienaveritura — Prank Peterson, 
who is Sheriff. It is a statement of another person to him of what this 
wrtness has stated to another party. It is hearsay; but if the commit- 
tee deem it best to examine him ita regard to it, I will do so. 

Q. — Do you know a man in San Buenaventura by the name of Flavo 
del Campo? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — Is he a countryman of yours? 

A.— No, sir; he is a countryman of Mr. Bscandon's. 

Q. — Have you ever had any convei»sfation with him since you returned 
there about your offering to Mr. Escandon eight thousand dollars or 
ten thousand dollars if he would vote for Governor Booth? 

A. — I don't believe I have don© it, sir. * 

Q. — If you had, you would now remember it? 

A. — I think so, sir. 

^. — ^Tbis is a matter of decided importance. Have you so stated to 
Mr. del Campo, at any time since you returned there? This letter is 
from the Sneriff — from Mr. Petersoii. He says: ** I have just had a talk 
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with Flavo del Campo. He says that Jimenez told him that he, Jimenez, 
told you that you could make eight or ten, thousand dollars if you would 
vote for Booth, and that he urged you to do it; but that you told him 
that if he was a friend to you, never to mention it again. Flavo says 
-that he has a great notion to go up anyway. Everybody is your friend. 
You must have Flavo subpoenaed." The Sheriff wants the committee 
and Mr. Escandon to move in the matter, and have Flavo brought here. 
Did you ever state anything of that kind to him? 

A. — I have only stated, as 1 have stated here, that no regard for his 
friends, nor nq money that could be offered to him, would make him 
vote against his party. If I have said anything, it has been more with 
the spirit of establishing the character of Escandon than anything else. 

Q. — Then, when this man told the Sheriff that, he didn't tell the 
Sheriff the truth? 

A. — Perhaps he may have misunderstood, sir. 

Q. — You emphatically deny having stated to him that you told 
Escandon that he could make eight thousand dollars or ten thousand 
dollars if he would vote for Booth? 
^ A. — Then I am increasing phe price, now. 

Q. — Do you deny having said anything of that kind? 

A. — I will say just what I have said before: I deny that I said more 
than I have stated already. 

Q. — Answer my question. Do you deny ever having stated anything 
of that kind to Flavo del Campo? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — Do you deny that you told him, in the same conversation, not to 
mention it again? 
' A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — You deny that, also? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — You have no other admission to make to the committee, except 
what you have already made to the committee? 

A. — That is all, sir; that is all the admission. 

Q. — Did the conversation you had with Flavo del Campo occur when 
you and he were alone? 

A. — I know nothing of it; I do not remember, sir. I tell you that as 
. soon as I left here 

Q. — I don't care to go over that ground again. Was that conversa- 
tion had with him alone? 

A. — I do not remember, sir, whether we were alone, or there was any- 
body else there. 

Q. — Mr, Peterson, the Sheriff, says that del Campo tells him that seven 
others heard the same. 

A. — Well, J don't know, sir; it might be twenty. 

Q. — It might be twenty others that heard you? 

A. — I don*t know, sir. 

Q. — They could not hear it if you hadn't stated it. 

A. — Well, I don't know about that. 

Q. — You don't deny now having stated it, do you? 

A. — I don't mean anything of the kind, sir. 

Q. — What do you mean? ^ 

A. — As I stated before, I was trying to make a good deal for Mr. Et» 
candon, for his faith to his prinaiple. 
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Q. — That was all, then; all you said was to try and boost Mr. Escan- 
don up? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — And that, too, after you had stated to him that if he could get 
five thousand dollars or ten thousand dollars for his vote, he could be 
relieved from his pecuniary embarrassment? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q.— You didn't state that? 

A. — No, sir; I stated that if he could get five or ten thousand dollars 
it 'would be very good. 

Q. — Why would it be very good? You say you stated it at that point 
of conversation where he was talking about being heavily involved. 

A. — Weil, I done it, sir, in a joke; that is what I state over again, sir. 

Q. — It was all a joke? 

A. — If I had been authorized by anybody to offer him money 

• Q. — Were you joking with him when you were talking about hia vot- 
ing for Booth all the time? " 

A. — Well, no; sometiipes I just passed some remark, just to fool him. 

Q. — Who was back of you? 

A. — Nobody; 1 done it of my own accord. 

Q. — Didn't Tom Nosier say anything to you about it? 

A. — He told me, as I stated before, that he would like for me to get 
him to vote for Booth. 

Q. — How much did he tell you to suggest to Mr. Escandon that he 
could make? 

A. — He never said any word of that kind, sir. 

Q. — How did he propose to get him? 

A. — I told you how that was, sir; I stated to Mr. Escandon several 
times: ** Some persons think I must necessarily have a great deal pf in- 
fluence with you." 

Q. — I don't understand your explanation, I confess. Tom Nosier 
wanted you to work with Escandon? How did he want you to work 
with him? By using your persuasive powers, simply? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q. — He told you to stick to him like a leech? , ^ 

A. — No, sir; he never said anything of the kind. * 

Q._What did he tell you to do? 

A. — Well, to mention the Governor to him. 

Q. — Didn't Tom Nosier know that Escandon knew that Mr. Booth 
was a candidate? 

A. — Well, I suppose he did. 

Q. — What did these other men — what did Mr. Higgins, of San Fran-' 
Cisco, say to you? . 

A.—- Only the same thing — if I could not get Mr. Escandon to vote 
for Mr. Booth; that's all. 

Q. — Why did they come to you? 

A. — Because they saw me with him all the time, sir. 

Q. — Did Mr. Higgins approach you in the same way that Nosier did? 

A. — Yes, sir; I said to Mr. Higgins that Escandon would die like a 
soldier on the ramparts — that he would*be true to his party. 

Q. — ^Did he tell you that before you proposed the five or ten thousand 
dollars to himr 

A. — Yes, sir. I have often said that Escandon always said he would 
rather die there with his party, like a good man, and hie^ friBudfli who 
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elected him would think better of him for that; and he was the only 
representative of the Spanish race in the Legislature. 

Q. — Why should they think so? 

A. — I don^t know, 

Q. — Was it the impression down there that he could be bought? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q. — Did you have that impression when you came up with him? 

A. — No, sir; I never did have it. 

Q. — He paid all your expenses, did he? 

A. — Yes, sir; every cent; I eat through his kindness. 

Q. — And then joked with him simply by saying you could make five 
or ten thousand dollars if he would vote for Mr. Booth? 

A. — Well, that was a passing remark, sir; that's all.. 

Q. — It seemed to affect him in such a way that he ordered you out of 
the house? 

A. — I think it was afterwards that I remarked this much, sir: *' What 
made you be so glad when we. got the news up here that Casserly 
had resigned? " He said: " Well, never mind. Did I ever tell you that 
I would vote for Mr. Booth? " " No, sir," I said, "you never did." 

.Q. — Did you talk with him, at the room, every night about Governor 
Booth? 

A.— ^No, sir; we talked on different subjects. 

Q. — You cannot remembei* what your conversation with Mr. Dodge 
was about? 

A. — Well, sir, I don't think I ever had a conversation with hlra for 
more than three or four minutes. We were dodging all the time, be- 
cause he didn't want to be where there was a crowd. 

Q. — Durii^g your stay, were you introduced to Governor Booth? 

A. — Yes, sir. One day we went to his house. The. Governor was 
playing billiards, in his billiard room, there, and I saw him for a very 
short time. 

Q. — How long was that after he was elected — was it long afterwards? 

A — No, I don't know but i.t was before; no, it was after. 

Q. — Had you been introduced to him before his election? * 

A. — No, sir. 

Q. — Did you go with the parties who were working to get your ap- 
pointment, as Notary Public, to the Goveruor's room? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q. — That was Mr. Escandon and Lieutenant Governor Pacheco who 
influenced Mr. Booth to give you your commission? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — That was promised you before he was elected? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — But you really received your commission afterwards? 

A.— I rpceived it, sir, about the fore part of this month, I think. 

Q. — Did you have more than one interview, or see Governor Booth 
more than once, while you were here? 

A. — We went to see him on the night of his reception. I and Escan- 
don went there together. 

Q. — Those two were the only times you did meet him? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — You didn't go into his room here, in the Capitol building? 

A, — No, sir. 

Q. — You didn't go with the Lieutenant Governor and Mr. Escandon, 
when they went there? Digitized by CjOOQIc 
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A. — No, sir. 

Q. — You intrusted that business to them alone? 

A. — Yes, sir. 



TESTIMONY OF KIOHARD MURRAY. 
Richard Murray, called, sworn, and examined: 

The Chfilrman — Please state to the committee what you know in re- 
gard to those charges of bribery and corruption, and answer such ques- 
tions as they may ask you in regard to the matter. 

Mr, Norton — Where do you reside, Mr. Murray? 

Answer — In San Francisco, sir. 

Question — What is your name? 

A. — Richard Murray. 

Q. — How long have you resided in San Francisco? 

A. — Since eighteen hundi'ed and sixty-three. 

Q, — You have resided there since eighteen hundred and sixty-ihree? 
•A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — What business have you been engaged in? 

A. — I am a carpenter, sir. 

Q. — Do you follow that business for a livelihood? . 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q. — And have followed it since eighteen hundred and sixty-three? 

A. — 1 have followed it, since I came to the United States, all the time 
up to the present. 

Q. — Were you here in Saeramento during the late Senatorial struggle? 

A. — Yes, srr. ' 

Q. — What brought you to the city? 
" A. — I came up here, on the twenty-eighth of November, as a candi- 
date for Assistant Sergeant at-Arms for the Assembly. 

Q. — You first came here on the twenty-eighth of November? 

A. — Yes, f»ir. 

Q. — How long were you engaged in that struggle? 

A. — Well, I was engaged — 1 was beaten; that was Wednesday. 

Q. — The Wednesday following the commencement of the session? 

A. — Yes, sir; on the third day of December. 

Q. — Monday being the first day of December? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — What business did you then center upon, if any, in the city? 

A. — After I was beaten for that position, sir? 

Q. — Yes, sir. 

A. — Well I was a kind of a sorehead for a few days. 

Q. — You went into the business of being a sorehead? How long did 
that stick by you? 

A. — Well, about two days, sir. 

Q. — And after two days you righted up? 

A. — After two days I righted up, and went to surveying the situation 
on the Senatorial fight, 

Q. — How did it look to you? 

A. — It was very gloomy. 

Q. — Ciloomy for whom? 

A. — 1 didn't know' exactly; it looked gloomy forD|Jtej^@®0tot^e 
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time. Mr. Caeserly resigned, I didn't know whom I was for, and was 
like a ship without a captain. • 

Q. — How long did you remain in that condition? 

A. — Well, till about Saturday, the sixth. 

Q. — Saturday you determined? 

A. — I determined; and I went down to see Mr. Casserly, at the 
Arcade. 

Q. — The Arcade in this city? 

A. — Yes, sir. After going in, I asked him i^ho was the most avail- 
able candidate. He said to me, " Eichard, you are not in the liabit of 
asking a great many questions." I said I might go for s9mebody whom 
my friends would not be for. He said that was very well, it was always 
my way to do, to go for my friends. I mentioned all the candidates 
that were in the field, and asked him which would be the beet man 
for me to go for. He told me that I had better hold off for a few daj^s, 
until things developed themselves. 

Q. — Did you wait? 

A. — I waited till the next day. 

Q. — Had they developed? 

A. — Well, parties tried to develop me, and I wanted to see what I 
would do with them. 

Q. — Who were the parties that wanted to develop you? 

A. — Well, the venerable Senator from San Francisco, Mr. Koach, 
came to mo at the Golden Eagle Hotel, on the outsidej,and he says: 
"Let's take a walk up the street; I want to talk with you." We went 
up as far as I street and Seventh, and he told me that he was a candi- 
date, and talked the matter over, and talked about his record when he 
was Mayor of Monterey, and his record when he was Senjator, and his 
Chinese record, and said he thought he stood well with the people, which 
I freely coincided with him that he did. He said they would be satis- 
fied with his election. I said I thought so, too. After we got back, Mr. 
Wand came for me, as angry as a wolvereen, and wanted to see what 
Mr. Eoach wanted. He said: "Is he a candidate for the Senate?" I 
said, "Yes, he is a candidate." He said, " The idea of his being a can- 
didate — a man without a dollar in his pocket." He said, " I must go to 
see him, and try to get him to withdraw from thcx fight;" and he said 
that Mr. Eoach had already partly promised that he would not run. I 
said I would see what I would do, and he said, " Well, let's take a 
drink," and we did so. Then he said, " Well, I am going to San Fran- 
.cisco; my children are taken down with the scarlet fever, and I will be 
back in a day or two." He says: "Hager has always been a good 
friend of yours, and if you make up your mind to go for him, I will see 
that you are all right." Not knowing who would be the most available 
man, i then consented to go for Mr. Hager. Wand said, " I tell you 
if you go for Judge Hager, I will see that your expenses are paid, and 
that you will be paid for your time besides." 

Q. — Was that before the election? 

A. — Yes, sir; that was on Tuesday, the seventh day of December. 

Q. — How long did he remain in San Francisco? 

A. — From the seventh to the seventeenth of December. 
I Q. — On the seventeenth he returned here? 

A. — Yes, sir; in the night: 

Q. — Mr. Murray, who had rooms with him at the Golden Eagle Hotel? 

A. — Well,, it was a kind of privy council afl^ir; there were a great 
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many were in and out there; I was there but two or three times in my 
life. 

Q.— Was L. L. Bullock with him? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — Had the rooms together? 

A.-r-Yes, sir; thej' used the same room. 

Q. — Who were they working for for Senator for the short term, Bul- 
lock and Wand? 

A. — Mr. Wand said he was solicited to take the nomination himself. 

Q. — Who were they working for? 

A. — First off, he was working for Lewis; I said, "My God! the idea 
of running a mustang like him to take the place of Casserly, and with- 
out a dollar, too!" 

Q. — Now, did Mr. Wand and Mr. Bullock eventually work for flager? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — When did they first commence working for him? 

A. — Wand was for him from the first day he came up on the first of 
December; he was for him and wanted me to go for him, and I wouldn't 
say yes or no until I got over my own fight. 

Q. — And finally you got into the field for Mr. Hager? 

A. — Oh, yes, sir; fully armed and equipped. 

Q. — Were you working for Hager while Wand was in San Francisco? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q.— Was Mr. Bullock here? 

A. — Mr. Bullock came hero on the eleventh of December, and he 
stopped here all the time up to the eighteenth. 

Q. — What time did the election occur for the Senator for the short 
term? 

A. — Hager was elected on the twenty-third day of December. 

Q. — Now did Bullock stay here all the time, up to the election? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q. — How long was he here? 

A. — He went down on Thursday, the eighteenth day of December, 
and came up again on the nineteenth, which was Friday, the next day. 
He told me he was up at Judge Hager's all night the night before. 

Q — Who did you work with — what votes did you try to obtain, if 
any, for Senator Hager? 

A. — I talked generally. 

Q. — Did you talk to anybody in particular — did you single out any 
person to go for? ' 

A. — No, sir; I did not. 

Q. — You simply talked generally? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — Did neither Mr. BuUopk nor Mr. Wand state to you, during the 
time they were here, and while the struggle was going on, that there 
was any money in the fight? 

A. — Yes, sir; I have not got to that part, yet, sir. 

Q. — ^I ask you? 

A. — Yes, sir, they did. I will tell you how that came: On the twen- 
tieth day of December, when Governor Booth was elected, when the 
joint convention went in to vote on the short term, 1 was outside, and 
there was two gentlemen sitting near me, and when Mr. Murphy's 
name was called, he voted for Governor Downey. I knew one of these 
gentlemen,* and he said to his friend that the reason Mr. Murphy voted 
for Downey was because he was an Irishman and ^CJatJijpi^^tjff^^ame 
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as Mr. Murphy was. I spoke up, and said that I didn't believe that 
such was the ease, and I instanced the fact that Colonel Eoach, Mr. 
Dixon, and Mr. McBride, were also Irishmen, and, so far as I Icnew, 
they were Catholics, and I didn't think that was the reason why Mr. 
Murphy voted so. And then I expressed my surprise, that a geiitleman 
of his judgment and experience should make such an assertion. 

Q. — That is not coming to the point? 

A.— Then I will come to the point. I met Mr. Murphy afterwiirds, 
and then told him of the conversation that took place up here* He 
said that it was not the case; that no such reasons had influenced hi^ 
vote. He said that Judge Hager, at one time,^when he saluted him, 
paid no attention to him, and he would not recognize him; and he had 
said that he would not vote for him, and he didn't think he would. 
I went down with the intention of sending a dispatch to Jullge Hager 
and met a friend of mine, Henry Casey, who said he was going down 
to San Francisco that day, and I told him about this matter, and, 
because he was a friend of mine and of Judge Hager, I asked him to 
go and tell Judge Hager about this, ^nd impressed upon him the 
necessity of seeing him that night. He said he would. Wand came 
up the next day and said he had seen Judge Hager and toM him how 
nobly and honorably I had worked for him, and he said that the 
Judge was more a friend of mine than ever. ^ 

Q. — Judge Hager? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q._\Vhat did he allude to? 

A. — Well, being a ward politician — we can, sometin^es, do a good deal . 
of service or a great deal of harm. He said he was sorrj^ that Farley 
got the nomination, and that Judge Hager would spend fifty thousand 
dollars, in a legitimate way, to get elected. The next day he gave Mur- 
phy a note, from Judge Hager, in the Assembly chamber, in his seat. 
The next day I met Wand in the Senate. He said, *' It is mighty strange 
that Murphy didn't vote for Hager, since I gave him Mr, Hager's note;" 
so he impressed upon me, then, the necessity of seeing Mr, Murphy 
again. I think he said, that if his vote was necessary to change the 
result and elect Hager, he would not have given it. I came back and 
told Mr. Wand what Murphy told me. " Well," he said, " it was too bad 
that he would not vote," and said, "you had better go and see him 
again." He said, " There are five or six Kepublicans that will, if neces- 
saiy, change and go for Hager." 

Q. — Who were they? 

A. — He said there is a Kepublican who has charge of the Eepublicans, 
and he will give his 

Q. — Who did he say that gentlemen was that had charge of the Ke- 
publicans? 

A. — He said Mr. Nat. Broughton. Wand saicf there is something that, 
if it has to be done, 1 could not do. I said, "What do you mean?" He 
said,." Any money that has to be dispensed must be given by some one 
besides me, Wcause if JL did it, it would kill me if it was known." 

Q.-— He said that any money that was to be dispensed must be paid 
by somebody else beside him? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q.— How came he to make that remark? 

A. — I asked him to go and see Mr. Murphy himself. 

•Q. — There must have been something said about money? 

A. — No, sir. . 
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Q. — What called for that remark from him, then, if no money was to 
be dispensed? 

A.— The conversation was just what I have stated. 

Q.-^You simply spoke of going to see Mr. Marphy? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — Had he authorized j^ou to use any money — to offer any to Mr. 
Murphy? 

A. — Ko, sir; not at that time. 

Q. — Did he at any time? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q.— What? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q. — Did he at any time? ' ^ 

A. — No, sir.. 

Q. — What do you mean by saying, "Not at that time?'* 

A. — Well, I have reference to something else. 

Q. — Well, go right to that — Mr. Murphy. Did he not authorize you, 
or state to you — either Wand or Bullock — that it was getting near the 
holidays, and ? 

A. — That is not to the point yet; this is another affair." 

Q. — Come right to that, sir. 

A. — Well, I went and told Mr. Murphy what Mr. Wand told me. He 
said, ** I will have nothing to do with Nat. Broughton, and Nat. Brough- 
will have nothing to do with me." After leaving him, then I went to 
the Golden Eagle Hotel to see Mr. Wand, I met him there, and he 
said, " Take a drink." I said, "No." I didn't care to drink then. He 
said be would see me in a few seconds, and he went away and went up 
to his room, and I didn't see him again that night. When I met him 
the next day I was a good deal angry on account of his treatment the 
night before, because he did not come down and meet me again as he 
promised. He said he 'forgot all about it. I said, "I will go tomorrow 
and declare for somebody else." They begged of me to keep quiet; but 
I said, "It's all right, gentlemen," and I said good night; but Bullock 
followed me out and said, " Now, Dick, don't be in a hurry; you keep 
quiet about this matter." He said, " You go and see Mr. Murphy and see 
what he will take; and if Mr. Fahey goes to-morrow against Hager, we 
must go for him, because I would not lose this fight for ten thousand 
dollars." Said I, " Well, what shall I do then." He said, " Come back 
and let me know what he says." He said, "It is getting on to the 
Christmas holidays, and they cannot be very flush; and if they will vote 
for Hager, we will give them two hundred and fifty dollars apiece. If 

the son of a b h takes it" — gentlemen, I am not in the habit of 

usiag such language, but this is just what he said-^*if the son of a 

b h takes it, and we nip them, you shall have plenty of money 

for chicken feed for the holidays." 

Q. — Was anything said about where the money should be deposited? 

A. — Oh, yes, sir; yes. He said then he would take this money and 
put it into D. O. Mills' Bank. I said, " Why, is it nine o'clock; how 
can you get into the bank at this time of night?" " Well," he said, "I 
will ffive it to you to keep, because I don't know of a more honest man 
in this State." 

Q. — He was going to pay this money over to you, if you ^ould get 
these men to vote for Hager? 

A.— Yes, sir. I went down Second street, between ten and eleven 
o'clock that night, and met Mr. Murphy, Mr. O'Neill, Mr. Agnew, and 
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several other gentlemen from San Francisco, standing on the sidewalk 
conversing together. I told them: ^*I£ you have come up here to elect 
Governor Downey, you have made a mistake." And then we had a few 
other words of conversation. Then I called Mr. Murphy to one side, 
and told him what Bullock had told me. Mr, Murphy said: **Both Bul- 
lock and Wand are two d — d scoundrels." 

Q. — You didn't go through with the whole conversation that you had 
had with Bullock — ^you didn't recite all that to Mr. Murphy? 

A. — Yes, sir, I did; and Mr. Murphy said: "Bullock and Wand are 
two d — d scoundrels." 

Q. — How much mo«ey did they pay you while you were here — Wand 
and Bullock? 

A. — Well, I will state to you the candid facts in regard to that "mat- 
ter. Mr. VVand, on the eighteenth day of December, ho called me out 
of the Assembly chamber, outside, and he gave me ten dollars. That 
was the first money I ever received from him. 

Q. — Was that before you had agreed to go for Hager? 

A. — No, sir; ttiis was on the eighteenth. 

Q. — That was after yoil had your fight all arranged? 

A. — Yes, sir. He was away in San Fran isco from the seventh to the 
eighteenth, and then on the eighteenth, in the morning, he gave me that 
ten dollars on the outside here. That afternoon, when the joint con- 
vention adjourned, I met Bullock at the corner of Tenth and K streets. 
He says: " Let's go in and take some oysters." He said he was going 
down to San Francisco on important business that night, to see Judge 
Hager. When we had the oysters, he took out his pocket-book^ and 
handed me a five-dollar piece. He said: " I'm sorry I can't give' you 
more;" "but," he says, "when I come to see Judge Hager, I will tell 
him what you have done." That w^s the first time I knew that this 
gentleman was much interested in this matter. When he came up here 
first, he told me that him and some other parties wanted to get certain 
bills through the Legislature to aid him in some liquor arratngements — 
some liquor business that he was going into. Then on Sunday, the 
twenty- first 

Q. — Let me ask you, Mr. Murray; during the time that you were here 
:'n Sacramento, have you asked either of them for money? 

A. — Yes, sir. On the seventh of December, when Mr. Wand told me 
to stop here and do what I could for Hager, I said: " Mr. Wand, I have * 
been up here nine or tea days, and am not very flush, and pretty neaiHy 
broke." I said: " I'm going to work, and I want some tools.'' He said: 
" When I come back, all your bills will be paid." Then on Thursday, 
the eighteenth, he gave me ten dollars here, the same day I got five 
dollars from Mr. Bullock. 

Q. — How much did you get in all from the two men? 

A. — 1 got ten dollars from Bullock and twenty from Mr. Wand. 

Q. — Making thirty dollars in all? 

A. — Yes, sir. • 

Q. — That you received herein Sacramento? ^ 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q. — At the time that Bullock told you to go and see Murphy, and pro- 
pose to him to give him two hundred and fifty dollars if he would vote 
for Hager, at that time was any money offered to them? 

A. — No, sir. 

26-(») Y- I • 
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Q. — What kind of money did they represent that they would need? 
Goljd notes, or gold coin? 

A. — O! Sometimes there wasn't four bits to be spent, only in the 
legitimate way. 

Q. — And other times? 

A. — And other times, when they would be excited about the matter, 
and wanted to get this matter carried through, they said that Hager 
would not lose this fight for ten thousand dollars. 

Q. — Who was going to pay this money to Murphy and Fahey? Who 
was to put up that money? 

A. — Bullock told me he would put it up. 

Q. — And told you to secure it, he would have it deposited in D. O. 
Mills' Bank that night, did he? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — And you called his attention to the facl that it was too late to 
deposit that money in the bank, and then he said you might take the 
money? 

A. — He said I should come back that night, and he would give me the 
money, if they accepted it. „ 

Q.— The money for both Murphy and Fahey? 

A. — Yes, sir. They were to get five hundred dollars — two hundred 
and fifty dollars apiece, I have never spoken to Mr. Fahey about this 
matter, in any way,, shape, or form. 

Q. — Mr. Murphy treated the matter with perfect indignation? 

A. — He did, sir. 

Q. — Did you report to Wand or Bullock what Murphy had said about 
it? 

A. — Yes, sir; I told them afterwards. 

Q. — How many votes did they say, of the Kepublican party, that Mr. 
Broughton held — more than five? 

A. — They said theVe were five or six. 

Q. — Did you explain that matter to Mr. Murphy? 

A. — I did, sir. 

Q. — He treated that with contempt, also? 

A.^-Yes, sir. 

Q.— These were the only two interviews that you had with Mr. 
Murphy about that? 

A. — That is all, sir. 

Q. — ^After that fight was over, you returned to San Francisco? 

A. — I did, sir; on the twenty-third of December we all went down to 
San Francisco. 

Q. — ^Mr, Wand says, in substance, that after you returned to San 
Francisco, you wanted money of him. State to the committee how 
much and for what purpose you wanted it? * 

A. — I was told when we would go to San Francisco, and when the 
bills were settled, that all amends would be made Judge Hager said 
he would pay everybody that was interested in his fight — that they 
would be paid. After the election they sent dispatches to Judge Hager. 
It is always the case that the General, after a battle, treats the men 
with a great deal of courtesy; but after Judge Hager won ihis fight, 
these men turned against the men who had helped them. I was afraid 
we might get into some trouble about the matter, and I went down to 
the cars. We went down on the cars, and I seen Mr. Bullock at the 
bar of the boat just before we reached San Francisco, as we were passing 
by Goat Island, and 3aid: "Now this excitement is over, these things 
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may as well be settled." "Well," he said, "I will see Judge Hager to- 
morrow, and in the course of a day or two everything will be all right." 
,'Well," said I^ "how about that chicken feed? I want to have that" 
He said, " all right, you shall have it." On the twenty-fourth I met 
Mr. Bullock; he said he would see Judge Hager, and see that the bills 
were paid, that he had not been able to see the Judge before. I then 
came to the conclusion that both Wand and him were untrue. * I found 
out that this man was like the fifth wheel of an artillery wagon. I 
went after him several times, and he dodged me; I could have done 
almost anything then, I was so mad. Mr. Bullock told me to come 
down to his oflSce on Christmas day and get the money. I went down 
there at ten o'clock on Christmas day, and stopped there till twelve, 
and thcD I saw him coming from Wells, Fargo & Co.'s office. I went 
after him, and he dodged me for a couple of hours, and finally I found 
him. I asked him if that was the way to treat me after what I had 
done in Sacramento. I told him there was holes in my boots, from run- 
ning around here, and I wanted a new pair of boots. He told me it 
would be all right the next day. I went the next day — no money. He 
gave me ^yq dollars on Saturday, and then he said he would give me 
some on Monday; but on Monday, the Judge's family had got sicker. 
I saw him again on Wednesday, the thirty-first of December, and he 
said: "Dick, I have no money, but I will go out and borrow twenty 
dollars for you;" and he did so. He said: " I have borrowed this for 
the present, and you shall have more as soon as I can get it." I looked 
at the money; th^re were three fives on D. O. Mills* bank at Sacramento, 
and one was on another bank. He said, "there was going to be a re- 
ception at the Cosmopolitan Hotel, and Judge Hager was going to show 
those gentlemen that he wasn't stingy." On the twenty-second day of 
January, I came down Montgomery street, and pretty near the corner 
of California and Montgomery, Mr. Wand nailed me. He said, "Dick, 
I want to see you." Said 1, " I wanted to see you for the last ten days." 
He said, " I was sick." I said, " The old sickness. Kentucky wines 
made you sick." Well, he said, " Judge Hager is going to haVe a re- 
ception af the Cosmopolitan Hotel;** he said, "I have been down after 
the evening papers, which state that this is to be the case. You must 
come down," I said, "No; I don't care about going up there. Gentle- 
men will be there in good suits of clothes, and mine are not very good, 
and I don't believe I will come." Well, he insisted upon my coming up, 
and I went up, and went into the parlor. Judge Hager and this big 
gormandizer, Bullock, sat there. They both shook hands with me. 
Bullock said he had been seeking me. I took a cigar and was about to 
leave, when Bullock requested me to come back later, because the re- 
ception would last until three o'clock. Then we had another conversa- 
tion about this chicken feed that I was promised, and about my expenses 
and about my pay. Well, he says, " We will settle this business to- 
morrow." I met Mr. Wand after that, and we talked this matter over; 
and he talked in that broken way, like a Liverpool coalheaver, and I 
never heard the like before. " Now, Dick,'* he says, " don't say any- 
thing about this; I have political aspirations, and if the Chronicle got 
hold of this, it would be very bad I'or me." 

Q. — Mr. Wand states that he gave you fifty dollars for running with 
messages, and so forth? 

A. — I was just going to state about that. ■ 

Q.— Was that so? 

A. — Well, when he talked that way, that night, I picked up my hat. 
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As I was going out, be said, "Will you do me a favor, Dick? Yoa 
know most of the Senators and Assemblymen; if you see any of thenfi, 
be so kind as to tell them to call upon Judge Hager," and he said, 
"most paTtieulariy Senator Eoacb, because he may feel a little riled 
about not getting the nomination." Then I went down the street and 
I niet Mr. Eoach, and asked him if be bad been down to the recep- 
tion. He said be had not; that an invitation had been left at his 
place, but that Johnson bad failed to give it to him. He said, " Come 
witb me." It was then half-past two o'clock. I saw Mr. Wand again, 
a»d be said, "Don't you go away. I want to see you, Dick.''' Then, 
when we were alone, be said, "Now, Dick, I will give you something. 
When the bill comes up for tbis reception, I will add fifty dollars to 
it for you." Said 1, " Is thai the way that I am going to b^ treated?" 
Said I, "I sball go to see Judge Hager myself. If Judge Hager tells 
me that I am not entitled to anything for my services, very well; but 
I will bave you add fifty dollars to no man's lunch bill for me." Said 
be, "I will tell him that it is for you; and when he gives it to me I 
will give it to you." 

Q. — Did be pay you the fifty dollars finally? 

A. — Yes, sir. This was on a Saturday, and he told me that be would 
get the check on Monday. I bad came back to the Cosmopolitan Hotel 
at bis particular request; but when I came back, he said it was too late 
to see Judge Hager that day to get the check. I told him I had to go 
to Sacramento, and he gave me fifty dollars; and be said: *' Wben I get 
tbis money, I will take the fifty dollars myself." 

Q. — Did you go to see Judge Hager? 

A. — I did, on the nineteenth of January. 

Q. — Did you and Judge Hager talk the matter over? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — Was there any disagreement between 3'ou? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q. — What did be say about tbe matter? 

A. — I told Judge Hager that I deemed it my duty to come and tell 
him what I had received for my services at Sacramento. Said I, " When 
tbese bills are made up, I may be put down for something I didn't re- 
ceive." I said I had received thirty-five dollars from Bullock, and 
seventy from Wand; that is one hundred and five dollars. 

Q. — That included the fifty dollars from Wand? 

A. — Yes, sir. Now, Mr. Wand says — it is given in the Union, tbe 
nlost reliable report of his evidence — that be employed me for two days 
to go and deliver papers and invitations. 

Q.— Is that so? 

A. — I never delivered an invitation, sir, to any man; if there is one 
Senator or Assemblyman that can come forth and say that I delivered 
any to bim, you can pronounce me the biggest perjured liar in the coun- 
try; such was not the case, sir. 

Q. — Did you have a conversation with Mr. Wand in front of fiis store, 
or in bis store? 

A. — I did, sir; on the nineteenth of January, as I said, I went up to 
see Judge Hager, and the Judge said, "You go and see Mr. Wand, and 
whatever be says, I am sMisfied with;" said I, "he is a kind of a 
sbrimp-skanker of the first water." "Well," be says, "you go and see 
bim, and whatever he says -will satisfy me." 

Q. — Did you bave any angry words with Judge Hager? 

A. — No, sir; bq asked me if I could inform bim where Antbony's 
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Hall was on Bnsh street, aotxiewhere; he was going to speak before the 
mechanics there that night. 

Q. — He was going down to address the mechanica? 

A. — Yes, sir; on the nineteenth of January. 

Q. — Did you walk down with him? 

A. — No, sir; he said, "I am going to Anthony's Hall," and I said; 
"Well, Judge, you can go your way, and I'll go mine." 

Q. — There was no ordering away about it? 

A. — No. Judge Hager never said a word to me to " leave my house;'' 
he was kind and gentlemanly towards me, and I pronounce this man 
that made that assertion a perjured liar. 

Q. — Did you have a conversation with Mr, Wand after that time? 

A. — Yes, sir; on the second of February. 

Q— Where was that? 

A. — In front of his store, on Front street. I went to his store be- 
tween twelve and one o'clock; I wont. into his store, and said, "Ifl Mr. 
Wand in?" They said, " No, sir." 

Q.— Wand was not- in? 

A. — No, sir. I then went out, and went into the next store south, 
where I was acquainted, and after exchanging a few words with th^ 
foreman there, I left. He told me not to go. I said I must see Wand. 
Then I saw him coming up the street, and I went out and met hiiia oa 
the sidewalk, and we had a conversation. 

Q. — Did you there tell him you would expose this matter? 

A. — I told him, "I want to see what you are going to dp in this 
matter." He said, *'Let this matter go to hell, and I shall make you a 
present of a couple of hundred dollars." Said I, "I don't want no 

present; I want what is right, and if you don't fix this matter up" . 

I told him before, here in Sacramento, that I calculated lo expose this 
matter. 

Q. — Did you know Wand and Bullock, well, before you came here? 

A. — I had boen connected with Mr. Wand in the Democratic County 
Committee, in eighteen hundred and sixty-six and eighteen hundred and 
sixty seven. We were both ward politicians, as he terms them. 

Q. — What other conversation passed in front of his store? Did you 
gq into his store at all? 

A. — No, sir; I didn't go further than the sidewalk. « 

Q.-r-Did he order you away fix>m the sidewalk? 

A. — No, sir, he di4 not. 

Q. — He could not order you out of the store if you didn't go in? 

A. — No, sir. As I said before, he said, '* Let this matter go to hell, 
and I will make you a present of a couple of hundred dollars." I told 
him, *• 1 wanted no presents, but my due." He said. "Judge Hager has 
gone to Watihington, and I shall write him that it is necessary to have 
some more money; that there are other expenses that*have not been 
paid; and then he will send me a letter or dispatch, and I will pay 
them." 

Q. — Was that your last conversation with Wand about that? 

A. — That was the last conversation I had with Mr. Wand about it, 
and the last lime I have seen him — the second day of February. 

Q. — Durmg the time that you were here in Sacramento with them — 
Wand and Bullock — ^you say you were running around a good deal, and 
wore out ;j our boots? 

A. — Yes, bir. 
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Q. — ^You were running fVom one place to another, to shadow men, Mr. , 
Wand states here? 

A.— Oh, yes, Mr. Bullock made that assertion ; I have been told he was 
the shadow himself; that Wand gave him money to pay his expenses. 

Q. — You had money when you came up, didn't you? 

A. — Yes, sir; I had a good deal of money at that time. 

Q,. — How much? 

A. — It'was, more or less, under a hundred dollars. 

Q. — I asked you how much money you had. 

A. — I had about forty dollars. 

Q. — After that was expended in your contest for Assistant Sergeant- 
at-Arms for the Assembly, how did you get along? 

A. — 1 borrowed money. I borrowed money from Mr. Conroy here, 
t Q. — The Sergeant at-Arms? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q. — Did you borrow from other parties? 

A. — I did, sir. Well, Mr. Estee came to me here one day, and said, 
"You have been up here some time, and perhaps you are short of 
money; if you want any, let me know." Said I, "I have got some 
mpneyfor the j^resent." Said he, " Well, don't run short; I wouldn't 
seo' you run short for anything." So I told him I had money at that 
time, and I didn't need any. 

Q. — Do you know of any money being dispensed by Wand or Bullock, 
during this contest? 

A. — Ooly what I was told. 

Q.— Told by whom? 

A. — What they intimated to me. 

Q. — Did they state to you how much they had brought up to use in 
the contest? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q. — Did they state that they had money to use for Hager? 

A. — No, sir; they did not. 

Q. — Where were they going to get the money, if Murphy had accepted 
this proposition? 

A. — I don't know. 

Q. — Did they say anything to you about where the money was to 
eome from? 

A.— No, sir. 

Q. — Did they say whether it was to be paid in gold notes or gold coin? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q. — Were you instructed by them, or either of them, to approach any 
one, except Fahey and Murphy? 

A. — No, sir. ' ' • 

Q. — How had you been engaged all this time when this fight was being 
made. You had worked, you say, nobly; that they conceded, as well as 
Jud^e Hager did. What work had you done, to merit that kind of praise? 

A. — Well, sir, my work was simply this: I talked with several Dolly 
Vardens — riebalds, as some calls them. I talked about Hager to the 
members, some of them; and done all I could for him. 

Q.— What did you mean by saying to Mr., Wand what you did about 
an exposure-^ what was there to expose? You say that you had stated 
to parties here in the city, before yo,u went to San Francisco, that y6u 
would expose this whole affair. 

A.— I told parties that there was bribery in the matter, and that I was 
opposed to bribery and corruption. ^.g,^,^^^ ^^ (^OOglC 
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Q. — ^What made you think that? 

A. — By what he told me. 

Q. — Was that the basis of your belief that bribery and corrnption 
were being practiced ? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — Then they didn't send you to any other party, to try to induce 
him to vote for Judge Hager? 

A. — No, sir. No doubt they would not have sent me at all to Mr, 
Murphy but for this Mr. Casoy going to Judge Hager. Then some one 
brought a letter to Mr. Murphy the next day after Casey went down, 
J have not read the letter, and don't know what is in it; but when that 
was received, I was sent after Mr. Murphy. 

Q. — Were you sent after anybody else? 

A — No, sir; only to talk to somebody else. 

Q. — Was anybody else singled out, either in the Assembly or Senate, 
to be approached by you? 

A. — No, sir; not that I know of. 

Q. — Where did you stop during all this time — where did you have 
your room? 

A.— 1 roomed on Fifth street part of the time, and then I roomed on 
J street. I roomed in these two places all the time. 

Mr. Curtis — How much money did you receive in all? 

A. — One hundred and five dollars. 

Q. — How much do you claim of them now? 

A. — I don't claim anything. 

Q. — Why is it that you state you wanted what was right, and would 
not take a present? 

A. — I was here so long that I thought I was entitled to all I should 
claim. 

Q. — How much do you claim? 

A. — Nothing. 

Q." — Did you tell them that you claimed anything? 

A.— No, sir. 

Q. — Then why did you go after them, at all? * 

A. — Well, I will tell you, if you will give me a chance. I first told 
Judge Hager 

Q. — How much did you state to them that you wanted? 

A. — I didn't say so. 

Q. — You would not accept a present — ^you told them you would not 
accept a present. Now, what did you mean? 

A.— This was a little technicality. 

Q. — How much did you want — how much did you demand of them? 

A. — I didn't demand any amount at all. 

Q. — Then why did you go to them. Why didn't you go to Judge 
Hager? 

A. — How could I, when Judge Hager was away? 

Q.-^Mr. Wand said he would make you a present'of one or two hun- 
dred dollars? 

A. — He said he would, or send to Judge Hager, and ask him to send 
him a letter or dispatch for the money. 

Q. — Didn't you state just now that you would nofc accept a present? 

A. — Yes, sir, I did. 

Q. — How much did you demand of him? 

A. — I said I wanted no presents, but what was just that I should 
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have, for my services in Sacramento. I didn't state any amount of 
money. 

Q. — Did you ever tell them how much your claim was? 

A. — No, sir, I did not. 

Q. — Pid not Mr. Wand or Mr. Bullock give you any money, except to 
pay your legitimate expenses? 
, A. — No, sir. 

Q. — Now, who first mentioned the name of Mr. Fahey? 

A.— Both of them did. 

Q. — Which one mentioned it first? 

A. — Both of tbem mentioned him. 
^ Q. — Which one mentioned him first? 

A. — Mr. Bullock and Mr. Wand both mentioned him. It was simply 
this — I cannot answer, if you don't give me a chance. I suppose — — 

Q. — 1 want no supposition; answer the question: Who first mentioned 
the name of Mr. Fahey? Just answer the question? 

A. — Both of them did. 

Q. — Both at once? 

A. — Both at the same time. 

Q. — ^^Now, what did they say about it? Now, I want you to answer a 
few questions, and say nothing but in answer to the questions. They 
didn't say you were to approach him? 

A. — No, sir, they did not. 

Q. — Now, did Mr. Wand or Mr. Bullock authorize you to offer money 
to Mr. Murphy? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — How much? 

A. — Two hundred and fifty dollars. 

Q. — Where was the money to come from? 

A. — I didn't see the money, but he told me I would get the money. 
Mr. Bullock stated to me that if he would accept that, he would put the 
money into my hands. 

Q. — Did you ever speak with Estee in the Democratic Convention? 

A. — No, sir. • 

Q. — Sow is it that he ever came to say that he would not see you get 
short? 

A. — Well, he came up to me — r— 

Q. — You were not a particular friend, were you? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — Were you a particular friend of Mr. Estee's? 

A. — Yes, sir. He was, in eighteen hundred and seventy-one, a Greeley 
man 

Q. — That is the time you made his acquaintance? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — Now he is a Dolly Yarden. He didn't ask you anything about 
the Senatorial election, did he? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q. — How came he to make that statement to you that he would not 
see you short? 
' A. — I don't know, sir. 

Q. — Why did he say that to you? 

A. — Because he knew me in San Francisco. He knew me in eighteen 
hundred and seventy-one, at the State election. I was then for Gov- 
ernor Haight. He knew me, then, in the Presidential campaign; he was 
for Greeley. ^ Digitized by (^OOglC . 
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Q. — Can you state how it is, or why it was, that Mr. Estee should ap- 
proach you in that way? 

A. — iNo-; I think it was just his kindly feeling. 

Q.— Did he have any reason to suppose you were short of money? 

A, — I guess he didn't know I was overflowed. 

Q. — Did either Mr. Bullock or Mr. Wand state to you who these Ee- 
publicans were that NslL Broughton had control of? 

A*.— No, sir. 

Q. — They didn't give you any names, but just made the general state- 
ment? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — Did they state to you how he had control of them? 

A. — They didn't tell nie that he had rope around them, or anything of 
that sort; they simply said he had control of them; that's all. 

Mr. Amerman — Did you ever hear who those Eepublicans were that 
Mr. Broughton had control of? 

A. — No, sir, I did not. 

Q. — Never heard their names mentioned at all? 

A. — No, sir. 

Mr, Coggins — Did either of them say that they were to receive any 
money from any source? 

A.— No, sir. 

Q. — Do 3'ou remember at what stage of the aflPairs it was that Mr. 
Estee stated to you that he wouldn't see you get short? 

A.— ^I think it was about Tuesday, the ninth of January. 

Q. — Did he nmke any reference to the Senatorial contest? 

A. — No, sir, 'he did not; not a single sentence. 1 am sure if I wanted 
money I would only have to ask him for it. I wish to say one jthing 
more. Mr. Wand says that this was not a Casserly fight. I want to 
say this, sir, that I never, sir, mentioned a word about Mr. Casserly in 
my conversation with them; and furthermore, I was here in eighteen 
hundred and sixty-seven, when Mr. Casserly was elected, and not one 
dollar or one dime did I receive from Mr. Casserly in that fight. 

Mr Norton — Did you state to them, or either of them, that if there 
was Jio money in the fight for Senator Hager — or Judge Hager then— 
that they had better go home? 

A. — Never, sir. 

Q. — Or anything to that effect? 

A. — No, sir. Now about this thing here in Wand's testimony about 
being a servant or a messenger for him, I candidly assure you that if 
be or any man that makes such a proposition to me to be his servant, 
be would have measured his length on the floor immediately. Such a 
position, sir, I ,would scorn to hold. 

Mr, Amerman — Did I understand you to say Mr. Boruck, or Mr. 
Bullock? 

A. — Mr. Bullock, sir. 

Mr, Norton — 1 want to call your attention to one fact: Did you 
approach Mr. Estee and ask him for money, or did he come to you and 
offer you money? 

A. — He came to me voluntarily. 

Q. — And offered you money? 

A. — Yes, sir, and told me not to get short as long as I was here. 

27-e) 
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TESTIMONY OP M. M. BSTEE. 
M. M. EsTEB, called, sworn, and examined: 

The Ohairman — -Please state to the committee a conversation you had 
with Mr. Murray upon the occasion to which he has alluded in his testi- 
mony. 

Mr. Norton — Are you acquainted with Eichard Murray, of San Fran- 
cisco? 

Answer — Yes, sir. 

Question — He states that some time during the late Senatorial contest 
he met you here in the City of Sacramento, and, I think, in this build- 
ing, and that you approached him and asked him how he was off for 
money, etc. Is that true?' 

A'.i— I will tell the committee exactly what occurred, according to my 
recollection; in fact, what did occurr, for I recollect the circumstances. 
I was coming down J or K street one evening, and I met him; and he 
walked with me down to Second street; and he told \me that he was 
yery short, and would like to get a little money. We talked about it 
for some time; and he told me he wanted to go down to San Francisco 
the next day and hadn't the means, and asked me fdr — I don't recollect 
the amount he wanted; it was three dollars or five dollars; something 
like that; I had ten dollars in my pocket — which was all I had with 
me — an(} I took it out and lent him the money. There never was a 
word said between him and me about politics. I will state, however, 
that I have always looked upon him as a very clever fellow, and that I 
undertook, some time ago, with two or three others, to get him into the 
employ of the Harbor Commissioners, in San Francisco, becadse I looked 
upon him as a good man. I just lent him the money — just as I would 
have done to any person from San Francisco; he asked me for the 
money, and I let him have the ten dollars. That is all I know about 
any such matter. 

Q. — How long have you known him? ^ * 

A. — I have known him four or live years, in San Francisco. 

Q. — What reputation does he bear there for truth and veracity, hon* 
esty amd integrity, so far as you know? 

A. — I say 1 have known him by sight a number of years; and two 
years ago, in the Greeley fight, he was quite an active man. I always 
thought he was a very good kind of a man. He was then engaged in 
working on the wharf as a carpenter. But I have related what oc- 
curred at that interview, when I loaned him the money; I gave him the 
ten dollars, and it was every cent that I had in my pocket. I remember 
that, because soon after I met some friends, and had accasion to use 
some money, and I had to borrow ^yq dollars — or a twenty-dollar 
piece, 1 don't remember now — from some friend, because I didn't have 
any money in my pocket; I recollect it distinctly. 
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TESTIMONY OF JAMES B. MUEPHY. 
James E. Mubpht, called, sworn, and ezamined: 

The Ckairman — Please state to the committee the truth in regard to 
the statements made by Murray, and answer such questions as may be 
put to you by the committee. 

Mr, Norton — You are a member of the Assembly? 

Answer — Yes^ sir, I am. 

Question — You were here during the late Senatorial contest? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — Do you know Eichard Murray, the witness who was upon the 
stand here? 

A. — Yes, sir; I was acquainted with him slightly four years ago, 
while I was a member of the Legislature. 

Q — Did you see him here during the late Senatorial content? 

A. — Yes, sir, I did. 

Q. — Did you have any conversation with him about voting for Judge 
Hager? Did he approach you upon that subject? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — How many times? 

A. — Well, he spoke to me first at the first balloting. I was not a 
member ot* the caucus at the time Judge Hager was nominated, and did 
not vote for him, having private and personal grounds for not doing so. 

Q. — Are the private and personal grounds alluded to in a letter that 
you received from Judge Hager, some time since? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — Have you any objection to spreading that before the committee? 

A. — Certainly not.' I will read it to the committee; it is in my pocket, 
here. 

Q. — You have no objection to reading it? 

A. — No, sir. It is dated December twenty-first, eighteen hundred 
and seventy-three. 

Q. — That is the letter you received during that contest from Judge 
Hager? 

A. — Yes, sir; I received that letter from Mr. Wand; I don^t recollect 
the time, but 1 think it was the morning of the election of Judge Ha- 
ger. I would state in this connection (if you will allow me), that I 
had said, that if a man was too proud to speak to me on the street T 
was too proud to vote for him. 

Q. — You had been to the Legislature before? 

A. — Yes, sir; I was a member of the Assembly while Judge Hager 
was a member of the Senate. I thought that he had slighted me. Be- 
sides that, I didn't in fact consider him a representative man of the 
Democratic party; he was not my choice, and if J[.,<?ould have had the 
^opportunity of voting for another member of the party I should have 
done so; but I promised certain friends of mine that in case my vote 
was required for the party I would throw all personal considerations 
aside and vote for him. 

Q. — Did you vote for Judge Hager more than once? 

A. — No, sir; I voted for him on the last ballot only. 

Q. — That was the ballot that elected him? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — Had you seen Mr. Murray that morning? ^ j 
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A. — No, sir, I had not 

Q. — Did you the day before? 

A.— I don't think 1 did. 

Q. — Did he corae to you at any time and state to you that Mat. 
Broughton had the control of five or six Republicans? 

A. — He came to me — I think it was three or four days before the 
election; I met him early in the evening at the Golden Eagle Hotel; 
I was in the barroom there, and Mr. Muri'ay spoke to me, and wanted 
to know my reason for not voting for Judge Hager; I told him that was 
my business — something of that kind. Afterwards I met 'him, between 
ten and eleven o'clock, I think, that night, in front of the Orleans Ho- 
tel; he told me that — I don't recollect whether it was Wand or Bullocfe, 
or both — had authorized him to make a proposition — a money proposi- 
tion to me to vote for Hager; I told him that any naan that would make 
a proposftion of that kind I considered a scoundrel, and 1 walked away 
from him. 

Q. — You treated it with indignation? 

A. — Yes, sir; I believe Mr. Fahey's name was mentioned; I told him 
I believed Mr. Fahey was too honorable a man to be influenced in any 
such way. 

Q. — That was two or three days before the election? 

A. — That was two or three days before the electioil; yes, sir; I never 
thought of the matter again until his testimony was given here to-night. 

Q. — Did he, in any conversation he had with you, state that Mr. 
Broughton had control of five or six Republicans? 

A. — Well, he stated that Wand and Bullock had told him that. 

Q. — The same in substance that he has stated here? 

A. — Well, I don't know that he mentioned Broughton's name; he, said 
that the Republicans were controlled by some one. 

•Q. — And would go for Hager whenever they got within reach? 

A. — I don't recollect if he used that language; he said they would 
go for Hager. 

Q. — Did he state what amount of money? 

A. — I think he said three hundred dollars, or five hundred dollars, or 
two hundred and fifty dollars — somewhere along there; I paid no par- 
ticular attention to the amount. 

Q. — Was anybody with you during this conversation? 

A. — No, sir; I was talking to some parties whom I supposed to be in 
the interest of Governor Downey; and he called me a onesrdo; he en- 
gaged in the discussion that was going on among those gentlemen, and 
after they got through, I was going into the Orleans or the Union and 
he spoke to me. 

Q. — What time of night was that? 

A. — Probably about ten o'clock. 

Here the committee adjourned. 
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TintsDAT, March 3d, 1874. 
Committee met at hat^past seven o'clock, p. m. Present— a quorum. 

TESTIMONY OF JAMES T. BAilKON. 
James T. Barron, called, sworn, and examined: 

The Chairman — I would state that the object of this investigation is 
to ascertain the truth in regard to the alleged fraud and corruption 
charged against certain members of the Asserab!}'^ in regard to the late 
Senatorial contest. You will please state to the committee what you 
know about the matter, and answer such questions as may be asked joxl 
by the committee. 

Mr, Norton — Where do you reside and what's your name? 

A. — I reside at forty-six L street, between Second and Third, in this 
city. My name is James T. Barron. 

Q. — How long have you resided there, Mr. Barron? 

A. — Over nine years, sir. 

Q. — What business are you in — the saloon business? 

A. — No, sir; ray occupation up to the first of August, for three years 
previous, has been Assistant Engineer of the volunteer and paid fire 
department; also, my occupation here in town has been interpreter for 
the Police, County, and District Courts. I fill the position of interpre- 
ter at the present time. 

Q. — Are you acquainted with Mr. Escandon, the member of the 
Assembly? 

A. — I have been acquainted with him since four years ago, at the ses- 
sion of the Legislature, when he was here, I believe, a representative; 
1 think that was the time. 

Q. — Do you know a man by the name of Jimenez, that was with Mr. 
Escandon? 

A. — Yes, sir; I know him about the same length of time. 

Q. — Were they at your place together during the Senatorial contest, 
or soon after the Senator was elected — here in Sacramento? 

A. — Yes, sir, they have been there several times; they have been 
there previous to the election of the Senator, together; after, they have 
noL ' 

Q. — Did you have a conversation with Jimenez about the Senatorial 
contest — about what he had said to Mr. Escandon about voting for Gov- 
ernor Booth? 

A — I did have some conversation with him. 

Q. — State to the committee what Jimenez said to you? 

A. — Mr. Jimenez came to my house, I should judge, about ten o'clock 
one morning — I am not positive whether it was one day or two days 
previous to the election. We had talked several times before on the 
election of Senator, and I asked Mr. Jimenez if he thought that Mr. 
Escandon would vote for Governor Booth for Senator. I had seen in 
the papers that Senator Graves was going to vote for him, and thought 
that as Senator Graves, who was from the same county that Mr., 
Escandon was from, was going to vote for Governor Booth, that Mr. 
Escandon also would. Jimenez said, "I tell you, here, confidential- 
ly " — my brother-in-law was with me (there was only the three of us 
together) — " I tell you, here, confidentially, that Escandon is a fool. I 
know that he could have made ten or fifteen thousand dollars by hjaving 
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given his vote for Governor Booth." I laughed at him. I laughed at 
the remark that he made — these remarks; and th9n he said, " Esean- 
don, he is like a rock; it would take a tweoty-four-pounder for to 
temofve his opinion; he is bound to die with his party" — that is, refers 
ing to Mr. Escandon's politics. That was about the sum and substance 
of the conversation that took place between us. 

Q. — Did you inquire of him who it was that would give Mr. Escandon 
ten or fifteeen thousand dollars if he would vote for Governor Booth? 

A. — I didn't, sir; I did not. 

Q. — Did he allude to any person who would do that thing — did 
Jimenez? 

A. — Jimenez's language was as I stated — that he knew that Mr, 
Escandon could have made ten or fifteen thousand dollars. 

Q. — That was all he said about it? 

A — That was the sum and substance of the eopversatipn, at that time. 

Q. — ^You didn't ask him how he knew? 

A. — No, I didn[t ask him how he knew. That is the language that he 
used. 

Q. — That was three or four days before Governor Booth was elected? 

A. — I won't be positive about it; it was two days or a day previous 
to the election. 

Q. — That was the only conversation you had with him? 

A. — There was other conversation, but nothing in regard to money. 

Q. — Nothing in regard to bribery? 

A. — Nothing in regard to money. 

Q. — Did you, yourself, take any part in the struggle? 

A. — No, sir, I did not. My sympathies were for Governor Booth, 
and, knowing Mr. Escandon — ^J am very intimate with him since I have 
known him; he has made my house, you might say, his house since he 
has been here; he is, otf and on, there every day; passen the evening 
there when not otherwise occupied — and knowing his politics,, and hav- 
ing talked with him — we have talked over the matter quite frequently — 
I asked him if he would vote for Governor Booth. He said no; that 
how could he go back to the county that he represented, and present 
himself to his wife, and she to say to him, " You have betrayed those 
that have elected you, and not voted for the party that has elected you." 

Q. — He said he could not do it? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — Do you know of any money being used in the Senatorial contest? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q. — For Governor Booth, or any other person? 

A. — I do not, sir, I have given Jimenez money myself, to defray his 
expenses. He came to me to borrow money. 

Q. — He came to you to borrow money? 

A. — Yes, sir. That was about the same time, I believe, that him a.nd 
Escandon had some difficulty. 

Q._Did he allude to that difficulty? 

A. — He did not, sir. Mr. Escandon spoke to me about it, and when 
Mr. Escandon spoke to me about it, I told him - 

Q. — What did Mr. Escandon say was the cause of the difficulty? 

A.— He said that Jimenez had approached and made an oifer to him — 
told him that If he would consent to give his vote for Governor Booth 
that he would introduce him to a man who would give him ten or fifteen 
thousand dollars. When Mr. Escandon mentioned the matter to me, I 
told him that Jimenez had used the language that I have given here. 
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Q. — Did yon commence the conversation with Jimenez, or did he, when 
he said Mr. Eseandon was a fool? 

A. — Well, I could not say exactly; it was a pjeneral conversation; I 
could not say exactly. I think I asked him the question — I am pretty 
positive, having seen in the papers that Senator Graves was going to 
•vote for Governor Booth — I asked bim if Mr. Eseandon would also vote 
for him. 

Q. — Had Mr. Eseandon told you before that time of the* difficulty 
between him and Jimenez, or was it afterwards that he told you? 

A. — Eseandon, I believe, told me of the difficulty with Jimenez after 
that. 

Q. — You say he stated to you the difficulty that occurred between 
+,hem? 

A. — Yes, sir. I am trying to recollect whether it was after he went 
to vSan Francisco or before. 

Q. — Can you remember whether it was before the time that Jimenez 
told you that Eseandon was a fool, or not? 

A. — No, sir; it was after. Mr. Eseandon told me that Jimenez had 
made those propositions to him after Jimenez had had the conversa- 
tion \\i h me; and it was after Mr. Jimenez and Mr. Eseandon had this 
difficulty. 

Q. — You asked Jimenez about it because you had seen in the papers 
that Senator Graves was likely to change and go for Governor Booth? 

A. — And also the paper stated that Mr. Eseandon would. 

Q. — What paper did you see that in? 

A. — I think it was in the Sacramento Union; I could not say exactly. 
It was the paper of that date — the Uniov or Record. 

Q. — Did you see Jimenez when he was up here to testify before the 
committee? 

A. — 1 did, sir; I saw him on the Sunday. 

Q. — Did you then talk with him what he said to you about this 
matter? 

A. — General conversation, not the particulars. He started off to tell 
me what he had said to Mr. Eseandon, the conversation that had passed 
between them, and also that he didn't remember of having said any- 
thing to my brother-in-law or me, or any person about what passed 
here. I laughed at him and called it to his moraoryi 

Q. — Did you call this to his memory? 

A. — Which I have stated to you. 

Q.— Did he deny it? 

A. — He told me that he must have been, probably, drunk. 

Q. — He didn't deny it, then? 

A. — No, sir; he said he could not remember anything of it. He said, 
"You know that Eseandon and I have been together " 

Q.-*-Was that conversation before he testified, or afterwards? 

A. — Before. It was Tuesday, and we probably had five minutes co»^ 
versation in front of the Union. I met him there, and spoke to him 
about that conversation, and one thing and another. 

Mr, Coggins — Were they in the habit of drinking, either of them, so 
much as to interfere with their memory? 

A. — Well, no, sir. Eseandon, I have never seen him any worse for 
liquor; I have seen Jimenez. On this occasion it was in the morning, 
and he was as sober as I am, and I don't drink any whisky, or any 
kind of liquor. 

Mr, Norton — Was Jimenez drank at the time he told S^aJhiB?. 
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A. — No more than I am, and I don't drink any liquor at a)l. • 

Q. — I mean at the time he said that Escandon was a fool? 

A.—^No, sir; he had probably taken his glass of liquor , 

Q. — He was sober, then? 

A, — Yes, sir. He picked up the guitar, and played the guitar for 
awhile there, and one conversation brought joq another, and he made 
this statement. / 

Q. — Your brother-in-law was there? 

A. — Yes, sir. Mr. Jimenez was probably four feet from me and four 
feet from my brother in-law. The conversation took place in Spanish. 

Q. — Does your brother-in-law talk Spanish? 

A. — ^^Ho is a Mexican, sir; he can't speak English. 

Q.— Can't he speak so as to be understood, or must he testify through 
an interpreter? 

A. — He will have to do it through an interpreter; he speaks no Eng- 
lish at all. 



TESTIMONY OF JUAN CIENFOEGOS. 
Juan Cienfuegos, called, sworn, and examined: 
James T. Barron sworn as interpreter. 

Mr, Norton — Ask him if he knows Jimenez. 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — Ask him if he remembers the time when Jimenez, at your place, 
was talking about Mr. Escandon not voting for Booth? 

A. — He does remember. 

Q. — Tell him to state what Jimenez said? 

A. — What Jimenez said was in response to a question asked him. 

Q. — Tell him to state what he did say? 

A. — He said the question was, whether Mr. Escandon was going to 
give his vote for Governor Booth. The answer then given was: "Oh, no! 
Escandon will not give his vote for Booth; he is too strong; he is a 
man that is opposed;" and it was impossible for him to give his vote, 
ancl that he was a fool; that now was a chance for him to make ten or 
fifteen thousand dollars. 

Q. — Ask him if Jimenez told him who he eould get ten or fifteen 
thousand dollars from? 

A. — No, sir. He says Jimenez said he could have had ten or fifteen 
thousand dollars. 

Q. — If he would vote for Booth? 

A.— -Yes, sir; if he would give his vote for Governor Booth. 

Q. — ^Ask him if he has talked with Jimenez about it since he came up 
here? / 

A. — No, sir. 

Q. — Has not seen him? 

A*'— Has not seen him. 

Q. — Ask him if he knows of any money being used to gain votes for 
anybody for Senator? 

A. — No, sir; he does not; all he knows in regard to it is what coikver- 
sation took place there; that is q\\ he knows about it. 

Q. — Ask him what Jimenez's condition was, as lo being drunk or 
sober, at the time he made that statement? 
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A. — No, sir; he did not see him drunk; he says he was in his senses. 
Q. — Was he dmnjk, or sober? 
A. — No, sir; he was sober. 
Q.-j^ober? 
A.— Tea, sir. 

Q, — When he was speaking, at that time? 
A. — Yes, sir; he was sober. 

Q. — ^Ask him if he stated that to you and him in confidence— confi- 
dentially, there? 

A. — ^Tes, sir; in confidence. 

Q. — Ask him if that's all he knows about it? 

A.-:-That is all; nothing else. 

Mr. Ooggins — Does he reside in this city, or in San Buenaventura? 

Mr. Barron — He resides with me; he is my brother-in-law. 

Q. — He resides here? 

A. — ^Tes, sir; he resides here with me. 



TESTIMONY OP JBSUS SAINZBS. 
Jesus Sainzes, called, sworn, and examined: 

Mr. Norton — Do you know a man by the name of Jimenez? 

A. — Jimenez? Yes, sir. 

Q. — Did you hear a conversation th|i.t he had with this gentleman 
(Mr. Barron^ two or three days before, or a day or two before Governor 
£ooth was elected Senator? 

A.-r-The day before? 

Q._Was it the day before? 

A. — I believe it was after — two or three days after the election took 
place. 

Q. — You think it was two or three days after the election? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — What did this gentleman, Jimenez, say to you ^about Mr. Escan- 
don? 

A. — Well, he told me (I understand this) that Mr. Bscandon had a 
chance to make a very good thing — a good business. 

Q. — Did he state how much? 

A. — Well, I understand him to say from* five to ten thousand dollars. 

Q. — ^You understood him to say from five to ten thousaad dollars? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. He made the remark: ''I wish I had been in his 
boots." 

Q. — He said he wished he had been in his boots? 

A: — In Mr. Escandon^s boots — ^yes, sir. 

Q. — For the reason that he could have made five or ten thousand 
dollars? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q.— How could he make it? 

A. — ^He didn't exactly say, but he made me understand — at least, I 
understood it i^ that way — ^that Mr. Escandon had heard — ^if he could 
induce M>. Escandon to do what he wanted, that he could make that 
much. 
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Q. — What did he want Bscandon to do? 

A. — To vote for the other party against this 

Q. — Did he want him to vote for Governor Booth? 

A. — ^Tes, sir; for Governor Booth. 

Q. — Did he say that he had tried to convince Mr. Bscandon that it 
was best for him to do it? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. He told me that he went to Mr. Bscandon two or three 
days before the election, and tried to convince him to vote for Governor 
Booth. 

Q. — ^How did he say he tried to convince him? 

A. — ^He was trying to teU Mr. Bscandon, and Bscandon would not 
hear him. 

Q: — What did he tell Mr. Bscandon; that he could get five or ten 
thousand dollars for 

A. — He told him that there was a man that had told him to try and 

get Bscandon to vote for Booth, and that if he would do it 

' Q. — Did he tell you who that man was? 

A. — Xo, sir; he didn't say. Bscandon was there at the same time, 
and told me at that time Jimenez was after him to convince him to do it; 
that he stated this to Jimenez: "Tou are my friend, but I want you to 
let me ajone until you give up that idea; whenever you give up that 
idea you come back to me." 

Q.^ — ^Tou understood from Jimenez that he tried to buy Bsd&ndon in 
this way? 

A. — ^x es, sir. 

Q. — That's what he said to you? 

A. — Yes, sir; that is what he stated. Of course he said 

Q. — The inducement was five or ten thousand dollars? 

A. — ^Tes, sir. 

Q. — And if he would agree to vote for Governor Booth, he would take 
him to a man who would give him that amount? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q. — There seemed to have been an arrangement between this man and 
Jimenez? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q. — That was the sum and substance of his statement? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — Who else was by when he talked with you about it? At what 
place was this conversation held? 

A. — On second street, at a house of Mr. Barron's. 

Q. — Was k the same conversation alluded to by Mr. Barron. 

A. — 'NOf sir. 

Mr, Barron — It is a house I own, but not the hpuse where I live. 

Q. — (To Mr. Barron) — Was this the same conversation that you spoke 
of? 

A. — No, sir. 

The Witness — When Mr. Bscandon stated to me that what he told 
Jimenez — ^to let him alone, that he must not speak to him about that 
again, but let him be, and go about his business — Jimenez proved to me 
that it was so. He told me that it was so, what Bscandon had stated 
to me. He said that Mr. Bscandon had told him not to talk to him any 
more about it, but when Governor Booth was elected, to come talk to 
him again. 

Q.— 5s that all you know about it? 
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Q.— You don't know of any money, or anything of value^ being used 
in the Senatorial contest? 

A. — ^No, sir. 

Mr. Goggins — Did you ask him who the man was who would give him 
the money? 

A. — No, I did not, sir. 



Upon motion of Mr. Norton, the committee went into executive ses- 
sion. 

Mr. Norton — ^I move, Mr. Chairman, that the testimony in this inves- 
tigation be now declared closed. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 

It was resolved to submit a preliminary report to the Assembly, to 
morrow morning, stating that the testimony was closed, and recommend- 
ing that it be ordered printed, the committee requiring time to examine 
the testimony, before submitting their final report. 

The meeting was then adjourned, subject to the call of the Chairman. 
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